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PREFACE. 


As a means of acquiring a new language, translation 
is now justly recognized to be of little value in the 
earlier stages. When, however, some progress has 
been made on 44 direct” lines, translation is valuable, 
as affording an excellent intellectual exercise, and as 
leading to a facility in the natural expression of ideas 
in both languages, by the gradual mastering of the 
modes of thought and expression peculiar to each. 
To attain these ends a carefully arranged course is 
essential ; it must, however, be borne in mind that the 
4 ‘direct” method must be pursued pari passu with 
translation, if the best results are to be attained. 

This book provides materials, of graded difficulty, 
for translation from English into Irish, suitable for 
students who have mastered the 44 Aids to Irish 
Composition . 55 The First Part consists of parallel 
passages in Irish and English. The Irish passage 
should be carefully worked through, any difficulties 
that may present themselves being explained, as far 
as possible, in Irish. It should then be used as a 
basis for conversation. The first lesson has been 
developed in this way as a model : all the others 
should be treated similarly. When the Irish has been 
mastered, the parallel English passage (B) may be 
attempted. Assistance is given in the notes where 
any difficulties occur not easily overcome by a careful 
study of the Irish passage. The short English 
sentences (A) are mainly intended to direct attention 
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to peculiarly Irish methods of rendering phrases in 
everyday use. As some of the later exercises in Part 
I. are rather difficult, the whole of this part need not 
be worked through before attempting Part II., which 
contains additional passages in English of increasing 
difficulty, assistance being afforded in the earlier 
pieces by copious notes. 

The Christian Brothers desire to tender their 
thanks to the following for their kindness in giving 
permission to use and translate extracts from their 
writings An c-Ac^ip pe&oó^ LAog&ijie, C&nón&c, 
S.p. ; An c-Ac<mj\ *Ouinnin, tTIÁi|ie Hi 

Cinnéioe, tirus tli pAijice&tl&ig, *Oul AmujA (tTlÁipe 
tli Sicij), ConÁn tTI&oL (pÁ*oji&ij; Ó Sé&joA, Lonn- 
•otnn), beipc pe&f\ (SéAm&f Ó X)ub5&ill), 
pmnbéil (*Oi&jirnuiT) Ó pogt&óA), &n UobAiji 

(PÁop&ig Ó SéAg-ÓA, 5^ eATin 5 A t^)i Concub&p Ó 
T)e&ymuriin*, Con&tl CeAjmAc (p. H. Ó Con&itl), An 
pile (Páo^aij Ó Súitle&bÁin), bi^gÁn btiAimne&c 
(Li&rn Ó tff&oVóoriin&ig), pÁop&ig n& Léime (pÁop&ij; 
Ó SéAgó^), UójinA (C<yój; Ó *OonncAÓA), Sceilg n^ 
Sceol (SeÁn Ha Ce&tl^ig), pÁ*o|\&i5 ttl&c Suibne, 
*Ooriin&ll Ó ttlíceÁl Ó TIA5&VI&15, SeAn*oún 

(U&óg Ó ItlupcA-ó^), and ttliceÁl bjie&cn&c; also to 
the Gaelic League, the Managers of “ bomb^’' and of 
the Irish Book Company for permission to make 
copious extracts from their publications. 
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PART I 


The numbers in brackets refer to the General Notes on Grammar 
and Translation in Part III. of this book, whilst those given at the 
bottom of the pages refer to 5]\ÁmiéA]\ ua SAe'óitge (third edition). 


i.— Atl SglAÚÁn teAÚAIÍl AgUS ATI eAS. 

*Oo juig eAf Af f5iAtÁn teAéAif. “Ó! nÁ rriAifb 
mé ! lAf Aim Af ^fÁti c* * 011115 é, CAbAif f AOifeAih 

•00m !” AffA ’n f5iAtÁn beACAif. 

“Hi CU5AITTI -out Af (94) *0’ éunAib,” AffA *n eAf. 

“Soó, ní h-éun mife. péuc, if tuc mé,” AffA ’n 
f5iAcÁn teAéAif. 

* 0 ’ féuc An eAf Aif. “If *oóic tiom 50 bfint An 
ceAfe A5AC,” Af fife, ^uf *oo f5Aoít fí uaici é. 

UaihaI ’nA tiiAió f An *oo fug eAf eite Aif. “ Ó I ” 
Af feifeAn Aif ip “ nÁ mAifb mé ! lAf Aim Af 5fÁt> t' 
oinig é, CAbAif fAOifeAth t)om.” 

“tlí un5Aim Wl Af *oo UiCAib,” Aff a ’n eAf. 

“St>ó, ni tuc mife,” Af feifeAn. “ £éuc, finiAt) 
mo “óÁ f5iAcÁn. If étm mé.” 

“Hi *oeifim nÁ 50! bfuit An ceAfc A5AC,” AffA r n 
eAf, A5Uf •oo f5Aoil fi uaici é. 

An ttlinneAf). 

If ttiaic An flit) 00 X ‘óuine *ÓÁ ffAin5 vo belt Af a 
bojjA Ai5e, acc (120) 5An feAtt -oo ■óéAnAm Af Aomne 
teó. 

An c-AcAif peAt)Af Ua LAO§Aife. 

* § 182. t 8 452. i § 642. 
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ceisueAtiriA. 

tijTe&CAif pAtto eAf? fctAÓÁn teAfcAi|\? Ca-o é Ati niéAu acá 
lonncA? CAt) teif 50 bpiil eAf (pciAtÁn beAéAtjt) •oeAttpACAó ? 
Cat) ’iia éAob 50 -octigcAji “ fciAtÁti teAtAip” aiji? Ciaca éAn nó 
bud fciAéÁn teAÍAip ? Cau é Ati cj\Áó a bíomi tiA b-Aintfii-óte feo 
A5 fotÁéAp bí*ó -oóib pétn ? 

Cat> T>tibAi]\c An fciAÓÁti beAéAtp feo leif Atl gcéAt) eAf? CAt) 
é Ati p\eA£j\A tug ah eAf aij\? Aj\ pó let]' -out ó'n gcéAt) eAf ? 
Comtf ? Conti]' a •ó'éipig letf •otib ó’n CApnA b-eAf ? 

Cat> é An Ainm a cugCAfv aj\ j'céAt ■oe’n cfAjAp fo ? bpiib ftop 
A£AC cé innip Ap *ocúif é? Cé ótiip ^AO’ó'Uiinn aij\? CÁ ]\Aib 
Aefop 'nA óothnuróe? Cat> ótiige 50 mbicb f é Ag cúniA’ó pcéAlcA 
•oo’n cfAjAf p>? CAt) é A11 múineA-ó ^ cóip a bAinc a y An pcéAb 
fO? 

Cat> é An pójvo pti*o " bojA” ? An úfÁvoceA|\ bojAtniA fé tÁéAip? 

Cat> é Ati b|\ig acá teif An AbAipc pn “ ■bÁ f jtAtn^ *oo beit A|\ 
a bojA Aige/’ Agtip beif Ati Agttifín pn “aó £An feAtl'oo •óéAnAtb 
leo ? " 


ceisceAiniA 5RAtriA‘OACA. 

1. CAt)é cÁ|' An fOCAib “teAtAifv M ? CA*oé An c-AmtnneAÓ? 

2. “ tlí du^Aim.” CA*oé a Aimpjt-pn? A tnob? 

3. ‘“O’féAó.” CA'oé a Ainip|\-pn? AbAip An ééAt) jbeAprA iot|\A 

•oe’n Atmpp bÁiépg? An Ainm bjMAéAjvóa ? 

4. “ CeAjtc.” CA-oé a tnpcin-pn ? AbAijt An geineAifiiiAé, if cui]\ 

An cAtc ponbe. 

5. ‘‘’Oeipim.” ’Oem 5|\AtnAT>M§e \óc Aip-pn. AbAtp lombÁti tiA 

bAimp|\e Úajac Agtif nA bAtmppe CtigAinn. 

6. “ Omi 5 . M CaX) a ctigAnn cú Ai|t pn ? CA'oé a óÁp? AbAt]t An 

c-AinmneAó ? 

7. “ *0a fpAinj;.” CA*oé a tntbtppn? Conuf Atieipip An cÁp 

jenieAninAÓ. 

8. “'ÓéAnAth.’* t)ein g^AniA'OAijeAÓc A]t An bfocAb fom. 
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A. 

i. Put that long white rod on the high chair, 
please. 2. Did you break that window, James? 3. 
Yes, sir, but I could not help it. 4. She was closing 
the big window as I came in. 5. He said he was 
tired and hungry, so I gave him sixpence. 6. I 
know those men well, but I do not admire them. 

B. 

A weasel once caught a bat. 4 4 Spare me this 
time, I implore you,” said the bat. “ I always kill 
birds,” replied the weasel. The bat answered that 
he was not a bird but a mouse. The weasel having 
examined (4) him closely released him. 

Soon after the bat was captured by another weasel. 
He implored the latter to release him. The wease 
replied that he never let mice escape. “ See, I am a 
bird, not a mouse. Look at my wings.” “ That’s 
strange,” said the weasel. “ I thought at first you 
were a mouse ; but you seem to be right, so I will 
release you.” 


2. — uuitiii rriAC riA bÁtvo-scotóise. 


bí x>e^b|\ÁCAi]\ A5 ÁnAoi^ce^coit T>A]\Ab * Ainm 
An bÁjvo-fcotój;. bí cjuú]\ ítiac Aijje. tlí jiAib fAn 
DoriiAn Uoip nÁ Úiaja beijAC bA riió fogttnm (32) nÁ An 
bÁ|AO-fcobó5 -j a ‘óeAf\bf\ÁcAif\. Aguf 1 'ocAob cjuúp 
mAc nA bÁiro-fcotóijje ní ^Aib éinní yé ftAiceAf nÁ 
jtAib eobAf aca Aij\ ; ac AmbAf a bi Aon u|\i ceifceAnnA 
AíhÁin -j 00 cuAiú óíob y An 00 péiúueAC. 
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'OubjiA'o&n 50 jiAgAvoíp 50 ocí ati 'ooitiAin coi|\ cun 
l'iof *o’f aji tia cjií neicib-peo *7 50 jiAjjAioif 50 
711115 (125) ÁjiAoifceAcoit Aj\ •ocúif ac nÁ cinjtfroíf 
fíof a ngAot *oo. TluAip a bíooAji uaiiiaU, ó’n ocig, 
•o’nncij An cé bA fine aca *7 t>o ctiAió pé béin ÁjiAoif- 
ceAcoit *7 'o’fiAj.'jiing fé *óe ati bpAgAT) fé AimfeAii 
uavó. " Cao 'o’féAoj.'Á ’óéAnAiri oom?” Ajif eifeAn. 
‘"O’inneofAirm t fcéAÍCA bjieÁjjCA t>tnc,” Aj\p ati feAji 
eibe. “ CoirmeocAt) 50 ceArm jiÁice cu,” A]if eifeAn. 
1 gciorm cattiaiU, eile tÁimg ati cajwa rnAc, *7 o’fiAjr- 
711115 ati *ocó5j:aí é 1 n-Mtnp|\. “ Ca*o é (49) ati cftijje 
tnAijieArinriA acá A5AC?” Ajif eifeAn. “ 'O’feigitpnn 
bó nó “oo cjiúbfAinn,” Ajif ati peAji eite. “tlí gÁb- 
ACAjiAijje peA]t eite/* Ajif* ei^e^n, “pAti 50 ceArm jiÁite 
50 h-Áijnce.” 1 gcionn CAmAiltín eite CÁ11115 ati •otnne 
•oéióeAriAc, -j 'o’fiAffitnj; ati jiAib biiACAibt A5 ceAf- 
CAbÁit u Ait). u Ca*o if féit)i|t beAc ’béAriAiri ? ” App 
eifeAti. “T)o jjeAjijifAirm AÓmAt) 50 itiaic -j *oÁ mbAb 
gÁbAt), ‘óéAnfAinn cóa*o AiciVLi*óeACG nÁc é,” Apf eifeAn 
gAn cuimneAiri o’Á *011111111. 

ScéAtuiúeAcc Cúige tTliiniAn. 

The Notes (p. 223) give assistance in rendering the numbered 
passages in italics. 

A. 

1. Shall I ask Tom where he put them ? 2. He 

told me he did not know when they went away. 3. 
If you had been here, he would not have done it. 
4. Is John taller than James ? Yes, he is the tallest 
boy in the school. 5. I saw the boatmen raising the 
large heavy stone that was lying at the end of the 
strand. 6. Is that big boy the boatman's son ? No. 

* S 542 t S 299. 
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B. 

The Bard Scolog had three sons. There was 
nothing they did not know except three things, and 
they knew that their uncle had a knowledge of these. 
They set out on a journey 1 to learn these three things 
from him. As they were on their way 2 they met him. 
He asked them where they were going. The eldest hav- 
ing replied (4) that they were going to work, he asked 
him what was his trade. He answered that no one 
who ever held a flail* could excel him. The uncle then 
asked the second what his trade was. He replied that 
no one who ever grasped an axe could fell a tree as 
rapidly as he. On his asking (4) the youngest what his 
trade was he replied that he had never seen a man 
who could shorten the night so excellently as him- 
self. “ How would you shorten the night ? ” asked 
the other. " I should tell a story,” he replied, " and 
no one ever took my two brothers without taking 
me also.” Thereupon the gentleman arranged with 
them. He gave a flail to one of them and told him 
to go to the barn. To another he gave an axe and 
told him to go to the wood to (80) cut down the 
great trees in it. 


3.— ObAin CílUAVÓ. 


Ú115 pé ttiac An pi 50 bjuiAc n& f^ipps© Agup 
c-AipbeÁn pé peAnA-CAipteÁn no. “ Anoip App' eipeAn 
beip, “cmc 5&Ó Aon ctoc pA cAipteÁn pAn ahiac pa 
bpAippge Agup bíoó pMi néAncA AgAc be linn gpéine 
a i>u t pé” (65). Úug pé a bóc&p Aip Annpoin. T)o 
c|tom mAC An pí Ap obAip, ac bí nA cIoca jjpeAniuijjée 
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d*á óéite éom DAingeAn foin, nÁp péAD fé aoíi ctoc 
aca do bpeiú teip Agup dá mbíoó pé A5 jjAbÁitc do 50 
dcí inDiu ní beAó ctoc Ap ati gCAipleÁn Aige. Suid 
pé pop ArmpAn AgmACcnAiii do péin Ap cad (56, g) bAD 
ceApu do a DéAriArii, a^u p níop b’pADA gup cÁmig 
ingeAn An cpeAti-pí ctnge. “ Cad é peo acá opc,” Ap 
pipe. tí’mnif pé ói cad a bí Aijje te DÓAnArii. “ Ó ! 
ní li-éinníó é pin,” Ap pipe. “ *OéAnpAD-p a péin é.” 
Annpoin rug pí bi ad ip Deoc do; CAppAij; aitiac pÍAicín 
D|\ aoidoacca, buAit builte dí A"|\ An peAnA-ÓAipleÁn, 
A 5 up pé ceAnn nóimic bí An * tnle cboc De 1 Dcóm 
puitl. “ Anoip,” Ap ppe, “n Á h-mnip oom’ acai)\ gup 
wipe do óein An obAip pn duic.” 

A. 

1. They were winnowing the wheat at mid-day 
yesterday. 2. If I see him to-morrow I will ask him 
for the book you want. 3. He became very angry 
when I told him what you said. 4. Do you know the 
man in the black suit ? Yes, that is James O’Leary. 
5. He is the best doctor in the city. 6. Let each one 
do his best ; he can do no more. 

B. 

“ Now,” said the king, “ your work for to- 
morrow will be to raise the stones out of the sea and 
to erect the castle just as it was before.” He went 
to the edge of the sea, but could not perceive a single 
stone so black was the water. He sat down on a 
rock, and not long after that the princess came to him 
and said, " What have you to do to-day ? ” On his 
informing (4) her, she replied. “ Do not grieve, I 

*§ 47 2 (ii). 
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can perform that task/’ She then gave him food 
and drink. She produced 1 the little magic wand, 
struck the water of the sea with it, and in an instant 8 
the old castle was standing 3 just as it had been the 
previous day. Then she said to him, " For your 
life (9) do not tell my father that I accomplished 
the task for you, or that you have any knowledge 
whatever 4 of me.” 


4.— ruiim triAc tiA bÁnx)-scotóij;e. 

(A\\ teAnAiriAim:.) 

tluAiji a connACAnAp é A5 qiiAtl A|i An Áin 'nA 
pAbAnAp, *00 pugAnAp aji UAn ; *00 riiAjibuigeAnAp é «j 
•00 cinmiteAnAji a ctnn pot,A n’Á gcionnAijjúib «j n’Á 
lÁriiAib 1 no geApjiAnAp cjií cpom-géAgÁin 1 peo (55) 
iAn a$ gAbÁit &]\ a céite. ConnAic peipeAii iAn, ac ní 
pAib fiop Aige cépb* iAn, Áih. X)o caic fé é péin 
eAcoj ica A5 néAnAtri eAnAjujAbÁtA ac pn mA|i ip mó no 
túipeAnAp a céite, mAp n’eAn. £é neipeAb ptiAip pé 
a pcA|\AtiiAinc (89). “ CAn i]" pÁt teip An ncpoio peo?” 
a|\ peipeAn. “ ÍTlAp geAÍl A|\ An gcoitt peo,” App An 
cé bA fine níob, “ac ip tiom-pA í.” “tlí teAC, r ’ A|\p 
cajwa niAc, “ac tioni-pA.” “tlí te h-éinne AgAib í 
Anoip,” App An cpíoriiAn ttiac, “ ó uÁéAoi A5 nut cuige 
pin ac ip tiom-pA í.° “ Conup ip teAC-pA í?” App 

eipeAn leip An cé bA fine aca. 11 ÍTlAp,” App eipeAn, 
“n'fÁg m’ACAip a bpuit cpíon «j gtA p ne’n coitt 
AgAm ” (57). “ Agup conup ip teAU-f a í niAp pin ? ” A|\p 
eipeAn teip An cajwa ttiac. " ‘O fÁg m’ACAip a bpuit 
CAm 1 níjieAÓ ne’n coitt AgAm-fA.” *' Ac conup ip 
teAC-fA í, átti ? ” Ajip eipeAn teip An cé Ab óige aca. 
“ ITUp,” App eipeAn, " n’fÁg ni*AÚAip a bpuit pé caÍaui 
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-j of a cionn AgAm-fA!” Ag féACAinc fiiAf 50 neArii- 
fuifeAc Af acac. T)’infiúc An c-acac iat) a nufiúf 
1 noiAió éin cinn féAÓAinu An p AbAUAf t)Áfífib teif ac 
rn'of cuifeAUAf oij\eA*o if fmiocA gÁife AfCA ac (121) 
iAt) corn mÁnÍA te feAnA-ÓAc ’nA ftnúe 1 bfiAonnife 
An SfíofAij. “ tlí féitJif tiom-fA féióceAC eA*ofAib, M 
Aff An C-AÚAC. 

ScéAÍtii'óeAcc Cúige ttluniAn. 

A. 

1. Connemara is a beautiful country. 2. It is 
I who went to Drogheda on St. Patrick’s Day. 3. 
Throw that stone over the wall. 4. Get up ! It is 
a quarter past eighi o’clock. 5. There were about 
sixty persons present at the meeting. 6. He was 
lighting his pipe by the roadside when the car passed 
him. 7. I see something stirring in the grass. Is 
it a dog or a cat ? 8. Cait was never in Kiltimagh 

until the other day. 

B. 

He called two servants and bade them go 
for* the soldiers and have 1 the three men seized. 
The soldiers set out in pursuit. The three men 
knew they were being pursued by the soldiers ; 2 and 
after some time the eldest, looking back (4) said they 
were caught now (70). They saw a tree, and began 
a sham quarrel about it. The soldiers came on the 
scene* and inquired of the eldest why they were 
fighting. He replied that this was a tree his father 
had bequeathed to him. “ How much of it did he 
bequeath you?” " All that was crooked and 
straight.” " He left it entirely to you then.” They 
asked the second how much had been bequeathed to 

♦ § 613. 
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him. He said all that was young and old. They 
enquired of the third how much his father had be- 
queathed him. He said he had left him all that was 
under and over ground. “ Then he left it all to 
you,” said the soldiers. They could not bring them 
to an agreement , 4 and returned home. The master 
asked them whether they had seen the three men. 
They replied that they had seen no one but three 
who were partitioning a tree. “ Those were they,” 
answered the master, “ and you must go in pursuit 
of them again.” 


6.— imstOIR. 

1|' mAié ip cuimin biom An tÁ bpeAg *oo buAiteAniAp 
ipceAc i j^cupAC at; cpiAtt Ap Inipcoip, An c-oiteÁn ip 
tujjA n’oiteÁnAib Áp&nn. bí An pAipp^e An-ciúin aj\ 
pA*o i nA nACAnnA at; píop-ACApiuigAn Ap An uipce — ó 
■óub 50 50pm -] ó 50pm 50 gt&p i Apíp 5-ó.n TTioitb 50 
nub-gopm. tlí pAib neipip Ap bit opAinn -j iriAp pin 
*oe, teij;eAniAp aiiiac tia oopugAnnA be (cun) piunnACA* 
no ^AbÁit (93); acc nÁp nnóig, bíonAp óp-cpíonnA 
•óúinn -] bA be at; An UAipbe no SeAj;Án Ap t TjAbAtviAp 
níob ^n tÁ pom. Ip cuirnin biom póp cionnAp niAp 00 
cuaóttiap 1 ncíp Ap An nj;Ainirii úe, An £piAn A5 pcAipu 
opAinn 1 Ap nA nAOinib no bí 'ha peApAin Ap An cpÁig. 

tlíop b’pAUA UAinn An Áic ’nA{ nnéAncAp nA cupAÓA 
•j buAibeAiriAp puAp cum péAÓAinc opúA nÁ nnéAnAin 
(87). bí cupAc neAp nuA-jbéApcA Ann Ap AjAin nA 
jjpéine, An cAppAn a$ npitbiujjAn Aip pÁ n-A potAj*. 
bí conAbbAc cupAij nó nó Ap beAc-UAOib Ann -j a bÁn 
x>o peAn-cupAÓAib nÁ nneipiujjAn. 

ÚnA tlí ^AipceAbbAij. 
t § 235. X § 234. 


r A é A r é, rc. 
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A. 

i. 1 asked him for the book and he gave it to 
me. 2. Do you like oranges ? Yes, but I prefer 
apples. 3. He was driving the horse across that 
big pasture field. 4. I lived in Ardee when I was 
a boy. 5. Is that the book I lent you ? 

B. 

Afterwards we spent the greater part of the day 
exploring the island, and examining the old churches, 
etc., to be found* there, and especially Grace 
O’Malley’s castle, which is situated on a green terrace 
overlooking 1 the sea. 

In the evening, when the sun had set 2 and its 
last rays 3 were lighting up * Dun Fearbhuidhe 
out opposite us, and the cloud-shadows fell on the 
sea east of the Cos, we journeyed back to Inishmaan. 
We reached the slip, just as the fishermen were 
putting out to sea for the night. 

We were often on the southern island afterwards, 
but it is the first view of a place which makes an 
impression on ones mind. h 


6.-riA cApAitt pé DRAOiDeAcr. 

tluAip a bi nA peAcc mbbiAónA imcigte, *oubAi]\c An 
bpAimin be LopcÁn bÁ, CAicpó tné imteAcc uaic ; 
AbAip beip nA cotrm]\fMiMb 50 rvoeAg&f Amu Agup 50 

gCMtpt) CÚ THlb AJI mo tong. tltlAIJI A fAgAVÓ CÚ Af 
pubAb, UAbAip a§aió aji cAipbeÁn mi pAtAij Aguf lApp 
peipbíp Aip FiAfpócAió pé tn'oc cat) if fémif beAC a 
• óéAriAm. AbAip beip : ‘ Hit) Af bit n'Át nnéApnA peAp 
|\iAm.’ ’Sé An mAiigAt a úéAnpAió pé beAC nÁf t)o 
* §571. t§ 237. 
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éoépom péin o’óp buibe a tAbAijic ouic mÁ ■óeineAíin 
cti 5^6 níó dá* n-opoócAió pé óuic Ap peAó teAc- 
btiAónA. Réiócij teip Ap ati gcoinjitt pin. At 
OéAJipAIÍ) ]'é teAC tnUjAA bpÓADAip JJAC AOD jUID t )0 
■óéAnAth 50 mbAinpeAp An ceAnn oíoc. AbAip teip 50 
bpuitip pÁjCA. bíop-pA 1 gCAij'teÁn An pACAig Agup 
cuipeAp a cnro CApAÍt pé ójVAOióeACC Agup ní 
péADAiin éinne iad do fAbAijtu aitiac Ap An pcÁbtA ó 
pm. ’Sé An céA*o puo a ó’iApppAió pé o|ic nÁf riA 
CApAitt do ÚAbAipc AmAC cun oeoc a beic aca. beAD- 
pA cAob ipcij oe\i noopAp ; ciomÁin aiiiac mé Agup 
teAnpAiD gAc Aon cApAlt pA pcÁbÍA me. 

A* 

1. Ask him if that tall man is the president. 
2. He was doing it for the express purpose of making 
you angry. 3. When the house was built, they did 
not go to live in it for some months, 4, Will you 
sometimes think of me when I am far away ? 5. 

That is all I have to say. 6. Is that the man to 
whom you were speaking yesterday ? 

B. 

On the following morning Lorcan enquired 
amongst the neighbours if they had seen the foal ; 
but no one had (5). “ He has gone astray,” said 

Lorcan, “ and I must go in search of him.” Then 
he set out and went in the direction of 1 the castle. 
When he had come as far as the castle, he saw the 
giant, and asked to he taken into his service . 2 “ I 

will make a bargain with you,” said the giant. “ If 
you can perform everything I shall enjoin 3 you 
during (106) six months, I will give you your weight 
in gold, but if you fail, you shall lose your head.” 

* § 237. t_,Gr„ page 307. 
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“ I am satisfied/* said Lorcan. “ Go into the stable 
and lead my horses to the lake in front of the castle, 
and allow them to drink/* Lorcan drove out his 
own foal, and all the horses in the stable followed 
him. 


7. — Ati puíocÁri Agus ati end sc a. 

bí fAmpAó bpotAbAC cipim Arm bi An caÍatti ’nA 
bAÍc (40), An péup ’nA pnuíp, An icip ’nA ceo, An gpiAn 
Ag pgobcAó nA gcpAnn Agup “An ppíocÁn Ag cup a 
teAngAn attiac ” be neApc geAbÁin Agup bpoúAib. bi 
Aon ppíocÁn AthÁin Ag gbuAipeAcc tpvo An ppéip Agup 
é > poccAib cuicim cum CAibim be CApc. Cohaic pé 
cpúpcA Ap ÚAob bócAip. Siúo (55) AnuAf é péucAinc 
An pAlb Ulfge fA ÓpÚpCA. bí pcpUgAÍ CAob Ap An 
gcpúpcA. T)’péuc An ppíocÁn píop Ann, ConAic pé An 
c-uipge cíop ac bí An pcpugAb pó cAob Agup ní péAopAÓ 
pé a ceAnn 00 cup píop. Cuip pé cun An cpúpcA *oo 
beAgAó ac ní péA'opA'ó pé pibbeAn nÁ peACA*ó ’bAinc 
Af. bí pé 1 gcpuA*ó-cÁp. bA cpuAg An pgéAb é. é 1 
nneipe An AnmA be CApc Agup An c-uipge Anpú*o op 
cómAip ^ púb * *oÁ bpéAnAT) pé ccacc Aip, 'O’péuc pé 
’nA cimpAb. bí gAipbéAb beACCA Ap An mbóÚAp. 
■Q’imúig An ppíocÁn Agup cpom pé Ap nA cboicíní beAgA 
■00 piOCAÓ Agup 00 ÚAbAipC beip ’nA gob AgUp 00 
CAIÚeAíh IfCeAC pA CpÚpCA. tlíop b’pAT)A gup cÁinig 
An c-uipge Ainíop Agup gup (5) ób pé a óóicin. 

An ttlúineAÓ. 

“ 1p cumA nó muc *oume gAn peipc.” 

“ An c-é nÁ puib bÁioip ní pobÁip *oó beit gbic,” 

An c-AcAip peA*OAp. 

* § 49 . 
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A. 

i. He was urging me to do it. 2. I shall have 
to go for the money to-morrow evening. 3. I don't 
know whether that is a mill or not. 4. Don't go 
to-night if you wish to have your work properly done. 
5. No sooner did he see us than he ran off as fast 
as he could. 


B. 

One very hot day in summer, a crow came to 
a pond to* get a drink of water. But the weather 
was very hot and the pond was dried up. The poor 
crow was parched with thirst, but he could not get 
water anywhere. At last he espied a water- jug 
some distance away, and flew to it with all speed . 1 
He saw there was water in it, but the neck of the jug 
was so narrow that he could not get his head in, 
and so he was unable 2 to drink the water. He 
then tried to upset the pitcher but it was too heavy 
for him. What was he to do ? There was the water 
a few inches away, yet he could not reach it though 
he was dying of thirst. It was a terrible predica- 
ment * He went away a short distance from the 
jug, and then came back. Then he noticed a small 
heap of gravel. Instantly he set to work, carrying 
the pebbles in his beak and dropping them into the 
pitcher. At last the water rose to the neck of the 
pitcher, and he was able to quench his thirst. 

* § 569. 
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8 .—ATI ' postil ATI. 


Ó bugnAfA 50 SAmAin if e&t)* ÁipmijjteAf An 
pógniAp 1 néipwn. bíonn nií tu bugnAfA bfot&tt&é 
50 teop, Aguf fÁjjAnn a tÁn t)e nuiinncip tia gCAtp ac 
a mbAite, Aguf céige&nn f iat> coif V^ifpge 1 n-Áic 
éigin, Aguf fAnAio AnnfAin a)\ peAt> mí, nó mAp -pin. 

tlí bíonn Aon nít) le ■oéAnAm aca coif f<H|'|'5 e > -&cu 
A5 CAbAifc Aife to’á flÁince. bíonn fiA*o A5 fnÁm 
’]' An bf Aippge Aguf a$ bÁ-oóipeAcc Aguf at; lAfCAipeAÓc 
Ajuf aj; AepiéeAcc a|\ iia liAitlcib jjac tÁ ’pA* 1 cfeACC- 
mAin, Agiif bíonn ceot if cteAfAiéeAcc ifc-oiéce aca. 

’SAn bpógriiAf if eAt> bAinceAf An c-AfbAf Axjuf 
•oeinuAf pcÁCAite | be, Aguf buAitueAf ó, Aguf cuip- 
CeAf £0 *OUÍ All HlAj^A-O é. 

If mime, ÁmÚAC, a úA^Aíin An uAin fliuc, jAotmAp, 
Agtif tobAnn An c-AfbAf Af An ■ocaIatti, 1 ■ocpeo nAÓ 
féi*oif é bAinc 1 n-Atn, Aguf cA^Ann t)uibeAcÁn aji nA 
ppÁUAibib, 1 x>cpeo 50 mibtceAf cui*o rrióp x>íob, 50 móf- 
móp te hAif nA fAiffge, niAf a bfint nA t)AOine Ap 
beAgÁn CAtAim. 

1f móf An CfUAg -OAOine boccA -o’Á fAjAf 1 jjcomAip J 
An jeimpib rniAip a meACAnn nA ppÁcAit>e,f nó An 
coipce ofCA. If ceAnn a bpuioeAnn An c-ocp Af teo 50 
•ocAgAnn An pógriiAf Afíp ofCA. 

If AOibmn beic a$ fiubAÍ cpít) An cíp tÁ fógniAif 
Aguf An gfiAn Ag CAitneAm 50 tonnpAC, Aguf nA 
pÁipceAnnA buróe te tiApbAf, Agiif fip -o’Á bAinu if 
mnÁ *o’Á ceAngAitc; jjac AOinne 50 fAotpAc Ag cfuin- 
niujAt) AtbAif tóin 1 gcoiriAif X jjeirhpit). 

An c-AtAip pÁt)fAi5 Ua X)uinnín. 

• § 214. t = ^. t 1 gcóip. 
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A. 

i. The Shannon is wider than the Moy. 2. I 
am afraid to-morrow will be wet. God forbid ! 
3. Eoin Mac Giolla Brighde had fourteen horses to 
sell at the fair of Gort last Tuesday. 4. Come back 
soon, or we shall be lonely. 5. Be quiet now, Sighle, 
or you will repent it. 6. I think you are not right 
in what you say about Ireland. 7. That is the man 
whose house was burnt. 8. He told me not to stir 
until he returned. 

B. 

In Ireland we reckon summer from the first of 
May till the first of August. The days increase in 
length 1 till St. John's day (24th June) ; from that 
onward 2 they shorten again. At mid-summer the 
days are so long that there is scarcely any darkness, 
though the sun sets for a short time. 

Throughout the summer, the heat of the sun in- 
creases* and it is not unusual to have the weather 
oppressively warm 4 in July. But the month of May 
is always mild and agreeable. 

In summer, the dew lies heavy and glistening on 
the grass in the mornings, and it is pleasant as well 
as 5 healthful to walk through the smooth meadows, 
while the dew is thick upon them. It is delightful 
to listen to the birds carolling on the tree-branches. 

But at midday, and onwards 2 till four or five o'clock, 
the heat is often so great as to make 6 walking difficult. 
Even* the cows run from the heat, and lie quietly 
at rest in the shade of the trees. 

The meadows are beautifully luxuriant, and in some 

* § 433. 
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places they are being mown with scythes or mowing 
machines. The country-folk are everywhere actively 
engaged working at the hay, tossing and spreading 
it in order to dry it. 


9 -5At)AiT)e 5Aii ce^riri. 

ÚÁinig pé cun peAnnume bíon aj; néAnAtn pij^íní 
1 a teicéioí. T)o cuavó pé be ceipn cuige. 1 gcionn 
cpéitnpe cuaió An pÁpÍA auiac 50 pAib An bAnb bA 
bpeAjcA n’Á pAib A5 émne piArii A5 inéipe nA caca^ac 
po mAp a jiAib beipc cun coronuinúe •] gup móp aV 
fiú nut •] é peicpnc. CuAin au buAÓAitt •] a niÁijifCip 
pé néin nA muice ’f AT1 oióce *j bAitigeAnAp teo 50 
bAiteAÓ í. l/Á A|\ nA bÁijteAÓ piApcAf 50 pAib An 
bAnb imcijce gAn bic a tuAippce.* ’Sé An cothAipte 
yuAip An tnéipe nÁ bAipte tÁn n’AipgeAn 00 cup p\n 
Áic íUAfi a mbíon An bAnb *Á ceAfbÁinc, poll *00 cup 
teApmuij; né •] pic beAccA -j cAjipAn meApcúA A|\ puAin 
a céite imp An bAipibe -j An pÁib 1 pbige éigm nÁ 
CAbAppAó An biceAthnAÓ yé nneAfiA é, q\eo ip 50 
nciocpAn Apíp 1 5 ° mbéAppAÍ Aip. jAb An buACAltt 
An bóÚAp Apíp. CuAin pé AbAite •] n’innip jac émní*ó 
mAp bí o’a thÁijifcip. b’pupAipce An npoc-feotAn 
’cup Aip, nÁ biAÍAcc t a bí fé, mAp bíonn An núit 1 
nniAió nA CAÚuigúe, n’imcigeAnAp ApAon Ap'p 1 tÁp nA 
h-oróce. tluAip a cÁngAnAp 50 ncí An pÁit, ijxeAÓ 
leip An peAnnume •] nuAip no téun yé néin An bAipite 
cÁ pAijAÚ pé ac 50 cpomÁn 1 nnuibeAgÁn An CAppAin •] 
nA pice i nuAip a cuj; pé ia|\|iacc pé péin no cAppAc 
Af, ifAthtAin (17) cuAin pé níop noimne t níop noirhne. 

* gAti cÁpc tiÁ cuAijMfc Aip. f Gr., page 168. 
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tlíofib yA*OA 50 TvoeAgAió ati CAppAú *] ati pic ipceAÓ 
’nA béAÍ i piAp píop a pcópnAc •] t>o fbtng pé (71) 1 
gciotin cattiaiVI -j An buACAiVl A5 péACAinc Aip -j nÁ 
féA*op aú CAbAip coipe nÁ tÁiriie ’cAbAipc no. ThibAipc 
feipeAn teip pém AnnpAn 50 bpuigp attiac cé bí Ann, 
nUAIp A CIOCfAt) An TTlAI'OeATl. “ AÓ CÁ A fÍ0f A^AITI-fA 
ca*» a ■óéAnpA'ó,” Apf eipeAn, A5 bAinc An cinn -o’Á 

TTlÁTjTpCip. Lá Ap tlA bÁipeAC fUApÚAf All feAp fllAp 

rriApb, ac ní peATSAip éinne cé po’ mob (30) nó ca*o aj* 
é, nó nÁ pAib pop, pAgÁit nÁ peicpnc Ap a ceAnn, -j 
bí 5AC éinne A5 t) 0 atiatti longnAió *oe’n mbiéeAninAC 
nÁ 015 6 ceArm teip Ag *oéAnAtTi riA gAmnóeAccA. 

ScéAlui-óeAcc Cúige ÍTluriiAn. 

A. 

1. I saw him take it and put it in his pocket. 
2. If that were not the best book, would you take 
it ? 3. Tell the girl not to shut the door. 4. These 

books are sold at sixpence each. 5. I could not help 
laughing when I saw the plight they were in. 6. The 
wind is south-west ; we shall soon have rain. 

B. 

He went to work with a man who made spinning- 
wheels, and it was not long till the apprentice was 
better than the master. The mayor’s house was 
close at hand, and sheep belonging to him used to 
come outside the wheel-maker’s door. He and his 
apprentice went out one day, seized the sheep and 
killed them. The mayor knew that someone was 
stealing his sheep. He had a treasure-house, and he 
left its door open one night while he and three servants 
concealed themselves to see if anyone would go in. 

c 
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The apprentice and his master went in, and carried 
off a bag of gold, without the mayor’s seeing (4) 
them ; but the following morning he discovered that 
the gold had disappeared. He stationed his dog at 
the door that night, but the apprentice got in with- 
out being perceived (4) by the dog. The next morning 
the mayor came to the house and found that more 
of the gold had disappeared. He had only one m&re 
plan left. He went and placed a vessel full of tar 
in the house, and closed the door, leaving a small 
aperture to* enter by. The apprentice found out 
that the tar was inside so he asked his master to go 
in that night. The master, fearing (4) lest the 
apprentice would leave him if he did not do as he 
was asked, went in. The house was in darkness 
and he did not see the vessel of tar ; he stepped on the 
tar and sank into it. Thereupon the apprentice 
entered, and saw his master stuck fast in the tar. 
He was unable to pull him out, so that he was 
smothered in it. The apprentice could devise no 
plan then but to cut off his master’s head, leaving 
the trunk in the house. He carried off the head and 
buried it. When the mayor came to his treasury 
next morning he saw the headless trunk, but he could 
not identify it} 


10.— An mm A*oem An tmiúcu. 

Ip attaLaix) a úuicitn im* bpAoncAib beAgA ó*n ppéip, 
Agup tuigim 50 cunn, pocAip Ap ah bpéAp. ptiucAim 
é, Agup cuipim *oac glAp Aip. bim Ag ctncim tiom Ap 
peAó ha hoince go téip, nuAip há bíonn hóaÍca 'y&n 

* S 5 6 5- 
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ppéif, Aguf if moc Af niAinin a ‘bím te fA§Áit aj\ ua 
bÁncAib ^5Uf Af An gcoifce, Aguf aj\ An bféAf f aoa. 

1f bfeÁg, bog a bím fÁ cofAib nA mbuAáAitt, Aguf 
i a*o A5 fiub^t ahiac 50 moc t)óib féin. 1f bfeÁg tiom, 
buAÓAitt mAic -o’feicfinc Ag fiubAl ofm a|\ uiaiow, 
A 5 tif ní 5ÁbAt> óó Aon eAglA *oo beic aij\ 50 ngofcó- 
óaió fé mé. 

1f AthtAió if triAic tiom mé t>o cpotAó Af An bféAf 
fA*0A Af An ■oca'Iaiti. bím co|\ca ó beit 1 n-Aon ionAO 
AtnÁin 1 gcothnuióe. HlAf a mbeA*ó mife ní beAt> f éAp 
nÁ geAtriAf AgAib *f An cfAtTifAt), A^uf ní beAó nA 
Cf Ainn nÁ nA cuif corn glAf if bíonn fiA*o. 1f bfeÁg 
féACAim nuAif a bíonn An jfiAn Ag uAicneAm ojini. 

ÁjvouigeAnn An gfiAn téi mé 1 fic An lAe, Aguf 
jeibim ceAt) ceAcc (90, 91) CAf n-Aif cu§Aib ifc-oióce. 
tTU bíonn uú 1*0’ biiACAilt iiiaic Aguf éifije (Il6) 50 
moc 5AC Aon riiAit)eAn cfAth|\Ait), # beAT)-pA fóriiAu Af 
nA bÁncAib. beió neAfc ajac fiubAÍ ojtm, A5Uf if 
*oeAf, cneAfCA beAt> fÁo’t cofAib. 

-An c-Acaiji Ua *Ouinnín. 

A. 

1. I did not expect to see you to-day. 2. These 
are the candlesticks I was asking the price of. 3. 
Have you as many books as your brother ? 4. The 

house was being knocked down as I passed. 5. 
Which do you prefer, the south wind or the west ? 

B. 

Spring has always been reckoned in Ireland 
from St. Brigid’s day (1st February) till May-iaj\ 
A considerable portion of spring is cold, wet and 
stormy, especially of late years , 1 and sunny days rarely 
come till May overtakes us. 

• § 24. t § l86 - 
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When the spring arrives, one can 2 feel it in the air. 
It brings mild and agreeable weather with it. 3 Blossoms 
come on the trees which are sprouting vigorously A 
The grass begins to grow and the air becomes warmer 
and milder. 

Soon the fields are covered with fragrant and 
brilliant flowers, and the woods and thickets are green 
and beautiful. The birds sing gaily 6 on the bushes ; 
and are busy 6 building their nests. At the end of 
Spring, the cuckoo suddenly comes 7 to us. She arrives 
from across the sea, and it is pleasant to hear her 
song through the country. 

In spring the farmers begin to cultivate the land, 
and to sow seed, whilst everyone is busily engaged 
from morning till night. How pleasant it is 8 to watch 
the young lambs gambolling in the fields, or iunning 
after their dams, bleating. And pleasanter still to 
watch? the flocks of young birds amusing themselves 
by flying 10 from branch to branch or swimming gently 
and smoothly on the surface of the water, with nothing 
in the wide world to trouble them. 


H._bUACAltt CAUOlttCeAC Agus 1 pe& tl 

5AH ctiemeArii. 


Hi pAt>A ó bi buACAitt beAj; CACOiticeAc Ap An 
*oq\Aen Ag t>ul ó bpuppetp 50 ttAtnúp. bí pgpúouij;- 
teoip fgoite fA cApÁipce céAtmA. £eAp $An cpei*oeAm 
*00 b’eAÚ é. lluAip a bi An q^Aen A5 gAbÁit ÚAp 
eA^tAip t>o bain An buACAitt a CAipín *dÁ ceAnn 50 
huppAtriAC A5 beAnnu^At) *oo’n flAom-SAcpAiminc. bi 
An pspunuigceoip aj; téijeAú pÁipéip 50 ocí peo, ac 
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nuAif a cug fé fé rvoeAfA uffAim An buACAttA Wn 
eAgtAif x)o cuip pé ^Áipe Af Agiif t>o ÍAbAip fé: “If 
t)ócA ^up CACoiticeAc éú, a cAfA,” Af feifeAn leif An 
mbuAÓAilt. “ If eAt), a bum’ UAf Ait,” Aff’ An buA- 
CAitl, “ Aguf if geAff 50 ngtACf Ait) mé mo CéAt) 
ComAom. UÁ An UeAgAfg CpíofCAibe nÁc móf v>e 
jtAn-meAbAif ajaui Anoif.” “ Cat) a múineAnn fé fin 
mnc?” “ ttúm-oiAmpA An Cpeioim.” “Ca-oiau iia 
ttúin- , oiAmf a fo? UÁ10 fiAt) imcijte Af mo ceAnn fAt) 
ó, Ajjuf beib An fcéAÍ céAonA AgAC-fA 1 gcionn caiii- 
Aitt.” “ go t>eimin, ni beib, a bum* uAfAit, te 
congnAm T)é, ní teogfAib mé Af mo ceAnn 50 x>eo 
Ttúin-'oiAm|\A nA Upíonoioe pó-tl^omúA nó Aon ceAnn 
eite aca.” “ Cat) a ciAttuijeAnn An Upionóio fo- 
il AOrilCA?” “Aon t)lA ATTlÁin 1 t)Cfí PeAffAnAlb, A 
bum’ UAfAit.” “An ocuigeAnn cú é fin, a ca|ia?” 
“tli cuigpimio tiúin-T)iAmAf 50 mbeimío Af neAih, cé 
50 bfuit ofAinn é cpeioeAmAinc.” 

*Out AmujA. 

A. 

1. He pointed his finger at them as a sign of 
scorn. 2. Do you notice how cold the weather is 
to-day. 3. The sooner he goes home the better. 
4. He could not catch the apple when she threw it 
to him. 5. Fionn lifted the full of his two hands 
of water out of the spring, but he spilled it on the 
ground before he reached Diarmaid. 6. Necessity 
knows no law. 

B. 

“ I believe only what (58) I understand, ” said 
the gentleman. “ Well, sir,” rejoined the boy, " if 
you believe only what you understand, tell me this. 
How can you move your finger when you will ? ” 1 
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" I move my finger when my will sets in motion the 
muscles in my finger .” 2 “ But do you understand 
how it (51) is done ? ” “ O ! certainly ” (5). " Very 

well, if you understand that, tell me why you can 
by willing it move your finger, while you cannot 
move your ear as an ass can.” 

The (44) question was too difficult for the learned 
gentleman. He smiled and said under his teeth, 
" Nonsense , 3 yoiing man, you are too young to 
teach me.” He resumed the reading of his paper, 
and did not raise his eyes from it until the lad had 
left (75) the carriage. 


12.— AH plA*ÓAC. 

bi bpógA Ap cum AgAinn, -j CÁ ’pop Ag ah pAOgAb 
gup cpom An c-uaIac iao bpógA Ap gAppún bÁ piAÓAig 
(107). X)o bAineAinAp *oirm tia (39) bpógA, -j *oo cuip- 
eAtriAp 1 a*o pém 1 Áp gcuio beAbAp 1 bpobAc 1 T>cop móp 
Aicinn Ap cbAióe An bóicpín. Sitro (55) piAp pinn cun 
50 *ocÁngAiTiAp com pAt)A be CAob nA b-AbnA. bi An 
jeAnAC pó-Ápo x)úinn An Ác a gAbÁib, ac be h-ÁómAp- 
Aige An noth Ain bi tuac ÓAÚAib nA bó Ag cup gAipbéib 
auiac Ap An mbócAp, 1 cuip peipeAn ÚAp AbAinn Anonn 
pinn. ’Ha óiaió pom níop b’pAOA óúmn cun gup 

pUgAlUAp Ap An bpiAÓAC. 

1 gcionn cAmAibb o’éipig geApppiAÓ Ap a gnÁcóig. 
PpeAbAipe céAgApcA bÁioip a b’eAÓ* é. Siút> (55) cun 
piubAib é, 1 piúo ha gAÓAip go niAn Ap a cóip, 1 nA 
niApcAig Ap pÁbAib nA ngAÓAp. bí púib AgAinn go 
mbuAibpeAó pé piAp ó cuaió (9) cpé Cnoc ha 

* § 215. 
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-j 5 ° mbeAÓ jaaóa|\c bpeÁj AgAinn-ne Ap au bpAÓAC 
Ó’n JJCT 10 C, AC T )0 bí A TftAÍAipU n’jrtKVOAJI fé. J'éApÁriAC 
AtiUAf ó priA cnocAib a b*eAt> An buACAitt tío, •] ip aji 
nA cnocAib cug yé AjAió Apíp. Siúo ó *óeAf é. Cuip 
fé An AbA Anonn t>e -j ipceAé teip i lÁ|t po|\CAi5 An 
juipc bui'óe Ag bun nA gcnoc. Úug nA jjAÓAip ia]\]aaóc 
A p An geApppAó *00 teAtiAUiAim:, ac bA beAg An 
ttiAireAf *oóib é. T)o féi*o An AÓApc, •] aii méit) aca t>o 
cuaió éAp AbAinn Anonn •o’plteA'OAp AtiAbb ’tia gceAnn 
•j ’nA gceAnn (40) -j bAÓ úóig beAC te péACAinu o|\ca 50 
pAib fópc nÁi|\e opcA yé pÁó ip gup pcAoileAT>Ap uaúa 
aii 5eApppAf). 

beipc VeA|t. 

A. 

1. I thought a few weeks ago the work* would 
have to be abandoned. 2. Take care lest the dog 
bite you. 3. Do not conceal anything from me in 
future. 4. This is the book I was speaking of the 
other day : I have just sent for it. 5. Don’t trust 
that man or you will suffer for it. 

B. 

We did not care to go along the road, not 
knowing (4) whom we might chance to meet A We 
thought it better that none of the other pupils should 
see us. The day had been excessively warm, and 
we knew that the Gaddagh would be much lower 
than it had been in the morning. Entering (113) 
James O’Shea’s* meadow we crossed the ford 2 at the 
foot of the cliff. We did not lose much time in 3 
going (eastward) along the lane, until we made out 4 
the bush in which we had left our shoes and books (39). 
Alas ! there were neither shoes nor books there.* 
Affairs were bad enough for those who had lost their 
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books * but those who had lost their shoes were in a 
sad plight . 7 Some of us began to cry, " I should not 
dare go hom& to-night without my shoes,” said John 
” But if you were to cry your eyes out 9 what would 
you have by it 10 in the long run ?” 11 said another. 

“ I know very well what I shall get as a result of 
to-day,” said I, " a whipping from my father and a 
scolding from my mother. But look here t 12 how do 
we know but that someone has taken (17) the shoes 
and books and hidden them somewhere else purposely 
to give us a fright. Let us search both fences of the 
lane.” We did so, but had our labour for nothing. 


13.— sneAcuAt). 

UÁ pé Ag cácaú pneAÓCAió. péAC nA tubógA mAp 
tuiceAnn piAt> ’n-A mitcib (40) 50 bpeÁg, bog, ú|\. Hac 
cium a cAgAnn piAt) 1 rnoiAió a céite; nAC bpeÁg gtéi- 
geAÍ pnAp acá opcA. Acc ’n-A T>iAit> pin ip mle, CÁ 
An ppéip go béip oopÓA teó. 

péAC mAp teAgAnn piAt> Ap t)uuip, ip mAp neincAp 
uipce úíob, Agup mAp púgAnn An cAtAm An c-uipce pin. 
Ac peo 1 nuiAit) a céite ia*o, 1 ucpeo go bpmt bpAu bÁn 
Ap An *ocAbAm uaca, Agup ip geÁpp go mbeió An 
pneACCAÚ cpoig Ap Aoipne* Ap An 'OCAbAm. Agup beió 
pé níop Aoipue póp Ap CAob ua píonA ’oe'n cÍAióe. 

UÁit) nA bóicpe Ap pA*o bÁn ne, Agup ip neACAip 
piubAÍ opcA. tTIo tpuAg-pA nA béin boccA, cÁ bpuigit) 
pi At) biAb ip poitin go beAgpAit) An pneACCAú ? 

Ha cpAobACA 1 n-Apt gnÁt leo x>ub cum puAin, péAC 
mAp a bpuit pi At) cLúouigce pé pneAccAti, Agup An pioc 
t)’Á pigmugAú ceAUA péin. 

* § 618 (b). f § 542. 
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Cat) a óéAupAió riA CAOipijj Ap iia cnocAib jati péAp, 
gAn t0n,gAn ionAT> ctm | tinge aca ? Cat) a úéAnpAró 
T1A bA Y An bpÁipC, gAU blAÚ, gATl ft fOICITl ? 

Agup 50 móp-nióp cat) a tiéAtip ait> tia T)Aoine boccA 
nÁ pint T)ócAin tia howce aca, Agup gAn ceme nÁ 
0 at)ac ctucniAp leAbtAn aca ; Agup gAn inópÁn éAT)Aig 
ÍAe tiÁ oróce Ag Á bpÁipcióib ? 

bA ceApc t)úirm 50 téip cAbpugAÚ teip tia T)Aoinib 
boccA Ap ceAéc An geiriipió. 

An c-AtAip Ua T)uinnin. 

A. 

1. What right have you to this book ? 2. I 

cannot write as long as you are in the way. 3. He 
used to go to Galway three times a year. 4. In the 
year 1559, Seaghan the Proud was elected chief of 
his clan (write out the date in full in its Irish form). 

5. The house was being put in order when I returned. 

6. I have nothing further to say about this matter. 

7. This man, I know, is twice as old as that one. 

8. In the year 1905 there was hardly anyone in the 
town who was not learning Irish (write out the date 
fully in its Irish form). 


B. 

Winter lasts 1 from 1st November to 1st February, 
according to the Irish 2 mode of 3 reckoning. It was 
much more severe formerly than it is now. In 
Winter we have 4 cold and frost and snow, as well as b 
rain and severe winds. Daylight is of short dura- 
tion* but the nights are exceedingly long. The 
water is covered with ice, to skate (64) upon which 
(60) is a pleasant and healthful exercise (7). People 

t §565. ft §605 (1). 
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must wear extra clothing to protect themselves 
from the cold. 

At night, after the day’s work is done, the house- 
hold sit cosily by the fireside. A number of the 
neighbours often join them 7 and songs are sung and 
tales of the Fiann are told, while fun and merri- 
making and enjoyment reign supreme . 8 They tell 
of Fiann Mac Cumhail and of Oisin of Oscar and of 
all the Fiann. Very often, too, they tell stories of 
the “ Good People,” or of ghosts, “ creepy ” stories 
that would frighten one. And when the neighbours 
are going home late at night, some of them are afraid, 
especially if they have to pass a churchyard or a wood 
or any “ lonesome ” place of that sort. 


14 — An pi AT) AC. 


(A]i teAnAmAinc.) 

1 gceAnn caiiiaiU, big oo cÁinig nA gAÓAip aitiac Af 
An gc;ip\Ac, i At) lÁn oe ca^ca -j pj Aitce ctnppeAC go teoji. 
T>o teAnAOAji An geA]\|\pAÓ -j oo teAnAmAp-nA iAO-fAn 
aji peAÓ CAtnAilt big. nío|\ óeACAi|\ coimeÁo piAf 
leO AnOlf. bí nA 111A]\CA1g Ag gluAlfCACC go cuig. 
Seo cugAinn AniAp cpup* nó ceAtjiAp aca aji cofAn- 
Áijvoe i An beAn iiAf aí A]i co^ac. bí bóicpn cuniAng 
Ann, geACA aja CAob oe -j beAjviiA ctoc aj\ An ocAob 
eiLe. bi An geACA o únc a. W péAOfAó Aon cApAÍt 
OÁpf 1Í1A1H p ATT1 An geACA "] An beApiA OO gÍAnAÓ. 
bí CApAll nA mnÁ Ag oéAnAiii a|\ An ngeACA -j niAjvcAé 
eile ’nA oiaió, a o’ia]\j\aió ceAéc j'ua y téi, ac ni pAib 

* §§ 481, 482. t § 422. 
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Aon riiAiceAp t>o atw. bí ■opoc-puA'OAp pé CApAÍt riA- 
mnÁ. tlí pAib An geACA peACC pAriiAine ua£a. biop 
péin Ap epic (83) : biomAp 50 téip Ap cpit : “ TTlApbó- 
pApt í,” AppA mipe, 1 mo cpoióe iin béAÍ AgAm : ac An 
pAit> ip beiceÁ Ag cuimitc *oo cltiAipe bí SeAgÁn 
ÚAiógín AuuAp oe’n cÍAióe Ap An mbóicpín, An geACA 
opcAitce Aige, 1 An beAn UApAt cAp beApnAin ipceAé 
mAp a beAt) éAn. T)o teAn An mApcAÓ eite í. Aó 
geAÍtAim-pe útnc gup bAin pipe An ceApbAC xy*k CApAtt 
miAip a piiAip pí ipcig | % a pÁipc ítlóip é. bi pé mínigte 
Aici Ag pÁgAinc nA pÁipce út>. 

beipc £eAp. 

A. 

1. Who has the best book ? I have the biggest 
book, but I don’t think it is the best. 2. He has 
not been here for the past week so far as I know. 
3. I shall write the first six sentences of the next 
exercise. 4. Ask him to lend you the book. 5. 
That is the first swallow I have seen this year. 

B. 

I heard the young woman remarking to a horse- 
man who was near her that she would like to know 
who* was the boy who had opened the gate into 
the lane for 1 her a short time before. ” Do you see 
him here ? ” said he. “ Even if I saw 2 him,” said 
she, “ I should not recognize him, my horse was 
careering along so wildly 3 that I had not time to look 
at him whilst crossing the lane. Try whether he is here, 
if you please.” “ Does anyone know,” said the gentle- 
man aloud, " who opened the gate of the lane a short 
time ago for this lady.” I looked over at John, but he 

* 5 2 * 5 . 
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did not stir. 4 4 I know who it was,” said I. " That 
is he over yonder.” " Come here, John,” said the 
gentleman. The lady dismounted. “ Now, my little 
lad,” said she, “ I ought to be very grateful to you, 
and so I am. You saved my life to-day. Were it 
not that 4 you opened the gate for me just now 6 it is 
to be feared 6 that I should not be here at present, 
but, thank God, the day has not closed with disaster . 7 
To you alone under God my thanks are due . 6 Upon 
my word,” added she, holding out her hand to John, 
there is no fear that I shall forget this day as long 
as I live .” 9 


lfl.— bearm éA'OAin. 


1 ngioppAcc nAoi mite nó uiAp pm no b&ite Áca 
C tiAÚ cá be&rm móp Átumn Ap a ncugCAp beAnn 
0 AnAip — ó éAoipeAÓ éijpn no bi *nA commune Arm nA 
céAncA* btiAnAn ó poin. Ip pémip te nume nut Anti 
Anoip Ap bApp nA cpucAtt ac cinnquge, Agup ip caic- 
neArriAc An c-AipceAp é. UéigeAnn An bócAp coip nA 
pAíppge Agup mÁ cÁ éAn-eotAp a$ac Ap pcAip nA + 
h-éipeAnn ip móp ip piú nuic An cupAp. jAbAnn An 
cpucAitt cinncpeAC cpeApnA nA h-Áice ’nA ncu5At> % An 
cum ip mó ne’n cogAn An tÁ ún no cAitt bpiAn móp 
bopóime a auaiii Ag cpom i gcoinne nA n-AttmupAC. 
UéigeAnn An bócAp cAp An cpeAncitt ajj Citt-bAppAC 
’nA bpuit PpoinpéAp Ó h-Uigin ff ’nA tuije. Hi péimp 
tinn nut cpeApnA gAn cuimneAm Ap “ Aimpip nA cpiob- 
tóine,” Ap An nJ^ApAtcAc UApAt 05, Agup Ap An 

* § 175. t § 473 (2). t §§ 26 (e) t 279. 

ft Commonly known as “The Sham Squire/* 
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mbpACA'oóip mbpéAn út> acá Anoif pAn UA15, gAti cboic 
of a ciorm. Cnoc móp Ábumn 1 y eAt> beArm 6AT>Aip 
péin, au fAippjje ’ua éimceAbb ac AmÁin Ap cAob oe. 
be tint! ati cfAmpAió Aguf An fojrtiAip bíonn pé cbúo- 
uigúe be fjtAoc ip be h-Aicinn bpeÁj ó|vóa, ac my An 
geimpeAb if puAp bom An Áiu é. UÁ pAbApc atia- 
bpeAj ó bAf|\ An cntnc ; pbéibce THubAipn 50 gbé 50pm 
1 bfAt) uaiu, An fAipp5e Ag CAitneAm pé mAp beAb 
fíop-AipgeAt) fé foibbpe nA gpéine, nA h-Aibbce bÁnA 
Ag éipge ptiAf ó bpuAc An uipce, A5up UAtAmiA 
éAgfAmbA Ap TJAC cAob oíoc. 

ItlÁipe tlí Cmnéioe. 

A. 

1. I am as good a man as you. 2. He asked me 
to hasten lest I should be late. 3, “I am exceedingly 
thankful for all you have done for me." “ Don’t 
mention it ! ” 4. The doctor who was sitting near 

us at the concert is the handsomest man, I think, 
I have ever seen. 5. Nothing astonished me more 
than to hear that you had done it. 6. The more we 
have, the more we wish to have. 

B. 

The greater number of the inhabitants of Howth 
are fishermen, and they are able to support themselves 
comfortably } as there is an abundance of fish in the 
vicinity. The little town contains a considerable 
number of shops and a few hotels. During the summer 
months a large number of visitors (7) from Dublin 
resort to it on Saturdays and Sundays, and some 
remain for a few days (105), from Saturday to Monday, 
whilst others stay for a week or a fortnight. There 
are good boatmen in the place, so that one can take 
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a trip 8 on the water and pay a visit to Inis Mac 
Neassan, the little island which is called “ Ireland’s 
Eye ” in English. The island takes its name from 
three saintly men, the sons of Neassan, King of 
Leinster, who lived there in the seventh century. 
It is a wild and lonely spot, in which the ruins of an 
old church are still to be seen, but there is nothing 
else of interest , 3 with the exception o / 4 an old tower 
and a large cavern at the water’s edge. In this island 
was preserved and probably was written the collection 
of Annals called Cf Aoib-£teAfc binne 0AOAif. 


16 — At! mACUitie AgUS Atl c-UAtl. 


bí mAcdfe Aguf uAn tÁ bfeÁg f AriifAib Af bfiiAC 
AbAnn Ag ót. tliiAif bí a óeoc óIca Ag An iriAccife, 
tóg fé a ceAnn, Aguf o’féAc fé Af An UAn. 

“ Cao cuige óuic belt Ag fAitiugAó An uifge ofm?” 
Af feifeAn. 

“If oó,” a ff* An c-tiAn, “ mÁ cÁ éinne AgAinn Ag 
fAitiugAó An uifge Af An oume eite, ní futÁif guf 
CUfA ACÁ Ó’Á f AltlUgAÓ Ofm-fA, UlAf If CÚ ACÁ tAf- 
CUAf, AgUf If UA1C AnUAf llll’ tfeÓ-fA ACÁ All AbA Ag 
gAbÁlt.” 

“tlí hé fin Af f AO ACÁ ofm,” Aff* An mAccife, “a6 
cao cuige óuic An Ainm tAfCAipieAC úo oo tAbAifc 
ofm, cÁ teAt-bliAÓAin ó foin Ann?’* 

“Hi mife tug An Ainm úo ofc,” Aff* An c-UAn, 
“mÁ cugAb ofc í, mAf ni’t leAt-bliAóAin fóf ó fugAó 
mé." 

“ An é An c-éiteAÓ oo meAffÁ a tAbAifc oom, a 
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cuippéij!” App' au niAccípe, “pé mAp cug oo mÁtAip 
a mAtÍAcc nom, nuAi|\ pugAf uaici t)o óeApbpÁéAip ati 
leAc-cúpÍA ? ” 

“ ’Soó péAc,” App’ An c-UAn, “ ní pAib oeApbpÁCAip 
nÁ oeipbfiúp piAtíi Ag Am , Agup ní ieAt-cúpÍA mé.° 
“£éAc!” App’ An mAccípe, “ aíi c-éiceAÓ Aige o’Á 
cAbAijvc *oom, fUAf tem’ béAt ! ” * 

Ce n-A linn pin, pug pé Ap cút cinn Ap An uati, 
^gup ip Aip bA pó-jeApp An riioitt é riiApbAií) Agup é 
ice. 

br»5 An Scéit. 

An ué ceApAnn An éAgcóip *oo óéAnATTi, ní bAOgAÍ 
nÁ 50 bp Aigró pé a x>ócAin óe teicpcéAt cuige. 

Stiocc Af An IpipteAbAp. 

A. 

1. I told them that there was no possibility of 
their going there. 2. They were making prepara- 
tions for the Council. 3. It may possibly be that it 
is not true. 4. I think that the meat disagreed with 
him. 5. He was undecided what to to. 6. I am 
perfectly satisfied to remain where I am. 7. His 
life has been despaired of. 

B. 

One hot day, a wolf and a lamb came, just at 
the same time, to quench their thirst in a stream 
that ran down the side of a rocky hill. The wolf 
stood upon the higher ground, and the lamb at a 
short distance down from him. The wolf, having (4) 
a mind to^quarrel with him, asked him why he was 
stirringTip the water ; and making it so muddy, that 
he could not drink it. 

*§150 ( c ). 
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“ How can that be,” said the lamb, “ for the water 
runs down from you to me ? ” 

" Be that as it may,” replied the wolf, " you are 
a rascal ; and I have been told that you spoke ill of 
me about half a year ago.” 

“ Upon my word,” said the lamb, “ at that time 
I was not born. ,, 

“ Well, sir,” said the wolf, " if you did not, your 
father did; and that is all one.” So he seized the 
poor lamb, tore it to pieces, and ate it. 


17.- Tl AT) ARC Ó T)R01CeA*0 ÍOCUTIAC HA 
5eAT>AiSe. 

If AnA-Átumn Af fAt> An fAÓAfC acá te feifcmc 
ó’n nufoiceAO cfÁcnónA fAriifAió -j An jfiAU Ag *0111 
fé. UÁ nA CfUACA T)ubA Af An ocAob ceAf, CoffÁn 
UiiACAit i binn CAepeAc iau fUAf if AnuAf te céite 
féAÓAinu cé aca if Aoifoe, An *oa ju^Ain — J u^a 
itlóf i beAj; — Af fCÁc nA bemne, Cúm CAittijje 

Ag bun An cnuic, -j piACAt nA CAittije Af a ctiAÚÁn. 
Soij\ ó óeAf i A|\ An t)CAob CAtt t>e beAfnAin ati 
C uimín cÁ nA Uóime -j An ttlAngAfCA, -j ó’n ttlAngAf- 
CAin com f at)a foif te bun An T)Á Cic nit nA cnuic Af 
fAÚAfc. péAc f i A|\ uaic Af tuige ua gféine -j cáio 
cnuic jteAnnA CÁfftAij -j cnuic tlib TIacaij “aj 
bAgAi|\c a gcinn tAf ófuim a céite’* AniAf Ofc. “péAÓ 
ÚAf CAifteÁn nA ITlAinge “ An bócAf ó cuai*ó cun 
UfÁij bí -j An com^Af a x>cu Ait) ” CAf CtiAúÁn Stéibe 
Ttlif. Ó StiAb ITIif f i Af CÁ nA cnuic te feifcinc cun 
50 mbuAiteAnn fuvo An IpAiffge tflóf tAifciAf t>e 
bAingeAn Hi Cúif •] ne bAite ’n Ipifcéifig. 

beifc peAf. 
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A. 

i. It was with the greatest possible difficulty 
he made his escape. 2. He was silly enough to tell 
her he had changed his mind. 3. I think he was 
afraid to tell me the result. 4. I am surprised you 
have not heard of Fitzgerald : he was a scientist of 
considerable eminence. 5. Oh ! do you allude to the 
Fitzgerald who said the ancient Irish were mere 
savages ? He was a Trinity College professor, was 
he not ? 6. Habit is second nature. 

B. 

The parish of Tuagh 1 is situated (97) on the 
western side of the Lakes of Killarney 2 between the 
Reeks and the river^Laune, these beautiful hills being 
on the south, and the “ river of the Fiann ” on the 
north of the parish. Travelling 8 westwards from 
Killarney along the borders of the Lakes, you have 
merely to turn 4 southwards over the Laune bridge, 
instead of pursuing the road to Killorglin , 6 and you 
will find yourself 6 in the parish of Tuagh. Journey 
on a little farther and you will reach 7 Beaufort . 8 This 
road goes directly southwards through Dunloe 9 and 
the Windy Gap, and thence into Kenmare . 10 Beaufort 
is a very pretty little town. From it (5) a road leads 
westward over Robin Bridge 11 until it reaches 
Labanabo . 12 From the cross-roads at Labanabo 
there are two roads going westwards, one leading 
down beside the Church of Knockane , 13 over the, 
lower Gaddagh 14 Bridge, through the “ White- 
meadow ” 16 and down beside the Laune to Killorglin ; 
the other road going westwards from Labanabo 
through the centre of the parish, through Killocan , 16 
and over the upper bridge of the Gaddagh. 
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18.— muinnueAtl ST. LAWRENCE. 


4 ‘ ItlAinifcif binne 0 AT>Aif ” (99) a gtAoócAf Af An 
cfeAn-citt, Aguf nuine oe tTIumncif (29) St. Lawrence, 
cíjeAjuiAÍ nA h-Áice; t>o cuif Af bun i, if doca, cim- 
ceAtt nA btiAónA 1225. UÁ cum a bfeÁg uifti póf, 

AgUf CUgCAf Alfe 1T1A1C T>1. 

Seo (52) mAf a fuAip, ttlumnceAf St. Lawrence 
cigeAfnAf 1 mbinn 0 A*oAif. 1 mbtiAÓAin 1169 (27), 
nuAi]\ cÁinig nA HoftnAnnAig 50 h-éifinn fé cuifeAb 
*ÓiApmuT)A nA ng^bt, éÁinig Sir Armoricus Tristram 
Aguf John De Courcy cun cife 1 mbinn éAOAif. 
boctAnnAij (99) •oo bi nA gcomnuióe Ann, if •oóca, Aguf 
buAió Sir Armoricus ofCA. Úug An fi ftAiceAihAit 
ÚU, An *0AfA 6infi beAnn 0 At)Aif *oó Aguf finne fé 
UigeAfnA binne 6AT>Aif t>e. CúpÍA btiAÓAn ’tia biAib 
feo, oo b’éigeAn •oo’n UigeAfnA nuAt> cfoio Af f on a 
cigeAfnAif, mAf Aifig fé 50 f Aib nA t)AnAi|\ Ag ceAcc 
’nA coinne. bí Lá £eite LofCAin Ag reAcc, Aguf geAtt 
An UigeAfnA Tristram Wn nAom go ngtACfAó fé St 
Laurence mAf Ainm Aif péin Aguf Af a ftiocc go t>eo, 
■oÁ gCAbfóóAó An nAom teif. tli feAOAf Af cAbfuig 
nó nÁf CAbfuig ac, pé fcéAÍ é, buAió UigeAfnA binne 
0 At)Aif Af a nAimóib Aguf cÁ Ainm St. Lawrence Af a 
ftioóc ó fotn. Jo t>ci cAmAÍt géAff ó foin bíot> 
“pACfún” Af fiubAt 1 mbinn 0At>Aif gAÓ éin péite 
LofCAin. 

ITIÁife ni CinnéiT>e. 

A. 

i. That is the best writing I have yet seen. 
2. There is no blindness to compare with it. 3. Get 
up ! it is a quarter to seven. 4. There were about 
fifty present at the meeting. 5. He was lighting 
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his pipe by the roadside when the car passed him. 

6. I was speaking to a friend of yours the other day. 

7. The horse jumped out over the wall. 

B. 

As I am speaking of the St. Lawrence family, 
there is another anecdote in connection with them 
which deserves mention. When Grace O'Malley was 
returning from England, after her visit 1 to Queen 
Elizabeth, she interrupted her journey here. The 
people of the castle were at 2 dinner, and the gates 
were shut. Grace in anger remarked (4) that it was 
a strange 3 manifestation 4 of hospitality to shut the 
gates while dinner was in progress. In order to teach 
them better manners she carried off the young heir, 
who was amusing himself on the castle lawn. She 
brought him to Connemara, and kept him there (m) 
till Lord Howth promised to leave his gates open ever 
afterwards at dinner time. It is only a few years 
since this custom was abandoned. Everyone was 
welcome to share the repast, but on the advent of the 
railway 6 to Howth, too many visitors (7) came, and 
the St. Lawrences (29) were compelled to desist from 
their universal 8 hospitality. 


19— mómín. 

pu&m fí cut&ic bpe&§ é&o&ig, ó riiutt&c 
(123), 'b&t ^1^51*0, i , oufe&i]\c fí le tTlóiju'n i&w 
pom X)o cup tnmpi. ÚApp&inj; pí bpob eite <sn -ocop 
-j *oo t>ein e&c *oonn we. *OubAiju: pí te ITIóipín ce&cc 
1 u-Áijvoe Ap Ati e<sc poin -] 50 mbé&pp&t) pé 50 dcí atv 
c-Aon&c í 1 t&]\ n-Aif Armpo &\\\y jj&n ^on fciúpuj&ó ; 

&\\ "cAbAip cú\\y& pÁipc Aorun^. 
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ipceAC i nuAiti a beij\ a$ neAti*™ Ap aii ngeACA éaji 
n-Ai|\ bei*6 An twine iia^aI 05 vo coinnib Ann. pAf- 
jiócavó yé *óíoc: “ Cat) Af cú let) coil ? *’ AbAip-pe 
lei r gup ó bAile nA LÁirinrmí, -j cai]\ AbAile jjati riioill 
’nA TJiAit) poin : CAbApp Ao-p a Aipe -oo’n cij 50 t)ci 50 
bpillip caji n-Aip.” 

Sin (52) iiia]\ a bí. ÚÁmig tllóipín 1 n-Ái|At>e Ap ait 
eAC. ComÁin fí léi -j cuaió y\ 50 t)cí ah c-aohac. 
TluAip a buAil fí ijxeAC cpít) An AonAc bí jjac éinne a$ 
féACAinc uipci -j ní peAUAjiAnAp* *oo’n t)oniAn cé’]\ b’í 
An beAn UAfAl bpeAj 50 léi|\ ; -j 50 móy móp bí An 
twine UAfAl ÓJ5 ’Át CAbAipc yé noeApA 50 géAji, gup 
cug pí cújifA An AonAij ijxeAc 1 50 j\Aib yí a$ *oéAnArii 
Afi An ngeACA caj\ n-Aij'. flíop b’é a -oeApniAt) pom 
beic At; An ugeACA poimpi, 1 le linn (65) jjAbÁtl CAipip 
t)i, •o’piAppuij pé ‘ói CAt) Af í le n-A coil. 

ConcubAp Ó 'OeApriniriinA. 

A. 

1. He had just got up when I arrived. 2. Do 
you know the MacCarthys ? 3. I am surprised you 

have not seen him. 4. Ask him to lend it to me. 
5. We asked him for one but he refused. 6. We 
need such men. 7. He was asking me how you were. 

B. 

Soon afterwards the young gentleman returned 
having forgotten his whip (122). “ Moreen,” said 

he, “ try like a good girl 1 (67) to get me my whip.” 

Moreen went off, and having got the towel as on 
the former occasion, brought him the whip in it. He 
set off (1 13), and Moreen went to tfye little cat. “Now,” 
said the latter (5), “mount this steed, and drive off 
to the fair. Go round about the field 2 as you did 

* § 425. t S 577- 
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before, and when you are (76) approaching the gate 
on your return* the young gentleman will be there 
to meet you.* He will ask you where you are from. 
Say from Whiptown. He is determined not to part 
from you without getting fuller 6 information than he 
he has got, and he will endeavour to grasp your horse's 
rein. He will not succeed in doing so (51), but instead, 
will in the endeavour 8 catch your foot and carry off 7 
your shoe. Never mind that, but ride off home as 
rapidly as you possibly 8 can, and I shall be here to 
meet you." 


20.— tlAOtfl pÁ'OílAIJ. 

*Oeip pÁopAig féin gup giúipcíp llomÁnAC a ACAip, 
•j gup 1 mBannaven Taberniae 00 comnuigeAOAp nuAip 
*oo gAb nA h-éipeAnnAig é péin. AtAppuigeAó Ainm 
An bAill pin ó foin, -] oeip An cuto 1 p mó oe pnA 
hugOApAib gup Ab é An Áic é go nglAOócAp Cill 
pÁnpAig 'Óúm bÁppcuin 1 11-AlbAin Aip irvoiu. *Oeip 
u&OAip eile, Ám, gup pA* b).'pAinnc acá au Áic úx> pé 
Ainm éigin eile. ’Sé mo cuAipim péin go bpuil An 
ceApn acu po, niAp nuAip o’éAluig pÁopAig leip AbAile 
— o’éip pé mbliAT>An 00 CAiceAm oó ’tia AOÓAipe Ap 
SliAb TTIip 1 n-Aonopuim— ip aitiIaió 00 cug pé a 
AgAió Ap bppAinnc. t)o b’éigin oó ÓÁ céAp mile 
no piubAl pul a bpuAip pé long *oo béAppAó léi é, puo 
nÁp gÁbAó óó a t)éAnAm *oÁ mb’ Áil leip oul go 
h-AlbAin, triAp cÁ SliAb tTlip 1 ngeAppAcc peAcc nó occ 
x>e (38) thílcib oo’n fAippge -j nob’ pupupcA 00 pÁo- 
pAig nó t)’Aon eile cupAc ‘OfÁgAil 1 gcuAiicAib Aon- 
tjpomA An UAip pin 00 cógpAó go b-AlbAin é. tlí 

* *.473 (2). 
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ceApAim 50 pAib a on gnó Aige 50 h-AlbAin niAp uac 
pib Aon bAinc Aige leip An cip pin, ac gup b’é a bi 
uaió nut AbAile go *ocí An PpAinnc -j gup b’é pm An 
pÁú gup piubtuig pé *óÁ céA*o mile ó úeAp go pope 
t^Áipge nó go CopcAig le h-AgAit> luinge u’pÁgAit. 

ConÁu TTIaoI. 

A. 

i. Have you ever come across a man named 
Hayes ? 2. He asked me if I had ever heard of 
Owen Roe O’Neill. 3. I am a son of his. 4. She 
bought these oranges at a penny a piece. 5. Here 
are three books — have your choice. 6. It will take 
me two days to reach him. 7. Do nothing to-day 
you might be sorry to have done to-morrow. 

B. 

Patrick attended school at Tours, in France, 
and for a while was under the tuition of St. Martin . 
When he returned to Ireland he had been ordained 
priest. He had a great admiration for the Irish. He 
understood their customs and their language, and he 
worked hard, day and night, on their behalf, spread- 
ing the Gospel amongst them. There had been 
Christians and saints also in Ireland before his time, 
for the Irish had intercourse with Rome long before 
Patrick came. It was said that Cormac Mac Art 
himself was a Christian, and that Fionn Mac Cumhaill 
also had a knowledge of the faith. Pope Celestine 
sent over to Ireland a priest named Palladius (who, 
it would seem, did not knew the native language 
(7)), but the Irish expelled him immediately. It 
was not so with Patrick. He understood them and 
they understood him and his labours though arduous 
were fruitful . x 
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21.— All SCOtL. 


tluAip A éÁimg An x>ei6 a ctog Agup tia pcolÁipí 50 
téip bAitigce aó po-nume, cÁini^ An mÁijifcip ipceAÓ. 
buAit pé píop puAp (9) uptÁp (104) tia pcoile cúpÍA 
uaiji. CeApAp péin jjup aj; péACAinc opAinn bí pé. Ap 
peipeAU : — “ 11 a buAÓAiltí (15) t)o teAn An piA*ÓAc irroé 
cA^Aitrip aitiac Annpo Ap An uplÁp ; cÁ beAjjÁn ajjaiti 
te pÁb beo 1 t)CAob ha h-oibpe.’* ID’éipigeAp péin 50 
niAtt 1 50 pir^in. *0’éipi5 An beipc eibe. 11 í pAib 
bogAt) Ap étrme eite póp. “UÁ pé (24) óorii mAit A^Aib 
ceAcc aitiac Aiinpo, niAp ip niAit acá ’p top ajaui cé Vmat) 
a bí Arm,” App An mÁijipcip. 'O’éipij beipc nó cpiúp 
eite, a$u p t)ob’ é DeipeAb An pcéil é 50 pAib *oeic* 
neAbAp AgAinn aitiuic a]\ An uptÁp 1 t)ueAnncA ’céite, 
T)*péAC An mÁijipcip opAinn. “ 1 p *oeAp nA bwACAittí 
pib, bAib ó T)ia opAib 1 ip pó-niAic é* mo §nó-pA Annpo 
ó ceAnn ceAnn (123) iia peAócriiAine a 'o’iAppAi'ó pib-pe 
a triúineAt), Agup bnp muinnceAp pA bAibe a$ pcpACAt) 
beip An pAogAÍ cun pib-pe a cup Ap pcoit. bAt> cóip 
50 mbeA*ó nÁipe opAib, a6 cím nÁ pint a teicéit) Ajjup 
ó’y put) é jjup buo>cAitlí jjau nÁipe pib b’péitnp 50 
nt>éAnpAb (66) eAglA pib *oo teigeAp.” 

T)o cimil 5AÓ t)uine AgAinn a teAngA *oÁ bAip. t)o 
bAin An mÁigipcip cúptA CApA puineAiúAil nimneAC Ap 
pÍAicín CAicpéitinn -] t)0 buAit pé Aníop cugAtn-pA. be 
n-A tinn pin t>o buAileAÓ cúptA cnAg An troopAf. 

beipc Ve^. 


* § 585. 
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A. 


i. He told me to do what I pleased. 2. By the 
way, have you heard that Walsh has just left town ? 
3. I think he is a sailmaker. 4. He accompanied 
me for some distance. 5. It is the best course we 
can adopt. 6. He had not proceeded far when he 
heard the man scream. 7. His money is of little 
use to him now. 


B. 

“ You probably have not yet commenced (70) the 
day’s work, sir/' said the gentleman. 

“ Not quite , 1 sir,” said the master. “ I just had a 
little to say (81) to these, boys about their absence from 2 
school yesterday.” 

“ I think I recognize some of them, and what 
brought this lady and myself (19) here was precisely 3 
to beg the boys off for 4 yesterday.” 

“ I should not like to interfere with your work, sir,” 
added the lady, " but I fancy that, if you knew what (56) 
one of these boys did yesterday, you would not be 
so strict with 6 them as you now are. Were it not for 
that boy over there, I am afraid I should not be here 
to-day,” and she related the whole story in detail * 
how 7 John had saved her life by opening 8 for her on 
the previous day the gate leading into the lane , 9 it 
being quite impossibte for her 10 to avoid the dangerous 
place. “ And now, sir,” she added, looking him 
straight in the face 11 “ let them off 12 this time.” 

The gentleman spoke to the master in an undertone, 
and the result of the affair was that both ourselves 
and the girls’ school got a half-holiday in honour of 
the hunt. 
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22.— At! SAlSCljeAC AgUS All ÓlgbeAtl. 


“b|UAt&p féin ! tiÁ nAgo-t»,” A^fA Se&játi, “Aguf 
nÁc * 5ÁÓ tiom é ! nil Aon t)úil pA pA§Ap f oin fpóipc 
AgAin, Agup a mÁijipcip, cÁ lonjjnAt) ajjac ’á óup opm, 
Ajjup fpópc a gtAOÓAC 1 n-Aon cop Aip ; mÁ cÁ ceApbAC 
[cioppAc] opc-pA, nil Aon pioc *oe opm-pA. ComÁin 
leAc Agup leog boni pcrnis.” 

*Oo b’éigeAn oo’ti riiÁigipcip imteAcc, Ajjup nuAip 
a puAip SeAgÁn imcigce é, comAin pé teip nA bA ipceAc 
pA coill Apip. t)o *óem pé T)eitneAp ihai t 50 ntJeAgAit) 
pé 50 cúipc nA n-ACAc. t)o puAip pé cuIai£ Aipm Agup 
éA*OA 15 An CApnA h-AtA 1 §, Aguf cuip fé UITTie 1 AT). 
ComÁin pé teip 50 t)ci An pcÁblA, Agup piiAip pé 
CApAll An ACAlj CéAT)nA AJUf T)0 pug pé Ap a cleic 
AnnfAn. ÚÁinig pé 1 n-Áip-oe Ap An jcApAtt Ajup bí 
imceACC neAth-coicceAncA pé. X)o bí mAlAipc T)aca a]\ 
An gCApAll ATJtip niAlA1|\C DACA Ap A CuIaIC Aipm AgUf 
éA*OAi5 nÁ pAib m*oé poinnp pm. Ú115 fé ajait) a 
óApAill Ap An gcnoc, Agnp pé tié in An cuAin Ajjup bA 
pó-§eApp An riioitl Aip é ’fpoipmc. nA F>° 

téip, cimceAll An ciiAin, T)ub le *0A0imb. bí aii beAn 
05 ceAngAilce pAn Áic céAtmA poimip, gof pAib pí int)é. 
T)o t>ein SeAgÁn ceAnn Ap a§ait> ipceAÓ Ag cpiAÍt 
uipci Agup -o’piApjuiij pé *ói cat) é An ctnp 50 pAib pí 
Annpoin. 'O’inmp pí f>o mAp*o , innip pí *oo’n jAipcijeAc 
in*oé poiniip pin Agup mibAipc pí jjup cÁinig gAipci jeAc 
in*oé x)o pÁbÁit í, Ajup 50 ]\Aib púil aici 50 -oaocpAT) 
pé int>iu Agup 50 pÁb^lpAt) pé Apíp í. 

ConcubAp Ó 'OeApnunrinA. 

♦ § 452 (note). J } 233 (note). 
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A. 

i. I shall have to get shelter from the weather. 

2. He saw a house a short distance in from the road. 

3. I told him to come in and he did so. 4. He had 
paid dearly for it. 5. In that case I shall not remain 
here any longer. 6. He had not been long there 
when he heard voices approaching. 7. I thought I 
was done for. 


B. 

The master then departed, and John drove off 
his cows. He lost no time in 1 getting them into the 
wood, and then proceeded on his search 2 until he 
discovered the giant’s castle. He procured the steed, 
arms, and armour of the first giant he had slain, 
and having donned them he mounted 3 the steed. 
You may be sure he did not forget 4 to take his club, as 
his confidence in it was greater than in any other 
weapon of defence. A large high hill lay between 
him and the harbour to which his master had said 
the reptile I have mentioned 6 would come, in order to 
bear off the king’s daughter. He accordingly faced 
his horse for the hill in the direction of the harbour. 
When he came in sight of it he perceived a concourse 
of people 6 on the slope of the hill and on the fences, 
and he saw in the distance 7 the maiden bound to a 
tree near the strand. He dashed into the midst of 
the people who fled in all directions on perceiving 
his 8 wild’career. HeTmade no halt until he stood in 9 

i J 

the maiden's presence. 
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28.— séxvonA A5us An peAn mib. 


“ Ca*o nA CAob nÁ puilip aj; jjtuAipeAcc tiom ? ” Ap 
peipeAn, pé -óeipe. “í)a c cuimin teAU att ™&P 5^b?” 
“ Ip cuimin liom An mAp^A-ó 50 THAn-thAit,” AppA 
SéAtmA, “ ac ní t)óic tiom gup cuimin teAC-pA é.” Aj;up 
ip AitiÍAit) (17) 0* ceAp pé, pé mAp a ce&p pé Ap An 
jjcnoc Agup é aj; CAinc lei]" An mnAOi, nÁp b’é a gtóp 
péin a bí Ax; ceAcc Ap a étiAb. 

“ tlÁp b’é An mApjjA-ó,” AppA ’n £eAp T>ub, “ mipe 
X)0 CAbAipC (88) OipeAT) AipglT) (92) T)U1C-fe Aguf ceMV 
nóc’ teACAp *ouic aji peAf) c]ií mbliA§An nt)éA5, # aj; up 
cupA do ceAóc tiom nuAip a beAt> An méAt) pin Aimpipe 
CAicue?” “ b’fnn é (54) mApjAt),” AppA SéADnA. 
“ Cat) nA rAob nÁ jjluAipeAn cú opc, niÁ Ap 

peipeAii. “tTUp iií’l An Aimpip CAitce,” AppA SéA-onA. 
“ttí’t An Aimpip CAitce, An eAb ! ” AppA ’n |TeAp ’Oub. 
" UÁ cpí btiAjnA -oéAg Anoip t)ípeAC ó cuipeAp mo 
ppA|\Án ax) tÁnii ipreAC cújAC.” “ b’péi'oip 50 bpuit,” 
AppA SéA*onA, “ ac ní’l An ppApÁn cpí btiAjuA -oÓAg 
Am peilb-pe pop.” “ Conup pAn ? J ’ AppA ’n p'eAp T)ub, 

“ tTlA|\ T)0 CÓgAT) UAim A|\ peAÚ CAITlAllt é,” A^j'A 
SéADn a. “ X)o cÓ5Ab uaic é ! ” A|\pA ’n £eAp T)ub. 
“tlí cpeit>pinn pocAt uaic!” “ tlí cperopeÁ ! tTIÁ 
’peAt) cAt) nA cAob nÁ péA*OAn cú bAinc tiom ?” AppA 
SéAX>nA. 


An c-AÚAip peA-OAp. 


M5o8. 
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A. 

I He knew from her manner that she had come 
for no good purpose. 2. That man is calling you ; 
he whistled for you three or four times. 3. He re- 
mained standing as he was, till I came up. 4. He 
jumped for joy that he had been chosen in preference 
to anyone else. 5. You shall know it only too soon. 
6. Where shall we go this evening ? 7. I am going 

to spend a few months in Switzerland. 


B. 

He will come to-morrow night . 1 He imagines that 
the time will have expired 2 at midnight to-morrow. 
The period will not be completed till four hours later. 
The agreement, confirmed by oath , 3 was that (88) you 
were to get the purse , 4 and that it was to remain with 
you for thirteen complete 5 years. The day you went 
to the fair to buy (80) a horse and a milch cow, the 
purse was taken from you, and it was out of your 
possession for four hours. I look it from you. I 
took it without his being aware of the fact . 3 Had you. 
bought 7 the cow or the horse on that occasion, and 
paid for (116) the purchase, you had violated the 
agreement, and he had you at his mercy* When I 
perceived what your purpose was 9 I took the purse 
from you so that (117) if you made the purchase 
there would be no chance of 10 your paying for it. You 
got the money to buy leather. He has been watching 
(76) ever since 11 to see if you would buy anything 
except leather with it. 
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24. — Ati c-AtnAt)Án A5US An SAllÁn. 


tlíop t)eA5Ait) pé i bpAó ó’n *005 nuAip a cimnnig 
aja An peAnxnnne 00 leA$ pé 1 tÁp nA pÁipce moé 
poinitp pm -j 00 cuaió pé pé n-A óéin, péACAinc cé aca 
beo nó niA|\b a bí pé. tluAip a cuAib pé ipceAÓ pA 
pÁipc niAp a pAib Ati peAnouine 00 connAic pé Dume 
UAfAl A5up gunriA Ai5e 1 oreAnncA An gAtlÁm. bí An 
tunne UAf At A5 péACAinc Ap An ngAÍbÁn -j é A5 *oéAnArii 
longnA t>o cau *oo teAg é. bí pé Ap rí lompÁil ó’n 
ngAttÁn nuAip a úein SeA^Án Aip. “ An bpeA*OAj\Aíp 
cad (56) 00 leAj é?” App An tmine UApAÍ. “UÁ piopA 
(ajjatti) 50 inaic,” Aj\fA SeAjÁn, “ 00 teAgAp p éinig é.” 
“ Cax) nA CAob gup teAjAip é ? " App An tunne UAp aI. 
“*00 cÁnAg AnnpAn AniAó moó.” AppA SeAjjÁn, A5 
peipcmc mo jAbAp, Ajup *oo connAC, MinpAn, ’nA feAfAth 
1 tÁp nA pÁipce é pm, Agup pneAccAÓ A5 péioeAÓ Aip. 
*Oo cÁimg cpiiAj AgAm no, -j vo bAineAp *oíom mo cóca 
móp 1 •00 teACAp uimceAll Aip í. Cuaúap AbAile Ann- 
pAn Agnp ntiAip a úÁnAg a]\ bAtt Apíp 00 bí mo éóuA 
nióp CAitce Aige *óe AnuAp aj\ ah pneACCAÓ. 'O'piAp- 
ptnjeAp tie cat> nA CAob gup caic pé uaió í Ajup níop 
tug pé Aon ppeAg]\A opm. *Oo óeineAp ipceAÓ Aip Agnp 
*oo CU5AP mo giiAÍA ‘óo •] *oo teAgAp é, -] bí ticíní néACA 
50 téip pAn Áic 50 pAib pé ’nA peApA1h. ,, 

ConcubAp Ó 'OeApriiumnA. 

A. 

1. I never needed you so much as I do now. 2. He 
caught the heavy hammer, swung it and cast it from 
here to that white rock. 3. On their way they met 
one of the landlord’s stewards. 4. “ Take that for 
your impertinence,” said he. 5. He shouted to them 
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as the other man had done. 6. Did he throw the 
hammer and the stone the same distance ? 7. He 

told him to catch the wheel and prevent it from 
revolving while he was going past. 

B. 

There came a snowy day in winter, when (4) 
John had to 1 go to drive out his goats, but when he 
saw that the snow continued falling he ran home 
leaving (4) the goats behind . 2 When the day was 
far advanced , 8 and 4 his mother saw that there w;as 
no appearance of the snow ceasing , 6 she told John to 
go to see /0 6 the goats. He shrugged his shoulders, 
and said the weather 7 was very cold. She told him 
to take his overcoat, wrap it around him, and bring 
the goats home, lest they should be buried 8 in the 
snow. 

John took his overcoat and went out (113) through 
the fields to look for the goats. In one of the large 
fields he came across a high pillarstone, which (4), 
not recognizing, owing to the accumulation of snow 9 
on it, he took for 10 a man. He approached, and 
addressed it, asking (4) what on earth possessed it to 
stand 11 there on such a snowy day, The pillar 
stone, naturally , 12 did not speak a word. “ 1 com- 
passionate you, 13 poor fellow/' said John, " you 
must 14 be perishing from 15 cold.” 


26— SAt)b AgUS peAtl At 1 bRAttlAlj. 

“ éifc, a SAób ! ” Afif a ye&]\ An bjiAniAij, “ nÁ biot> 
ceifc opc. UÁ yé biiAilce ifce^c Ain Aigne Ajjup (122) 
a (57) jiAib *oe -óAoirnb gAn ciaU, aj\ An AonAc fo intnu, 
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hac potÁi^ nó* \y 50 bp&íjp^ 1 mb^tt éigm 

&\\ a meAfgt AniAtJÁn 00 póff^ifi pppé tú.” 

Ai^iú, *oo téiTii fí &f & copp, Aguf fill a |\Aib a piop 
ca*o a bí cuije bí aíi oá tÁirii 50 DAingeMi aici 
’ua cuio fé^fóige í ’5^ fcat&ó. *Oo fc^t fí 

Anonn é Agup 00 pcax y\ miaU, é. Ctnp yé & zy\ nó a 
ce^CAip *oe béice^rmaib (38) aj% m&p áuiftpe&T> jj&rri&n 
bott&in (35) be linn íia pgéine *oo cuy a pgópn^ij. 
tlío-p biiAit yé í, cé gup nióp mi foióne Aige é. Cuip 
yé An x>Á táiir» léi Ajjuf *oo caic pé u&vó ahiac í, ^jjup 
*oo pic yé teip péin. tlí fotarii a cuj; pife tia (39) 
méipeMi& téi. *óóic te^c 50 *ocuicfeA*ó &n c-AtiAm 
cup ceic &y ^ (57) pAib tÁic^e^c nu&ift conAC&*o&|A 

poÍACAccAt) a fUAip pe^p An b^&m&ií; ^gtip nu&ip 
con&c&*o&p &n TÍiéipe^nAib S^nb. 

An c-AcAip pe&t>&]\. 

A. 

• 1. You let me be hurt. 2. He asked me how 
many I wanted. 3. They asked us not to do it. 
4. He said he did not need such a thing 5. I can't 
help being content. 6. I said I would write seven 
times as much. 7. I am causing you too much 
inconvenience. 

B. 

The individual on the other side of the king 
wore (15) long grey hair also ; a golden fillet round his 
head kept the hair back from his forehead, he had a 
long grey beard, exactly like the harper’s ; but he 
was by far a heavier and bigger man (102). Sadhbh 
took in 1 the entire situation whilst walking up 2 towards 
the king. When within about five yards of him, she 
stood still, “ Come up a little nearer, my dear,” 

* § 644. t § 612. 
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said the king. She did not move. " Come up. 
Do not be disconcerted ,” 3 repeated the king. " Move 
up. Nothing is going to happen you,” whispered 
the axe-bearer. 4 * She merely 6 unbuckled her cloak 
and allowed it to fall behind her * sprang aP the beard 
of the powerful 8 man who was stationed 9 on the king's 
left hand, and began to drag at the beard just as she 
had done in the case of the owner of the colt on the 
night after the fair. 10 At the second pull both hair 
and golden band came away in one piece 11 in her 
hands ; and to the amazement of all, 12 thereT before 
her, as large as life 1 * was the honest Siogaidhe. 


26.-- twine *oe snA tnituib. 


“If móp An nÁipe óuic a SéAmAip beic ’Áp bpÁj^Ainc 
nÁp n-AonAf * i noeipeAÓ Áp pAojAit, Ajjup gAn ttiac 
gAn mjeAn eite AgAinn ac cti,” AppA SeAjÁn tTlóp te 
n-A éAn-mAC. “ ní te puA t óuiu-pe nÁ oom mÁtAip,” 
AffA SéAmAf, “ACÁim Ag imceAcc, ac nit out AgAtn Ap 
puinn fAióbpip oo ppoicmc inf An Áic feo. ÚAipbeÁn 
Uaój btnóe *óom pcpibmn ó n-A thAc DomnAtt.t Ajjup 
oeip fé 50 bftnt oeic pcittinge piceAO Aige o’Á 
ocuitteAm fAÍ tó, Agtif f m AipxjeAo (53) nÁc pévoip 
oorhfA a cup te céite 1 jcoiccióip.” “A true mo cpoióe,” 
App An c-ACAip, “nÁ cpeio ó émne 50 bfuit jac oume 
ÓUA1Ó 50 h-Aimeipice tÁn oe fAióbpeAf, Agup oeip 
mópÁn nÁ fuit Ann ac obAip cpuAió -j gup beAg An 
c-Aip5 e AO bíonn A5 peAp oibpe CAp éip oiot Ap a cuio 
bio ip éAOAig ip ópcuijeacc ” . . . “ nit teijeAf Aip, 

**651. t 5 4 77. Í § 4 73 ( 7 ). 
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a a£a ip,” *}\fA SéAmAp, " cÁ fé buAitce ipceAÓ im 
Aigne 5 U P 5 eA 1 'l' 5° wbevó mó]\Án aij^vo ajjaiti Agup 
Anj'oin ptbpeAT) AbAite cujac péin A^uf cun mo riiÁéAjt 
. . . ttí glAC^At) SéAmAf coriiAipte ó éinne, Agujvo’pÁg 
fé a bAile -oúcAif, -j bí a acai|\ Agup a riiÁtAi]t 50 
■oubAc (j6), t>ob|\ónAc íia óiaiú. Do jiéip a Aigne féin 
bí ^AfpA *oe buACAilUb -j *oe cAitírríb ó Ció^t&róe 
be (81) beic ’riA coinmb 1 t 1 uA*ó 0 Ab]\oc. I 1 uai]\ f]Aoic 
yé An bAile móp fAn, ní jiAib ouine oe’n Aicme peo 
poimi|' Agup cuavó fé 50 cij ójxa bí comgAjtAc oo’n 
Áic t^u]\ cAinu; An ton^ cun CAlriiAn. 

IIIÍCeÁt Ó tlAjAlÍAlj. 


A. 

1. We are six papers short. 2. Don't delay me ! 

3. He lay down on the sofa and soon fell asleep. 

4. The doctor cut off his leg. 5. He treated them 
in the same way as he had the others. 6. He invited 
me to dinner. 7. They passed a house the door of 
which stood open. 

B. 

“ Dan," said James, the night previous to 
his going to work, 4 4 what shall be my wages per* 
day, and what sort of work shall I have ? " " Ten 

shillings a day," said Daniel; "as for the work, I 
shall not give you any information about it for I 
should prefer to let you have a trial of it, and you can 
then form your own opinion." “ Did you not say 
when writing to your father that you had thirty 
shillings a day ? Only for that statement of yours 
it is very probable that I should not be here now." 
*' I pity you," said Daniel. “ I sent my father that 

* 5 473 ( 7 ). 
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account to cheer up the poor man. I did not wish 
to let him know the life of hardship 1 endured by 
artisans in this country, for I knew how grieved he 
would be to know that I was slaving here every day 
since I left Ireland. Take my advice and send home 
to your father for some money and return as speedily 
as you can. If I had any possible chance of saving 
up as much money as would pay my passage to Ireland 
I would not be long in this country.' * 

The next morning they were up before five and 
were at work at six. James was carrying mortar on 
his back from the street up four ladders of twenty 
rungs each . 2 About eleven o'clock when he was more 
than half way up the fourth ladder he slipped and 
fell three storeys, coming (4) on his back on the 
ground floor. The priest prepared him for death, 
and then he wrote the following letter home. 


27.— séAt)ttA A^tis seAgAtt tiA geAtAije. 

bíof oióce (107) aj ceAcc AbAibe ó’n p pÁro, Agup 
5 * bÁib 1 beic ah OóúAp beACAH *oom,* *oo rÁimg 
lAjtAcc *oe ÍAige opm, Agup t>o puineAp Aji cboic 1 buib 
*oe ctAine ah feócAijt. T)o cuiu mo conbA opm (9), Agup 
ntiAip a nuipijeAp bi ah cóom beAg imnigce, ac bí pé 1 
n-Atri riiAipb riA h-oroce. “PpeAbAp Am pui*óe Ajup 
CUgA]" A 5 AIÚ Ap AH mbAlte, AgUp ge Abb Aim *ÓU1C HÁ 
pAib aoh mAipbicige inp ha copAib AgAm. Oróce bpeAg 
ppéip-jeAbAije •oob* eAú i. tluAip a bíop, mAp *oéAppÁ, 
fice pbAC Ó*H gepOj'Aipe cé jeAbAÚ AHÍOp t)ÓCAp HA 
b r ó AC SeAgÁH HA 5 e ^kAlje, AH popAipe blceAIHHAlg 

* § 622 (2). 
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( 35 )* a con AC é, t>o ceApAp tÁicpeAÓ 50 pAbAp 

péió. be n-A turn pin u’AipigeAp An ninne a$ piubAt 
Atn óiAig. t)’péAÓAp ca|i mo guAtAinn. Có beAó Ann 
ac SÓAonA, A5UP a t)Á púil A]\ T>eAp5-t ApAó, a 5up 
pgiAti Apt CA|\Ang Aige, pguvn coipe ouibe. t)o gtuAip 
pé CA]\m Am a6 Agnp Ú115 pé AgAió Ap An pppio. be n-A 
tinn pin *00 conAC pptAnnc ÍAppAc, -j tÁicpeAc ha óiAig 
pAn 00 conAC SéAonA a|\ An Áic Agup (122) é ’ha 
AonAp. 

An c-AcAip peAOAp. 


A. 

1. Was the table laid when you arrived. 2. He 
remarked that this might possibly be the place. 3. 
The cold is so intense in Newfoundland that if you 
touch a piece of iron, your fingers will stick to it. 
4. " That won’t do either,” said I. 5. He made me 
run down the hill. 6. I sent him word that I was 
ready. 7. He asked the chief to assist him in conquer- 
ing his enemies. 

B. 

At first he was a mortal man — a highway 1 robber. 
He used to be out at night, plundering by moon- 
light. His name was John, and on account of his 
brigandage, he was nick-named 2 “ Moonlight John.” 
He frequented Bothar na Bro at night, watching for 
any who might chance to pass along the road at a late 
hour, and robbing them. At length, one dark night, 
he committed a murder there, and shortly afterwards, 
another. Thereupon the friends of the murdered men 3 
came and concealed themselves near the road. When 
the night was pretty well advanced, one of them, 

t §578. 
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coming (4) out on the road, pretended to be intoxi- 
cated. John was likewise on the watch, and when 
he saw the drunken man, as he thought, he leaped 
out and attacked him. Forthwith they all rushed 
out and Moonlight John was killed. Thenceforward, 
a ghost was seen in Bothar na Bro, r and the name' 
“ Moonlight John|” continued to be applied 4 to the 
apparition. 


28 . — ha séAntiA TiAT)Aine. 


“ Ip pot (ot) tiom a teitéio pin 00 ctop Ap no béAl, 
a AtAip peAnAp.* pAn 50 bpeicpip tia ptuAigce 
^AeóeAt ip riA PpAnncAig ctipce 00 tiocpAió auaU, Ap 
An nibtiAÓAin peo cugAinn cun nA n^AttApuic no 
tpAOCA‘ó. ,> “1 ^ceAO níb-pe, ip beA^ nÁ cuipeAun An 
cAinnc pin a$ úipticeAn mé,” App An pAgApc, a$u p 
ÍApAó ’nA ptuc be pAipeoncAÓc. 1 t/Ániipig pé a ppiAn, 
buAit pé tevób Ap a peAn-CApAtt niACÁncA no bAin 
ppeAb Aipci Agu p peo cun piubAit é. 

0 A g^bA, CAn no gnip (neinip) leip aii AtAip 
PeAnAp?” AppA TDac píngín T)ub Ap gAbÁit ipceAc nó 
pA ceApnÓAin cúca. 

“ Hiop gniop-pA (neineAp-pA) pioc teip pém ac 
cuipeAp cpún pé n-A cApAtt,” App An gAbA, Ag uriitu- 
5 An. bí pé A5 cnÁiriipeÁit ip gÁ (41) pÁn 50 bpuitmín 
A5 nut Ap AiihteAp, ip Ag peotAn Áp n-óigpeAp tAp 
pÁite gAn coinne te n-A nceAcc (89) tAp n-Aip,” AppA 
X)iApmuin. “Hi bpéAg cum ne pin/* AppA ITIac pingin 
*Oub, “ ac ni pint teigeApt Aip. UÁ beA^Án ne’n ceApc 

1 * § 477- t § 6 5°- 
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Aije, Árii. 1 p beAg An cAbAi^t acá a$ ua p^AnncAij *o’Á 
CAbAipc -ooTTi-fAÍ niA-p cúiceArii &\\ An méit) peAp 00 
feolA]' cúca. TDa^ pin péin, nil pé ’nÁp gcumAf fip 
t)o 5léAfA*ó Agup t)o cóijuugAb Annpo a jAn pop *oo 
SAfAnA. CAicpeAp An méro pin *oo óéAnAin lA-pmuic.” * 

ConÁn ITIaoI. 

A. 

1. He brought his two eldest sons with him. 2. I 
heard of him, but I have never seen him. 3. We saw 
him as he was approaching^the house. 4. She sent 
out a servant to see what sort of person he was. 5. 
[ ran in to tell him who was there. 6. Move back. 
7 I left him at home as I considered him too young. 

B. 

“ I am not at all certain of that. The English 
were ever treacherous,” said the smith, whirling his 
sledgehammer and scattering a shower of brilliant 
sparks from the piece of iron which he had on the 
anvil. “ I tell you, Diarmuid, they must be hammered 
in 1 that manner.” “ Indeed, Tim, there is no 
necessity to soften them in the fire like that piece of 
iron,” remarked the priest. “I do not care in the 
least how they will be got rid of provided they betake 
themselves away from us across the water /' 1 added the 
smith. “ I assure you ,” 2 said Diarmuid, “ they shall 
soon be rooted out.” The priest looked out through 
the forge door over the harbour and said, “ I have 
been listening to such talk since my boyhood. They 
have not come back yet, and moreover I do not think 
they ever will. Within my own recollection 8 thousands 
of men have gone to France and to Germany, and 

I S 220, note. 
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what have we, or even they, gained by it ? During 
more th^n forty^ years many thousands of them were 
killed in the French wars, and Maria Theresa is to-day 
trying to get more of them from us. They are always 
to return this year or next, but only an occasional 
one ever does come back, and for what purpose ? 4 
Some miserable subordinate position having been 
given him in the foreign army (4) he is sent over 
here decorated with ribbons 6 and accompanied by a 
Frenchman or some other foreigner that with their 
falsehoods they may decoy poor fools to destruction.” 


29— muinnueAti coruxinAiiA. 


Ip *OAoine bpeÁgtA bpiogmAjiA ia*o muinnceAp 
Con^ni ApA. UÁ piAó cporóeAiiiAil mipneAriiAil Agup ní 
mópÁn aca a bptnb bÍAp teipge nó ppAOÁnuAip tonncA. 
UÁ piMi nA gAOice i-gup tu gpéine o|\ca. 1 p péimp 
a (41) pÁó te pípinne gup -OAOine ^tAn-pAogAtuACA, 
neAiii-upcóioeACA, piAÍA, ptAiceAintA iao. 1 p -oeACAip 
t)Aoine níop boicce nÁ iao t/pA^Ait Agup niA|\ pin ní 
luongnAT) nAÓ bpuit Aon oicceAtl/ACc lonncA. Ó 
nÁ*oúp, ip ‘OAome mACÁncA, ciúme, ceAnnpA ia*o, acc ní 
VnongAncAc An pu*o é aju p (12 2) pint ce nA ngAeóeAt, 
A5 píop-pit Agup A5 cinpeAÓ ’n-A gctnpleACAib, 50 
n-éipijeAnn ACA]\Anr< nó peApbAp beAjj A]\ tiAipib ttnp 
cómAppAnAib niA]\ geAtt A]\ bpAOuigil bó nó ApAit, 
teA^An bAttA, nó oíojbÁit beAg puAjiAÓ eite acc mAp 
pin péin ip pupAp péióciugAó eACoptA 1 gcomntnóe, cé 
50 océióeAnn pé 1 gcltiApAib An ntije 50 mime. 

lílíceÁl bpeAcnAC. 
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A. 

i. He sent his son to ask her to return. 2. He 
saw the ship pass in full sail. 3. I should not have 
done it only for you. 4. I soon fell asleep as I was 
sleepy. 5. He came to .where I was. 6. “ He is up 
yonder," said I, pointing to him. 7. He said it would 
perhapslbe better to leave him as he was. 

B. 

Every Sunday and holiday, both before and after 
Mass, the people may be seen gathered together 
from every quarter of the district on the open space 
in front of the chapel, or on the fences round about. 
There, stretched oh the green grass or standing in 
groups they discuss every topic under the sun , 1 and 
impart or receive the news of the week . 2 

Within the chapel, during Mass, their deportment 
is pious and devout, and at the time of the Con- 
secration a low murmur of prayer is heard; they 
devoutly raise their eyes, and striking their breasts, 
they implore, in melodious sweet-sounding Gaelic, 
forgiveness of their sins from the God of Mercy. You 
will see a rosary-beads in each one's hands, whilst 
he lovingly kisses his crucifix in memory of our Lord’s 
Passion. On Sundays, in all the churches, there is 
preached in Irish a sermon which frequently causes 
the congregation to shed tears, and the people are 
often heard speaking of it during the ensuing week. 
After Mass some of the older members of the con- 
gregation will be seen performing the Way of the Cross, 
whilst the younger folk, both* boys and girls, form 
classes to learn the Catechism for an hour. 

* § 028 (2). 
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so— Ari spnix). 


tlí bion Aon CAgtA coióce opm poim Aon put) t)e’n 
cpóp*o pAn, pé cpÁc ■oe’n oibce beAt> Arm, nuAip a bim 
Ag *oéAnAíti mo gnócA péin. tlí péroip t)óib bAinc te 
•ourne a bíon at; *oéAnAm a jnócA pém Agup jAn é Ag 
cup cúca nÁ uaca. Ac *otnne beAt> at; Twt i n-ÁiceA- 
nAib Ae|\ACA i n-Arn mí-cpÁCAmAit Agup Le copp 
'oÁnAióeACCA, ní h-Aon longnAf) 50 gcupp aí a riiAtAipc 
•oe óúpAm Ai|\ uAipeAnncA. Ac, pé pgéAÍ é, péucAinc 
t)*a 'OCU5A1* topm cat) a cípinn ac An beAn Ajjup í ’n-A 
puióe (122) Ap An teAC-tAT)A eite *oe’n cpucAit tiAim, 
A511]' a T)pom tiom. tluAip a conAC í, ip t)óca gup 
cÁimg ia^acc *oe ÍAige opm coipg An *opoc-Ainim a beic 
Ap An Áic. pé put) a ÚÁW15 opm níop teAn pé 1 bp at> 
opni. bA geApp gup fAmtinjeAf mAp béA*ó tÁm twine 
at; twt ipceAc Atii’ bpollAc mAp a pAib pé pingin 
Aipgit) a bí AgAm. Tlí cthfge mocuigeAp An tÁrii ’nÁ 
cingeAp tÁicpeAc gup twine pAogAÍCA a bi a^aiti Agup 
*oo tuijjeAf gpeim Ap An tÁim. bÁm cupAnrA tÁroip 
*oob’ e&ti í Agu p co^pA ceAnn cópAc céAjjApcA uipci. 
*Oo cugAb lAppAÓc A|\ í bpeic uawi, ac AmbAf a coimeÁt)- 
Ap mo gpeim Agup pé mAp* a cÁinig tiom mo jjpeim a 
coimeÁ*o *oo ÓAf mo riiipneAc opm Agup mo neApc. 

An c-AtAip peAt)Ap. 


* 545 3 * 
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A. 

i. The fact is he was a good deal afraid of her. 
2. He pranced about the room like a madman. 3. 
We saw two shepherds in the distance. 4. In what 
direction did they go ? 5. They are worth going 

to see. 6. Ask her for^something to eat. 7. He is 
to get 15s. for his day's work. 


B. 

I was coming home from Cork last night, when (4) 
a woman came into the car to me, pretending she was 
a ghost. She put her hands into my bosom with 
the intention 1 of taking my money from me, but 
she did not succeed. I do not know what need 2 a 
spirit would have o/ 3 gold or silver. I grasped the 
hand. The ghost was a strange one, seeing 4 that it 
had a hand of flesh and blood (9) . I intended to retain 
my hold of her, and to bring her home with me that 
I might know what sort of spirit it was. But she 
was too quick for me. She snatched her hand from 
me, and leaped out of the car. The wheel passed 
over her head. I could not help 5 *' that. It pro- 
videntially happened that (10) she was not killed on 
the spot. However, I think that she was sufficiently 
punished that time. I do not know who she is nor 
what is her name (30), but if I hear of her repeating 
that trick, or if I catch sight of her at home or 
abroad, (9) I shall hand her over 6 to the law. 

• § 650. 
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31.— cAitin gnome 5AO*óAtAC. 


’Sé An póp c popcA puAip pí nÁ* ctéipeAC i n-oipig 
An puijx Ag fCAt) nA cpAenAC, niAp AmAC i tÁp An 111Á15 
— Áic uAigneAc nÁ biob *oume nÁ oeopAVóe te peipcmc 
ó niAi'oin 50 h-oióce ac AriiÁin nuAip bíot> An cpAen 
pcoptA A5 An Áic, t>Á UAip fA f Ló Agup uAip pAn oit)ce. 
CAiUn t>ÁnA neAiii-fpteA'óAc a b’eA*ó í, ÁriitAC, Agup *oo 
Ú05 pi An obAip tnpci 5A11 Aon eAjÍA poimip An UA15- 
neAf. \Nc oibce Áipijjce Agup í Ag cuiiiineAtn Ap but a 
coT)tAt> *oo bAineA*ó ppeAb Aipci Agup t)Á riiéro é a 
neAíh-fpLeAt)ACA|' *00 cÁinig eAgtA uipci. Agup níopb' 
Aon longnAt) é. beA^Ámín poirmp pm pA péApúp bí 
Ápo-gteo pnA pÁipéApAib mAji jeAÍt Ap An *opoct-obAip 
bí *ó'Á *oéAnArn Ap piiAvo nA cípe a$ pcACA gA^uibce A5 
5010 A$up A5 pAobAt) Agup 50 mime Ag mApbujAt) nA 
n*OAOine *oo buAit cpeApnA opcA. HuAip a cuAtAib pí 
lApAnn nA gCApAtt Atnuic *00 caic pí í péin Ap a tjá 
jtúin Agup ‘o’lApp pí A]\ *Óia Agup Ap An ThAi5*om 
tíluipe CAbAip ip congnAih *00 ÚAbAipc *01. An pAit) *oo 
bí pí íii Ap peo *oo buAiteAi) buitle cpom Ap An nnopAp 
Agup -oubAi|\u -otnne éigin aitiuic é ’opcAitc gAn rhoitt. 
X)ubAi|\c pí téi péin 50 pAib pé com niAic aici é ’óéAnAin 
Agup -oo t>ein. *Oo cÁimg ouine ipceAc, peAp móp bopb 
a b’eAt) é, Agnp nA -óiait), cpiúp eite. *Oo tAbAip An 
céA*o peAp Agup nubAipu téi biAt) *oo cup Ap An mbopo 
■oóib. T)o *óein pi AiiibAró ^An moitt Ag up copnuig- 
eA*OAj\ A5 ice. 

pÁDpAig iia Léime. 

* Page 307. t § 473 (7). í § 493, 
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A. 

i. Don’t come till then. 2. He wrote as many as 
on the previous day. 3. He arrived just at sunset. 
4. That is the book I was reading yesterday. 5. 
Try to put an end to it. 6. He did so, and then went 
home. 7. This is better than, all the books you have 
read. 

B. 

The telegraphic apparatus was at the further end 

of 1 this room, and whilst they were engaged in eating 

she moved noiselessly over to it. She at once sent a 

message to the police barrack about ten miles distant ; 

but one of the robbers noticed her, and dragged her 

from the place. Nevertheless the telegram had been 

despatched, although (122) they did not suspect it. 

Supper was barely finished when the leader ordered 

her to show them the place where the money was 

kept. Making no demur whatever 2 — for which indeed 

she can hardly be blamed 3 — she preceded them out of 

the room. She passed through a hall, and then 

mounted a staircase at the top of which was the 

strong room. She unlocked the great iron door 

with a large key. Despite her utmost 4 endeavours 

to push it in, the door would not yield. She tried 

repeatedly, but all in vain. Presently, the four men 

turned round and pressed their backs against the door. 

As they did so, 5 she touched a small button inserted 

in the wall close by. The door flew (113) open so 

suddenly that, before the desperadoes realized what 

was happening, they found themselves in a heap 

in the middle of the room. Thereupon she released 

the button, and the door suddenly closed with a 

bang, leaving the four men prisoners (40) within. 

* 
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32.— cAiteAiri An tntvo. 

*Oo pcAoil ITIac 'píngír» 'Oub a cíóca be. CAp pé 
All U-0|V0, pCAOlt fé UA1Ó 50 pAOpÁIOeAC Ap puibAt é. 
buAit An ceAnn pevó 50 teic CAp An piAn 00 gnib 
(bein) niAc Colt Agup cpot An cop Anonn *p ^tiAÍl CAp 
éip An pinnnnii 00 bí púice. Úug pibib Ap n-Aip An 
c-opo. Caic An CAOipeAC oe CApóigín cuipp pÍAinín bi 
ÍAipcig Aip, o’piVl pé muinitcpi a téine, pcAOit pé An 
bónnA Agup bin 5 pé pi op Ap a ctiAb é 50 pAib a 
bpÁgAio teip, o'pÁipc pé cpiop teACAip bi cnnceAtt a 
CAOlt AgUp t) , péAC pé Ap CAppAIg téic i gcÍAibe nAOI 
pÁinne -oéAg tAp An gcoriiAptA oo geApp ITIac Cott. 
ÓAp pé An c-opo go bog Ap ocúip, 00 teig pé a ceAnn 
Ap An *ocaÍaiíi Apíp» 'o’péAÓ pé UAlb Ap An gCAppAlg 
béit pA ctAvóe, Agup cpom pé AnnpAn Ap An op*o 00 
CApAb cun gup bóic teAc gup eApcú é péin ó pÁt 50 
bAiceAp (9), Agup An c-opo rriAp |\oca cimceAtt a ctéib. 
t)o pcAOit pé uaió pAn Aep pé betpeAb é Ag peA*ogAit, 
peApAitii (feAp) pé pém nóp pcaIca Ag péAÓAinc 1 
noiAib An uipo pin, biop ’nA pAóApc, tuipne ^a ptuc, 
a béAt iaóca, An AnÁt ’nA (40) péioeAnAib Ap potÍAib 
a ppónA ac An c-opo Ag cpiAtt mAp ptéAp Ap gunnA; 
AinAc Leip op cionn nA CAippge téice, aitiac teip gup 
buAil pé An c-tnpce Agup gup Ápouig pé pceAnncÁn 
pÁile pice cpoig ’nA cubpÁn (40). 

ConÁn tTlAot. 

A. 

1. He did as I told him. 2. The three of them went 
home. 3. He gave a sudden spring, and closed on 
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him. 4. I am not going to injure any of you. 5. He 
then went to war with the King of Spain, for the 
purpose of depriving him of this island. 6. They 
hurled him over a cliff. 7. I caught him just as he 
was in the act of getting over the wall. 

B. 

Kit took the great sledge-hammer in his hand, 
" I challenge any of you at throwing this,” said he. 
He cast the hammer extremely well but three or four 
of the O’Sullivans (29) surpassed him. “ They shall 
never triumph over us,” said Kit. “ MacColl would 
surpass any man in Ireland, and we shall send on 
board for him immediately.” This MacColl was a 
naval officer, a red-haired, grey-eyed, powerful fellow 
from the islands off the west coast of Scotland : his 
back was as broad as a gate ; his arms thick, hard 
and hairy. " Gracious ! what a bulk ! He is almost 
as powerful as MacFinghin Dubh' himself,” exclaimed 
some of the women. When MacColl bared his breast 
and arms to cast the hammer , 1 the countrymen and 
women shouted encouragement 2 while the sailors 
clapped their hands. Their encouragement (51) was 
unnecessary, for at the third attempt, he cast the 
hammer to the mark made by Philip O’Sullivan, the 
foremost competitor, and at the fourth throw sent 
it a yard beyond it. Philip threw the hammer again 
and again, but though he improved on his previous 
casts, it was in vain, for MacColl did the same (5). 
The sailors shouted themselves hoarse , 8 and carried 
MacColl on their shoulders up and down (9) the lea 
(104). 
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33. — séó *on a 4511s tnÁme jeAtitiA. 


4< 5 ° mAipip* plÁn, a SeAgÁin,” AppA SéAX)nA. 
“ bom pocAl nó •oó *oo lAbAipc le THÁipe, 

mÁ’p é *oo coil é.” 

‘‘ Smí AnpAn ipcij; a$ac í. €Á púil AgAin gup 
peApp An CAinc acá a$ac le pÁt> léi nÁ a bí AgAC le 
pÁb liom-pA Ap mAiom.” 

*0’imci5 peipeAn ipceAC. 

“ Ó, mile pÁilce pomAc, a SéA'onA!” Aj\pA ÍTIÁipe 
$eAppA. 

“ A leicéit) peo, a ThAipe/’ Ap peipeAn. “ UÁ pún 
AgAni le CAbAipc mnc. Hío)\ ceApAp 50 mbeAt> oj\m é 
’cAbAipc -o’AOinne coibce. Ac ceApAim Atioip nÁ puil 
An ceapc loéAncA A^Atti &5up (122) 5A11 ceAcc níop 
ctnpget Agup é ÚAbAipc ouic-pe. UÁ pé ceAn^Ailce 
opm 1 lÁCAip T)é J pópAb.” T)o pcAT) pé. tlíop 
lAbAip pipe 50 ceAtin CAmAill. 

“ 1p ceAíi^Al UApAl é,” A)\ pipe a|\ IiaII. “ 1p 
ceAngAl u^pAl é,” Ap pipe, “^up ip ceAngAl haoitica 
é. tttÁ’ p ceAngAl uApAl -ouic-pe,” Ap pipe, “ bA cói|\ 
5Ap ceAngAl UApAl ■oóm-pA é. riÁ bíob ceipc opc,” aj\ 
pipe. “ CoimeÁ*opAt)-pA t)o pún. UÁ oipeAt) eile *oe 
cpoibe AjAm Agup *00 bí le cAmAll. 1p móp aii 
CA bAptAp a cu^ T)ia buic nuAip a pppioc Sé c’Aijne 
cun ceAtigAil *oe’n cpojro pAH a gl.'CAb opc.” 

“ UÁ An gnó a Ú1.5 nié *oéAncA AgAm. beAnnAcc 
*Oé leAC, a tílÁipe!” A|\ peipeAn. Agup o’imctj pé 
gAn lAbAi]\c le peAp aii cije. 


An c-AéAip peAOAp. 
* § 549- t § 166. + § 600. 
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A. 


i. He went to France where his brother was living. 
2. She was very glad of it. 3. I shall go there to see 
whether his father and his followers are still alive. 
4. I snatched the book from him just as he was begin- 
ning to tear it. 5. The French were defeated in that 
battle. 6. There was a lighted lamp on the table. 
7. He shot an arrow at the bird. 


B. 

“ Indeed, Siobhan, it would be impossible to (41) 
tell you the state of my mind from that night till 
the 1 day he went over 2 (109) to tell me that he had 
made a binding promise to God, and that he was 
absolutely debarred from 3 marriage. Then I felt that 
it must have been that bond that made him vic- 
torious 4 over the ghost. I have always heard that 
those who were thus consecrated 5 to God held the 
Evil Spirit in subjection. When he told me that he 
was bound before God never to engage in marriage, 
I took upon myself the same obligation. And behold, 
Siobhan, I had no sooner done so, than I thought 
that, whatever evil affected my mind, had instantly 
departed. You saw yourself the state in which I 
was on the day I asked you to do me a certain kind- 
ness.* When I reflect on it now, it seems to me 
that H'must * needs have been somewhat out of my 
senses.^ Whatever affected me, is completely 8 gone — 
thanks be to the God of glory for it.” 


*§64* 
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34.— FONTENOY. 


UÁit) nA ptuAigce poinnce ’nA (40) *ocpi pAUUA A5 
•oéAUAiii Ap nA 'PjAAnncAij. tlí jeobAVó * t>Á pAnn aca 
A ti cftige peo 50 bpÁcAÓ niAp cá junriAÍ rnópA puióce 
Ap t)tm cpé,’f Aguf *oío5A *oéAncA Ann te b-mncteAcc 
Hi tflAotAlAit), cé 51111 Vote An ctnceAift *oo puAip pé ó 
pnAÍ FpAnncAig ’iu t>iavó piút). 

ScAOit Ap An uatti ai*o An tuAit), a bin-óeAncA ó 
éipinn, A511P beió ceot ’nA 5ctuApAib in*oin 50 rnbevó 
cuimne Aip A5 An méi*o aca t>o iriAippiti, Ap peA*ó a 
fAogAÍ — ceot nA n5iinnAÍ móp miAip *oo poriiApAit) An 
caIaiii, cnA5AiinAi5 nA n5unnAí 5eAppA A511P peAujAit 
nA bptéAp, tiúg nA bpeAp bpeAp5Ac A511P puicpAig nA 
^CApAÍt, cpAinn nA coitte *o’Á nibpipeAt> (87) te puAim, 
pcpeAt) ÚAtt, cneAt) Annpo, A511 p opnA Annpút), copcAipc 
A 5 tip puit Asup bÁp! 

ílí ptnt pé 1 5CumAf iia n-AupcpiÁnAc ’nÁ nA 
nt)úipeAc 5AbÁit niAp peo, ac péAÓ Aníop íia Saj* A nAi£, 
CÚ15 míte t)éA5 aca, éipeAnnAig, póipíop ! a teAé, A511P 
Cumberland Ap a 5ceAnn, 'ovn^ VÁ nomÁinc cpé cpoit>e 
n a bppAnncAÓ, ceinceAÓA ■o’Á pppiúÓAt) Af béAÍ A5UP 
Af ctiACÁnAib nA t)in5e pin. 

buAitceAp cic *oe tiAcpóimb lApAinn Ap 5unnAí 
mópA Ap An n*oin5 pin A5tip cuipceAp beApnA innci, ac 
■ oúncAp Ati beApnA Apíp A5UP teAucAp Ap A5A10. . . . 
be h-AtÍAp ip *ouat> ppoiceAnn tiA SApAnAij; muttAijje 
nA n-ÁjvoÁn A5 Fontenoy A511P péACAit) cimceAtt opcA 
1 nieAp5 nA bppAnncAÓ, Ap nóp pcaca CApb. “ UÁ An 
tÁ tinn,” At)eip Cumberland, ip eApbA AnÁtA Aip. 

“ tli pint, A511P ní beiú 50 *oeo,” At)eip An bpiAnAcff 
A511P a éipeAnnAi^. 

ConÁu tTlAot. 

*§365. t § 476« J§&> 4 . ft § 4«8- 
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A. 


i. Put out the candle. 2. He took every penny 
that was in the bag. 3. I will repay you for^the 
benefits you have conferred upon me. 4. When the 
concert was over we all came home. 5. He offered 
me a sixpence. 6. He was very angry on account 
of the insult he had received. 7. We saw the young 
man following us. 

B. 

The Irish rush down upon them like a torrent — 
the descendants of the men of Limerick with 1 fire in 
their eyes, and vigour in their limbs, their teeth set 2 
and their hearts bursting with hate. The English 
fire upon them. Through the smoke of battle is 
heard the hundred-voiced battle cry, z “ Remember 
Limerick, and English perfidy.” Then naught is 
to be heard but curses and oaths and cries of agony, 
as the armies engage in a hand to hand struggle , 
cutting 4 each other to pieces, swaying to and fro (9), 
their bright lances now red with gore as they thrust 
them through stout flank and breast. At last the 
English break down (no) the hill, and the Irish rush 
down upon them like an avalanche. They cut a 
bloody passage through the brave English regiment 
known as the “ Coldstream Guards,” the survivors 
of which reformed their ranks at the foot of the hill, 
and retreated weary and dispirited, the Irish pursuing 
and harassing them. A troop of French horse per- 
ceived them, but instead of charging them turned 
their arms against the Irish, for such was the con- 
fusion and terror of the French that they could not 
distinguish friend from foe. A bugle call at last 
checked the French cavalry. 
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as.— An curtAmm.* 


“A ConAit Cev\fnAig,” AffA t)ficfiu, “cÁ focAt 
beAg cAince AgAm te tAbAifc teAc. If mÁit if eot 
v’tJtcAib, óg Aguf AOfOA, 511 1\ cugAt) Con At CeÁfnAÓ 
ofu coifg nÁf fiigAt) btiAT) fiAm ofc cé guf minic 1 
gCAC Aguf 1 gcomfAC Aonfif cu. tluAif a bit) tltcAig 
Ag -out 1 gCAC 1]' cufA a bion 1 t>cuf ac An caúa. tluAif 
a bit) fiAt) Ag ceAéc ó’n gCAC if cufA a bion Af t>eife, 
Ag cufAinc An cftóig Aft nAriiAit). UÁ cti|\Amif mo 
cige-fe te CAbAifr, Ag An bfteió feo. An Iaoc a 
geAbAio cufAmif mo cige-fe Anoif belt) ctifAmif 
0AmnA go t>eo Aige. If tnnc-fe bA mAic tiom cufAmif 
mo tige ntiA *oo ÚAbAifc óif if twic if t)UAt. If eot 
*ouiu go bfuit geitt Aguf geAfA ofm-fA gAn t>ut 
ifceAC, ac An biA 'cAifbeÁinc t)Aoib. Af bAtt, nuAif 
a beiti An fteAt) Ag cufnugAt) CAbAffAf An cufAmif 
•oo’n t aoc if feÁf. UévóeAt) t)o feifbifOAC-f a fUAf 
Aguf if t)ó a CAbAffAf An cufAmif. tTU lAfAn Aon 
t aoc eite An cufAmif, nÁ géitt-fe •óó. “ Tli bAOgAt,” 
A]\f a ConAt, “ mÁ éitimim-fe cufAmif *00 cige go 
n-éiteocoió Aon tAoc eite é. tTIÁ éitimeAn, belt) t)foc- 
obAif Ann.” 

An c-AcAif peAt)Af. 


A. 

1. We had gone twice as far. 2. What can you 
want it for ? 3. Do you know where I am going ? 

4. He came into the room where his father was sitting. 

* mip (= ctut)) t>o cugcAi t>o'ti óufv&'ó a b'feAfp. -f § 618 (#). 
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5- The entrance to the house was a dark narrow passage. 
6. The basket was let down a cliff one thousand feet 
high.* 7. He said he would return in a year if he 
were alive. 


B. 

“ Cuchulain ! ” said he, “ kingly champion of 
Erin ! well do the heroes of Ireland know that 
none of them has any chance of competing with you. 1 
Well do the Ulstermen know that what they, 
combined, have failed to accomplish you can do un- 
aided. Well do they know that an act of injustice 
cannot be done to the weakest individual, for should 
you so resolve you would exact justice in spite of the 
power of all Ulster.” 

“ What is the purpose of this, Bricriu ? ” said 
Cuchulain. 

“You know, O hero ! ” said Bricriu, “ that I 
cannot be present when this banquet will be in pro- 
gress, and whatever I would say to you then I must 
needs say now or leave it unsaid, "j* 

“ Say it now, Bricriu,” said Cuchulain. 

“ My new mansion is completed,” said Bricriu, 
“and I have prepared a banquet for the chiefs and 
heroes of Ulster. Even King Conor is coming to 
my mansion to partake of my feast along with the 
bravest nobles that Ulster has ever seen. I have 
prepared a * hero's morsel,' which is to be awarded 
to the greatest hero in the company. In my opinion 
you are that hero, and it is to you I should like to 
give the ‘morsel.’” 

*§618 (b). t § 581. 
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38.— Aot) triAC stnbne. 


1 T)cot'Ac n& bti&T>n& t6o2 ipe&b ati cac &|\ 

j&ebe&t&ib i t^Cionn cS&ite.* T)’éipi5 -ptóijce Citíp 
AniAc pé’n ocíp W fn&it> pm, Aguf ip iat> a bí 50 
mufc&p&c Aguf 50 ne&TÍi-cpóc&ipe<\c. bí &n tílurii&m 
&p a ■ocoit ^nnfoiri &c Mii&in 50 p&ib cuio t>e 

fn&t h-AtriA^ib tó\X 'y 1 b’puf ’n^ mbui-ómb be,*5&(40) 
Agup i<vo coiccimica úí n& SAp\n&c. 1]' aíi 
h-<MTiAf Aib pn a bí cói|\ 50 ppeip&tc& &c&, m&p ní 
móp p&ib éirme y& *oúr^^ & f)éAnp&t) &on bápc&n 

00 yr)± S&f&n&ij &c i<vo. Aiti^p ac<s poin 50 mbé^ppAÍ 

1 rce^rmcA &.if\, ■o’oippeAó oó Aiqnje beic , oé&nc& poitii 
pé Ai^e. 

U 6 ]\ éip péile bpíg-oe &ni&c bí plu&j *06*11 &pm 
S&f&n<sc ^5 s^bÁit cpé linmne&c pq\ 50 Ci&pp&iúe. 
Spoice&'oqv 6&p g^pcine C|\Átnórí^ Áipijce (107), 
Aguf cuipe&u&p yút& ^rm 1 gcóiji b-oióce. pu<M|i- 
e&t >^p pcé&t& ^nnpoin 50 p&ib Aoó tTI&c Stnbne 
& buit>e&n Conn&cc&c cq\ éif ceAcc Atii&p &n oibce 
cé&*on&, Aguf pocpuj&ó púc& 1 gcoitl big a bí ipuig 1 
mbe&pn&in &y Cnoc pá/op&i^, 1 ngiopp&cc yé mile 
*o’6&p géipcine. An r l «^5 S&p&n&c 1 n-Atn 

ni&ipb n& b-oióce, Agu p cuj&o&p ah bót&p p&popé^pé 
■óéin n& coille. puil cStnbmg Ajjup puit 11& 
gCorm&cc&c (99) & bi uacA q\ &n ^ipce&p pom. 

pe&p^up pirmbéit. 


* % 24. t § 606. + § 594- 
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A. 

i. He sharpened the knife. 2. I hope I have made 
it to your^ satisfaction. 3. He spoke insolently. 4. 
Come here ! 5. Take that for your stubbornness. 

6. Go out and see what that fellow wants. 7. He 
moved towards the door. 

B. 

They soon reached the wood, where they halted, 
and remained for some time listening in the silence of 
the night. Every living creature was wrapt in deep 
slumber. They heard ^either the lowing of cattle, 
nor the yelping of dogs, nor the cackling of geese, 
nor the scream of sea birds. They heard no sound 
of animate or inanimate nature , x save the mountain 
rill murmuring in the solitude, and the chill western 
breeze soughing in the upper branches of the trees, 
like a banshee lamenting the departed. 

The English sent scouts towards the wood. The 
latter soon returned with tidings that they had seen 
horses lying at the borders of the wood, which they 
considered a sufficient indication of the presence there 
of MacSweeney and his band. Wilmot, the English 
commander, ordered two companies to steal round 
the wood, some on the north, others on the south, 
till they should meet on the wes x side of the defile : 
they were to be ready for the work of destruction, 
as soon as they should get the order from him at 
daybreak. g 

MacSweeney and his band were^resting asleep 
with no other shelter from the cold of the night than 
the thick wood. On encamping in the wood, they 
fully expected to have an undisturbed night's rest . 2 
They little suspected that the toils would be closed 
around them before morning. 
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37.— eAcunA nisueÁmt). 

ÚÁimg pcAnnpAú A|\ An nibeipu peA|\ Agup vo 
ceiceAT)Ap, ac t)o béim An btnóeAn Anti Ap An cÁpAn pé 
n-A n*oém, pice peAp aca a$ uaiU, ip A5 ppAbpAó 
mionnA rnó|\A, a^ puÓAÓ le buibe-peipg, Ajup corii 
tniAnATTiAib cun pobA le pAobcoin. bí An CAfÁn 
curiiAn^, Agu y ppéAthA c|\Ann aj\ a imeAÍtAib. bí 
ITIuipipi *ocopAC, A511 y cug TtipceÁp*o beAC-pínb cAp a 
juAÍAinn : beip pin, *oo buAib pé bApp a coij'e aj\ ppénii 
Agup -oo ctnc pé. P)\eAb pé A|\ a copA-£uib Agup caic 
pé é péin 1 *beAc-CAob 1 n-Ain, tiiAp bA óiAn í An cóip, 
A 5 up bí pinn T)Á bAijneic cu)\ca 7 ]'a bÁCAip jup cuic pé. 
Hío|\ pcA*o nA pi]\ 'óeipit) (34) — níop b’péioip teo co)'c — 
4 *00 úioniÁineA-oA|\ be puinneAiii nA pip topAij be 
pÁnAié. 'O’éipig gAib i|' jjAipceAó 1lipceÁi]vo beip An 
bpeAbb x)0 pinneAÓ 0 |\ca. X)o Ú115 pé puA^A-ó ip puACAp 
’ha noiAió ip ’iia meApc, Agup 00 fionnpcAin pé aji a 

n-ACCUlTlAb A5U]' Ap A n-él|\beAC. *Oo CApAOAp A|\ a 
pÁbAib 50 bopb piociiiAp, do úein oipgeAC 05 lAppAcc 

AJV A ngbéApAT) ip A gCÓjVlljAt) AC ]'Ap A pAlb An *OApA 
pOCAb Ap A bÓAb -OO pCOlbc tt1tU|\1p A pbAOJ'C 50 CApbAt). 

'O’iompuijeA'OAp aj\ tiluipip 50 ineAjibAbAÓ A5 
cuiunn 1 gcomnib a céibe. S AoibeAo a|\ 50 |\Aib pbuAj 
jÁ^compAC, ac bA ÓAbiiiA *p bA cbipce eipeAn cun gpeAp 

*oo b u Ab a*ó be cboióeAm Ac Aon níó attiáw, 

ní°p pÁgAé ’nA mbeACAió *oe’n buióm buipb pin ac 
beipu 00 pic be n-A n-AnAiriAib Ap CApÁn An Áip. 

ConÁn ITUob. 

A. 

1. This scythe has a good cutting edge. 2. I had 
written* the letter early in the evening. 3. Come again 

* § 596. 
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at the end of the week. 4. All that were in the house 
came out. 5. When the seven days were up he came 
home. 6. Take my advice and stay at home. 7. 
I have no means of writing it. 


B. 

“ The middle arch of the bridge has been swept 
away,” shouted Richard, “ and my comrade, 
Maurice, with his company is ruined.” He wrung 
his hands 1 and uttered a cry of anguish. After a 
few moments lie relaxed his hands, and stretching 
out his arms at full length, looked up to heaven in 
an attitude of prayer ; 2 then with head bent and 
shoulders contracted, he ran towards the breach in 
the bridge exclaiming, " May God assist me,” and 
exerting all his strength , 3 he sprang forward with 
wonderful agility and landed safely on the level 
road. Before the brave fellow had time to return 
thanks to God, two soldiers sprang on the road, and 
fired at him but missed. He bounded away from 
them over a fence into the open country. Suddenly 
he was confronted by another soldier who raised his 
gun to his shoulder to stop him, but so far was he 
from effecting his purpose 4 (3) that Richard, with one 
stroke (of his sword), clove his head in two and then 
dashed off (113) in the direction of Aghadoe. Seven 
horsemen had almost overtaken him ; one of them 
cried out : “ He is worn out and exhausted ; press 
on.” " You lie , 6 you rascal, I am prepared for you,” 
cried the brave man, moving slightly out of their 
way towards the angle of a cliff. “ Forward, quickly, 
they are overpowering him,” cried Maurice, and, in 
a moment, the (44) horsemen were a mangled mass 6 
under the heels of Maurice's chosen band. 
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88. — t)tin núnAije. 


t)o gtuAip An CAtncA # gtéApcA Ap AgAi t> Agup nf 
TiiifT)et a pÁT> nÁ gup b’Átumn An gtuAipeAóc fAn. X>\ 
córiipÁt) Agup putc Agtip cAiúeAiii Aimpipe acu Ap An 
ptíg. bí ceot Agup ctiA]\AióeAcc Agup pgéAtuigeACc 
Agup AbpÁin acu. T)Á pAióJ A bí An c r^Í5 bíot>Ap 
CAjAice i pAbApc An cije pAp Ap niocuigeAOAp cmppe 
An bóÚAip opÚA péin nÁ A]\ a gCApAitib. Com Iuaú 
A gtip conAic ConcúbAp An cig *oo pcA-o pé Ajup longnA 
Aip. T)o pcA*o An cpltiAg 50 téi|\ Ag péACAinu uaúa aj\ 
An t>cig Átuinn. “tlí b-é ArnÁin go bpuit yé rnóp, 
cópAC, cuiriAfAC, ac bA tió ic te t)ume, A5 péACAinc 
Anoip Aip p é foÍAf tiA gpéine, gup ‘o’AipgeA'o Agu p t>’óp 
auá pé *oéAncA Ap pA-o,” AppA ConcúbAp. “ 1 T 1 Á cÁ fé 
tÁi*oip, 'OAingion x>o péip a rhéit) Agtip a óeAg-cúmtAcc- 
Agup A ó|\nÁix>,” A]\ peipeAn, “ nío|\ ■oemeA'ó pó|* Agup 
ip fAt)A 50 n-oéAnpAp Ai]\íf, C15 córii waic te’.p.” 

“ UÁ pé tÁi-oip, •OAingion, a jug, 0 AppA bpicpiu, 
“níop tÁi-ope Agup níop t)Aingne go móp nÁ mAp péACAn 
pé Af fo. CeiteAn pÍAcc neApc go mime. ílít bACA 
fA cig pm nÁp b’éigion peippeAc *oo gAbÁit cun é 
CAbAipc AbAite ó’n gcoitt. A^up bí móp-feipeAp *oe 
tiA peApAib|| bA úpeipe 1 gCthg UIat) Ag cup gAC 
pÍAice 'o’Á bpuit mp nA pAÍAÍb. bí *oeic fAoíp picit) 
■oe ppíorii-f AopAib éipeAn Ag ceApAt) Agup Ag cumAt) 
An cige pin, Agup 5Á óp*oúgAt) Agup 5Á ■óéAnAiii. 
tTleApAiin go bpuit Á|\ nt)ótin Aimpipe CAiúue AgAinn Ag 
péAÓAinc Ap An *ouAob Amuié *oe’n cig bpeÁj fAn Agup 
gÁ ihotA*ó. TIÁp x)óic tib 50 nvbeAt) pé cóih mAiú 
AgAinn mit Agup péAÓAinc ca*o é An fAgAf é Ap An 
•ouAob ipng ? 

An c-AtAip peAT)A|\. 

* I'IuaJ tnó|\. -f § 163. J Page 168. || § 482. 
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A. 

i. They asked for a truce. 2. We had better 
exchange bicycles. 3. It is useless our remaining 
here. 4. I advised him to go home. 5. The top of 
the cliff projected over its base. 6. Don’t trust him ! 
7. They pulled it half way up and then let go. 8. 
Put your own weight of sand in it. 

B 

They proceeded on their journey. As they ap- 
proached the house they were more and more 
impressed 1 with its shape, appearance and beauty. 
Having arrived at the house, they walked around it. 
It was beautiful. The more closely they examined it 
the more they were convinced of its splendour. 
“ Dun Ruraighe surpasses Emania,” said Conor. 
" Come in and let me show you the feast.” They 
entered. Beautiful as was the house exteriorly, it 
was still more beautiful within. It was very large, 
being more than seven hundred feet in length, while 
its breadth exceeded fifty, and the walls were thirty 
feet high. At one end of the house was an ample 
hearth, with a large fire burning on it. There were 
large and comfortable couches on one side of the hall, 
reaching from the fire to the other end of the room. 
At the comers of the (44) couches were pillars made 
of a kind of bronze. These were completely covered 
withhold, so that they seemed to be made of that 
metal (5). 

There was a special couch for Conor himself, which 
was considerably more elevated than the rest. The 
comers were furnished with pillars similar to the 
others but more highly ornamented (3 and 4). 
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39.— AltlSeAT) All 1ASACU. 


bí THíceÁt SéAmAi|'An X)únA nA cotnntiioe i nOoipe 
An bocÁin i bpApóipoe ati CnoCvVin. feipmeoip 'oob’ 
eAt> é Agup peAp cpiocnAtriAit jajxa. CeAp nA cotriup- 
fAin 50 jvAib tTlíceÁ- SéAinAip fAióbip. b’péioip 50 
|\Aib beA^Án Aip^ix) p a bAnnc Aige, ac mÁ bí péin bí a 
tióÚAin te *oéAnArii Aije. bí a cÍAnn aj éipije puAf 
cuige, Agup bA ttiaic An CAbAip iAt>* a cuit> ctoinne 

IfClg Agtlf AT 11 U 1 C, 1 nj^opc Agup i ngAjipAiúe. 

ttuAip a bí AimpeAp An jopcA Ann, mAp jeAÍt A]\ 
An nieAÚ a cÁinig aj\ nA ppÁCAÍ cÁ puAf te btiAÓAin ip 
f ice ó poin Anoip, bí AipgeAt) te pAjÁil A|\ lAfAcc ó’n 
IMAgAtcACAf, a 511 1' 5 An AC beAgÁn te -oíot Af. 

Aon oit)ce AriiÁin nuAip a bí An riunnnceAjv 05 ’nA 
jcodIax) a gup ITIíceÁt A^up a beAn ’nA puróe aj\ a 
•oueinnceÁn, A|\pA lllíceÁt: — “ . . . Hit ac An céAt) 
púnc ptÁn AgAinn Ann Agup ní ttiaic tioni é ’bpipeAt). 
b’peApp tiom, *oÁ gcuippí ctnge mé, An cíop a cógAinc 
A]\ lAfACC ó’n inbAnnc. Ac péAc, a ttlÁipe ! bíop a$ 
téijeAiii |'A pÁipéAp iivoui 50 bpuit oipgeAT) te pAgÁit 
AnA-fAO|\ 1 mbAite Áca CIiac/’ 

(A5 téigeAtri) : “UÁ AipgeAt) te pA§Áit a|\ lAfAÓc 
Anoip A5 peipmeoipíb te CAiceAiii te n*A gcuit) CAÍiriAn, 
A^up ní bevó te , oiol aca Ap lAfAcc an Aipgio ac cúig 
púinc pA mbtiAt)Ain pé’n gcéAt), A^up 1 gcionn -oacat) 
btiAt)An ní beiú a ctnlteAf) te *oíot aca. ,> 


beipu IpeAp. 


* * -585. 
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A. 

i. He tried to catch the cow by the horn. 2. Don't 
let your brother know that I was here. 3. He lent 
me one of his books. 4. He told me to ask him to 
allow you to go. 5. He is not fit to appear in such 
company. 6. They obtained permission to enter. 
7. I told him to let me go (— release me). 

B. 

Once upon a time there was a Wren who purchased 
a farm, as he had a large family to help him to 
work it. He had not sufficient money to pay for the 
farm and on that account he had to borrow two 
hundred pounds from the Blackcap. The latter (5) 
had such confidence in the Wren's honesty that he 
did not require any guarantee or security from him. 
When the time had come for the repayment of the 
loan, the Blackcap politely reminded the Wren of his 
obligations, to which the latter returned a very uncivil 
(3) answer. This nettled (3) the Blackcap very much, 
and immediately he went off to his lawyer and gave 
orders to have the Wren served with a writ. The 
lawyer was only too ready to comply . 1 Immediately he 
made out a writ in due and proper form , 2 and put it 
in the bailiff’s hands. 

When Donough, the (27) bailiff, got the writ he 
went at once to the Wren’s residence. The W^ren 
was at home, and.^at that time engaged with six of 
his sons threshing oats. 

Donough was not well acquainted with the in- 
dividual on whom he was to serve the writ, and as the 
six sons were each as big and as powerful as the father, 
he could not make out (41) on whom he was to serve 
the writ, and had to return home in the evening 
without discharging hi? duty. 
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íliiAip a Ú115 An c-Acai|\ 11 a 5 ]' A ™ nA> A|\ An 

ol)Ai]\ t)o conAic yé 50 t>iAn-niAiú cat) a bi poimip. V)\ 
prop Aige nÁ pAib *ouine 1 r-6ipmn, 50 mó|\ inóp, Aon 
■oume bunúpAc, nÁ *oéAppAT) bÁicpeAc nÁ pAib pA 
n-obAi]\ ac piAncAp (100). ConAic pé An mle *6mne 50 
|\Aib Aon jurcAÍ Aige, aj ptnc 1 n-oiAig jAbÁncAcrA 
SApAnA. ConAic pé nA *OAOine boccA nÁ pAib Aon 
jjupcAÍ acu,* A5 b|\i|e a ^cpoíbe aj ptnc 1 n*oiAig nA 
n-QAOine 50 ]\Aib. ConAic pé, Ap aii gctrniA pAn, cÍAnA 
^AebAÍ 50 téip A5 pox)Ap pA IACA15 le pÁÍAib SApAnA 
A5 up $An Aon rneAp 1 n-Aon cop acu Ap éipmn nÁ Ap 
Aon nib a bAin béi. Úuij; pé 1 n’ Aijne, *oÁ beAnAt) t 
An -out Atnú pAn (94) A|\ peA-ó uAtnAil eite, t )Á beAnAt) 
yé 50 -ouí 50 mbéA|\fAt) An bÁpJ terp An CAinceóip 
•oéAnAC 5 Ae ^ ulnrie > 5° nibeAt) cbAn a gAeóAt y a Íacaij 
50 *oeó, A5 po*OAp te pÁÍAib SApAtiA. Úui^ yé pu-o 
eite. Ú1115 pé 50 pAib An *out atiiú corn tiubAipceAÓ 
pAn, corn coicciAncA pAn, córii ceApAiúe -pin, nÁp 
b’potÁip *oo -óuine cporóe beóin a beic Aige cun Aon 
lAjiACC a 'óéAnATh Ap copj a cup teip Agup A|\ liiuíncrp 
riA ti-éipeAn •o’iompÁib Ap a beAp. bí pop Aige 50 
111 aic 50 mbpippAf) An obAi|\ a cpoíóe pA beón buióe 
péin. £1115 yé 50 T)iAn-ThAic: 50 niApbóc’ An obAi]\ é. 
Ac 00 cuij yé gup rhó *0’ otc An -out Atnú *oo beogAinu 
Ap AjAió ’nÁ pé put) •o* nnteóc’ Aip péin. Úug yé 
AgAió A|\ An obAip. X)úbAipc gAc AOinne 50 pAib yé 
a y a theAbAip. níop cuip yé puítu pA ÓAinc. X)o leAn 
pé Ap An obAi)\ 50 -ocr j;up bpip cpoibe An teóin. 

An c-AcAip peAt)Ap. 

*§54í. t§ 552. t§ 473 (3). 
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A. 

i. He ground them into powder (40). 2. You 

have no right to them. 3. I didn’t see him getting 
anything to eat (81). 4. The music put us to sleep. 

5. He asked her if she knew of anything that would 
be serviceable to her. 6. The biggest boys were 
in front. 7. There is no escape (94) for him. 

B. 

When matters had come to this pass, 1 God inspired the 
(44) priest, whose bones lie to-night in the (44) coffin 
before us, to arise and to undertake the task of reviv- 
ing and cultivating the Irish language , 2 and thus to 
prevent it from entirely disappearing. He answered 
the call, and faced the work. It was an exhausting 
labour, and it was not long till it affected his health 
but he flinched not. It broke down his constitution, 
yet he did not yield, but still stood firm in his purpose 
when the labour laid him low. He felt what a valuable 
possession would be lost to Ireland if the native 
language (7) disappeared. He was convinced that 
the life of a single individual ought not to be compared 
to that possession. 

We are assembled here to-night to honour him for 
the work he has done, and to honour the God of glory 
who inspired his heart to do it. Doubtless he is now 
enjoying his reward with God 3 in heaven, but never- 
theless it were not amiss for us to pray* for his soul, 
and beg of God to grant him eternal rest. 


* § 618 { 7 ) d . 
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M bótAtt i sciAnmiróe. 


1 p piAÓAin An bótAp é pút), Áni, ntiAip a bíonn tjaoé 
vnó\\ ip peApÚAinn a$ jjAbÁib *oo ; niA|\, cé 50 bpuit pcÁc 
ó’n píon Ann ó pnA cpAnnAib, ttia]\ pm yé in nemeAnn 
An §aoc a teiúéro pin t/potpAm guj\ óóic beAC 50 
pcpAcpAÍ r»A cjtAinn Af a bppéAiiiAÓAib nó 50 ocincpeAt) 
riA CApjVAigeACA be géim ip búicpe Ap a puióeACÁnAib 
AtiuAf opc. 1 p binn beic Armpit) lÁ fAinpAió nuAip a 
bíotm All §piAU Ag pCotcAt) riA gCpAtm, An Cotlljl Ag 
COJlACujAT) IfClj 1 tÁp tlA COltte ClUgA, CAip An ctunc 
Ag cpónÁn A]\ nA h-ÁpoÁnAib ip Ag cogApnAig 50 bo$ 
binn Ap éAlób *óóib j;o triAll pop cim An Ioca cpé 
ÓAiópéApAib An bócAip. 

triAp pin pém o’Á bpeÁgCACC é An bócA|\ tro, *oob’ é 
mo coniAi|ibe t)uic, rnÁ’p tnnne cu cÁ cu^úa cim néAtii- 
AipeAccA ipc’ oióce, $An * aii bócAp poin 00 buAtAó 1*0 
AonA|\ ok' ce citnn cpAiiipAiót ntiAip a bíonn An jeAlAC 
jbAn bÁn. Ac 111Á cÁ cpoióe $An % geic ionnAC 1 p 
búúACA bÁrope, 1 y beAg An bÁpcAinn ouic peApAtii coip 
Sc|\ApA An A 1 ' n Ai]\ An ttieAóon-oibce (31) 10 

AOn Ap ip An pAOgAÍ nA COt)bAt>. 'péAC poi|\ Ó C 11 Alt) Ap 
tleio An piobAip, 1 y cuip tiúg AfAC. T)’éip béicí An 
rhACAbbA ctoippip a lÁn cogAjmAije ip opnuigeAt 

ÍAipCIAp t)ÍOC. 

ConÁn THaoL. 


A. 

1. Stand as near the edge as you can. 2. It is to 
be feared he will be hurt. 3. We shall soon have no 
reason to fear them. 4. Which are the counties 

* § 602 (3). T § 2 4 t § 605- 
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bordering on Lough Neagh? 5. What is this you 
have done ? 6. I am out of practice. 7. What made 

you strike my brother yesterday ? 8. Every one 

for himself. 

B. 

It was an awful night. The trees were bending 
and swaying from the violence of the wind ; the rain 
was pouring in torrents j 1 the lightning and thunder 
crashing through the foliage of the wood ; the thunder- 
bolt rending the hills ; the echoes roaring and re- 
sounding among the cliffs. In spite o % f the tempest, 
a hundred men were wending their way through 
Mangerton Pass with Richard Barry at their head, 
hopeful and eager. A small, spare, grey-haired man 
rushed from a cavern beside the pass. Richard 
examined him closely, and then addressed him. 
“ Do you not recognize me!" said the little man. 
0 Upon my word,” said Richard, “ I know a man 
whose voice resembles yours, but he was a hunch- 
back , 2 whilst you are as straight as an arrow.” 

The little man laughed. ” Nevertheless I am the 
hunchback, but now I am changed in appearance : 
the hump appears whenever I require it, but I intend 
neither deceit nor treachery just now.” 


42— n a biteAtrmAij. 

“ ÚÁinij; feAf Anpo cújAinn ó ciAnAib Aguf x/inif 
fé An fgéAÍ céAOUA fAti t>úinn, a^u f ÚAifbeÁiii fé 
t)tnnn cjuújv* x>e íia biceAirmACAib Agtif jAbAtriAf 
bÁit]\eAC iao, Agu p if oóca 50 gCfocpAp AtnÁifeAÓ iao. 
X)ubAifC fé nÁp Viao bA thó (13) bA cioncAC ác An c-é 

* § 482. 
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bí ’ua ceAnn (ioo) oj\ca A^up Ap cuitte d’á fójvo f A 
lÍlúróAin.t ^eAji 5 U P b’Ainim nó SéAnnA. peAjt a bí 
A5 néAnAUi aij^id bpéAgAij; te j:ada. Agtif d’á cótti- 
a^ca fAn féin, gup (117) b’Aicin no’n 0ÚCA15 é ’beiú 
beo bocc lAijxij; *oe cúig nó fé btiAguAib (38), Aguf 
Auoif 50 bfuit yé &]\ An bpeA^ (101) if fAiDbpe fA 
itlúniAin nó b’péioip 1 n éi|\irm. * Aguf,* aj\ fiAn, 
* cÁ ófvoujAn ó’n |tí§, conjnAiii jreAfi do jtéAf aó tÁic- 
peoc Agup irnceACu Aguf bpeiú A]\ SéAonA úo (43) pé 
h-é péin, Agup é ’cAbAipu cun tÁriiA Annpo jjAbcA.* 
4 CÁ bpuit An peAp u’mif An fgé^t fAn ? * AfifA mipe. 

4 UÁ fé Atvpo ifcig’ (14), aj\ fiAu. CuAótnAip ijxeAó. 
Hí jiAib a cuAijufj; Ann. T)o piceAOAp Anonn ’f AnAÍl 
5Á CUAJVOAC. ní JlAlb ]'é le fAgÁlt AC TT1 AJl ftoigfeAD 

An caIaiti é. 4 CÁ bpuit An quúji eite ? * ApfA mife. 

4 IfClg fA CApCAip/ Ap flAD. 4 peiCeATTI 1 AD AgUf 
ceifCigeAtn iad, 5 a]^a mi|'e. CuAnmAip ijxeAc Aguf 
ceifCigeAmAi^ iad, $ac peAfi oíob fé teit. IÍMooah Ap 
Aon pocAb AthÁm fA méiD peo. go fiAib An c-AipgeAD 
bpéAjjAÓ d’á béAnAiii 1 n-Áic éijpn pA cacai|\. 

An c-AúAip peADAp. 


A. 

1. He had to return to the woman who owned the 
white horse. 2. I am going to see the house. 3. 
Before his death the father settled all he possessed 
on the three young men. 4. After much urging he 
consented to do it. 5. On his return home he became 
exceedingly angry when he discovered he had been 
bequeathed nothing but the mare. 6. He did not 

t §473(2). 
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return for a year. 7. He refused to give me any 
more saying he considered he had given me more 
than enough already. 


B. 

41 He also swore/* said the head of the police ,* " that 
the man who was coining the money 2 was an inhabitant 
of Munster, named Seadna, and that it was he who 
had bought the horses at the fair in your name, and 
as a confirmation of this assertion, he mentioned that 
this man had been in abject poverty until quite 
recently, having been but (100) a poor shoemaker living 
in a cabin at the foot of a mountain, while (117) he 
was (100) now one of the richest and most independent 
men in Ireland. I had at once organized a body of 
men 3 to proceed forthwith down (109) into Munster, 
and arrest this Seadna, when, to our amazement, in 
came Cormac, the bailiff (27), covered with perspira- 
tion and dust, in hot pursuit of the impostors. He 
at once gave us an account of the occurrence entirely 
at variance * with the first version. He informed us 
that he was well acquainted with Seadna, who was 
an honest man, that it was Seadna who had raised 
the hue and cry 6 after the thieves, and that (117) 
were it not for him, they would not have been caught 
at all. I determined to confront Cormac with the 
man who had given the first version of the affair, 
but no trace of him could be discovered : he had 
disappeared as absolutely as if the ground had opened 
and 6 swallowed him. I sent detectives into every 
part of the city. I myself aided them in the search, 
but all in vain : he is nowhere to be found/’ 

G 
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18. — All c-AÚAIIt ClobÓlD tTIA'CIÚ. 


ÍIuja-ó Uiobói-o THaiciú An *oeicTTiAf> tÁ t>e rní 
*OeipeAt> An IPojrriAiii, niíie, peAÓu jcóa-o, a t>eic ip 
ceiúpe picit), A5 TIaú An Ctoicín, i jConiroAe ÚiobpA*o 
ÁpAnn. bí jaoI a$ Á # AÚAipte muniiici|\ tTlAiciti (29) 
*oo coriinuij f a C 15 rnóp i mbAite ÚomÁi]' y&r\ jcoítiuh- 
fAnAcr, -j injeAn *oot Seoipfe *oe V U1C ó CeApAij An 
puícij a l/eAt) a ttiácai|\. b’é ati ceAcpAtriAt) teAnb 
*oe cÍAinn tia tÁnArhnA po é, Ajjup cé 50 pAib cpiúp ní 
bA{ fine, b’é Uiobóit) An c-é bA cuifgionAije. buAÓ- 
AlUl J'CIAtíl AC *OACAÍTlAlt A VeAt) é, AJUf bí cpoiúe 
^iAbniA|\, ptAiceAiiiAit Aige, Agup *oo péi|\ itia^ a chaií> 
yé 1 n-AOi^, pn itia^ if mó (112) *oo méA*otn§ a ctú -j a 
CÁ lt A|\ fUAIT) nA THlCAlge. 

Ua]\ éip fCACAiíft *oo 1 jCotÁifce Citt Commj (31) 
-j 1 gCotÁifce iflÁj Hua*óac, *00 cuip yé é j:éin yé cúpAm 
riA gCAipifíneAÓ 1 gCitt Coinnij, Aj;uf tnn CÁifc 1814 
*oo §Iac yé Ojvo beAnnuijte ó tÁirii An || CAfbuijj Ó 
ITIuipeAbAij. 

TH pAib yé ac UAniAÍt beA5 1 5C1U, Coinnig nuAip 
po ctnpeAt) tocc éigm ’nA teic. bA fuAjiAc te pÁt> é 
ac pé beA^ móp é ní j\Aib |'é cionncAÓ 1 n-Aon coj\ Ann. 
niAp pn féin T)o h-Aifupi5eAt) 50 Co|\CAij é — ywo a 
501U, 50 jéAp Ai|\, nít> nÁc lonjnA’ó ; ac mA|\ *oei]\ An 
peAnfocAÍ : “ An pu*o bA róeAf a be mime iiÁ a bÁj' ni 
feAUAip p§ nÁ gup b’é tÁp a teAfA é,” 1 Vin é An 
úf)ÁtcA aj An || AtAip tTlAiciti mAp VfeAjtjvDe (37) éi]\e 
fA 'oeipeA’ó An éAgcóip y\n. 


'* § X* 1 - t § 471 (note). í § 158. II § 473(8). 
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A. 

i. He had a great heap of clothes wrapped round 
his head. 2. I am quite dissatisfied with him. 3. 
He told me to let her alone. 4. What do you want 
them for? 5. You would have been treated similarly. 

6. He refused to do so, saying he loved him too much. 

7. He bestowed all his wealth upon him. 

B. 

Henceforth great numbers pursued the same course ,* 
and the cause grew in strength day by day. By the 
end of a fortnight he had accomplished more than had 
been done for years previously ; in three months 
25,000, in five months 130,000, and in nine months 
156,000 had taken the pledge . 2 This (51) proves that 
the people took it up readily and eagerly, for by the 
end of the year 1839 two hundred thousand had 
become members of the new association * In the fol- 
lowing year (1840) he came to Dublin, and from early 
morning till late at night, outside the Custom House, 
he used to administer the total abstinence pledge.* 

Having successfully established his work of reform 5 
in Ireland, he directed his steps to foreign countries. 
In the year 1842 he went to Glasgow, where he was 
remarkably 6 successful. When the report of his 
labours was noised abroad in England, he received 
many petitions from that country also. He visited 
the cities in the North of England and thence went 
to London. It is computed that six hundred thousand 
persons in England received the pledge from him. 
He had to decline for a time many invitations 7 from 
America, as he was not able to respond to them till 
the year 1849. He returned at the end of two years, 
and reached Queenstown for Christmas 1851, but 
his constitution had been undermined, and from this 
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time till his death his weakness increased. He went 
to Spain for the good of his health, but returned after 
a very short stay. His course was run, and the final 
summons came at Queenstown, in the year 1856. 


■oonncAT) ptéimeAtrn. 

tlí 5ÁÚ *óom cup fiof (94) 00 t)éAnArii &]\ beACA 
T)onncA*óA ptéimeAnn. TH ]\Aib uaió *oe úuAbgAf ’nA 
beACAió nÁ ’nA bÁp ac 50 gCAffAp cÍAnnA 
CAp n-Aif aji ceAn^Ain a pnnfeA^. *00 b’in (54) é An 
c-Aon éipim AriiÁm *00 bí Aige ó bí pé occ rnbbiAPnA 
péAg p*A0ip gup cAibteAÓ é, An c-ocuttiaó bÁ *oe Luj- 
nAfA, 1 n-AOip a pá btiAÓAin póaj aj\ picio. UÁ pé 
cuntA 1 poitig TÍUj Ueictp, ttia]\ APéAppÁ ocu míte piAp 
ó cuaió ó CAtAip Co^CAije. 

'OeipceAp gup caj\ éip bÁif óuine ip mó (13) 
éipigeAnn a cÁib ; ac ní h-í a cÁit péiri 00 bí ó *Óonn- 
cap ptéimeArn ac 50 mbeAP pé x>e cÁib Ap cÍAinn 
éibip 50 pciobjrAiPip ^ pceAnjA ó’n mbÁp, Ajjup 50 
mbeAÓ fi pé péim Ajjuf pé jpAPAm aca Apíp, ní h-é 
ArnÁin 1 n-éipinn ac Ap piAio An *ooniAin f An inte Áiu 
’nA bjnnt cupúA aca pícA (70). 

*Oo b’ m í inncinn l*ÓonnóAPA ptéimeAnn Agup ip 
teip An irmcirm pm *00 cuija a *ótuc-cAi|voe “ CompÁn- 
caj* ptéimeAnnAig ” Ap bun, Ajjup 50 móp-mój\ cun 
nA ceAn^An 00 coimeÁP 50 beo (36) Agup 50 tiothfcA 1 
mbéAtAib tia nPAome acá fUAf (iio) fóp, Agup 1 
TnbéAÍAib 5AÓ gtún •o’eApgAipeocAiú uaca 50 ‘oeipeA’ó 
An cfAojAib. Agup cé nAC j:apa *oo’n CompÁncAf Ag 
mbpingAb ip ttiaiú An cojiaó acá éijnjte ceAnA péin Ap 

A fAOCAp. 

SeAn*oún. 
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A. 


i. The household were in confusion on account of 
its being lost. 2. He tried to avoid coming with me. 
3. He fold her he must have that apple. 4. Proceed 
right onward till you reach its north-east corner. 
5. They saw a tree with large apples on it. 6. He 
told me he would not be satisfied with any other 
tree but that. 7. I was told to speak gently and make 
no noise as the master of the house was very unwell. 

B. 

The Language Movement suffered a great loss in the 
death of Patrick O'Leary, one of the most accomplished 
scholars and fluent speakers of Irish in Ireland in our 
time, and certainly there was not among the younger 
generation of workers who are making such strenuous 
efforts to preserve and extend the language of our 
ancestors as a living 4 language, a man more zealous 
than he. It would be difficult to find one better 
equipped for the work. 

As he advanced in years and in knowledge his 
respect and love for the language increased (17). 
The result was 1 that while yet in his teens he formed 
the resolution, if he were given (10) a long life, of 
doing a man’s part in forwarding the interests of the 
language 2 throughout Ireland. " Scealuidheacht Cuige 
Mumhan ” (not to mention his Irish poems ana 
stories published in the Gaelic Journal) demonstrates 
that his was no thoughtless and futile 3 resolution, 
dictated by (3) youthful zeal (34). 

He frequently remarked to some of his intimate 
friends that it was a great disgrace for Irishmen 
that they were depending on the Continental 
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scholars for a knowledge of their ancient literature 
contained in the old manuscripts. 

When attacked by his last illness he was engaged 
in studying this old literature. On this account 
his loss will be more keenly felt, for there are few 
native speakers of Irish who are much interested in 
Old Irish. 


45.— 11 A bÍASCAO’OAÍ. 


Uéi’ómíf Anoip 50 ocí pnA btAfCAOOAÍ. péAC o pÚA 
cpÁcnónA pAmpAió, péA c aj\ a mbeAnnAib te btntmigAt) 
ua gpéme, Agup mAp a ocAicnpit) piAt) téo’ choice ! 
éipgeAnn piA*o com ttiaoivóa Af An bpAippge 511 p óóig 
teAC 5U|\ bÁiii nuine ctnp jac ceAnn aca 'ua fuióe 
•oípeAC a bpuib pé. CÁ peAcc n-oiteÁin Ann Ap 

pAO, Agtip peo a n-AinmneACA mAp a picio : — An btAp- 
caot) inó|\, Imp ua bpóg, Imp tilic An OiteÁm, An 
Uia|\acc, Im-p UuAipceApc, beAg-lnip, Agtif — OibeÁn nA 
n-Óg. ITIo béAn ! ip ’mó l)Apc plAccmAp bpipeAó Ap 
Via boibeÁncAib po : 1 p ’mó mÁipnéAbAC bÁióce ’tia *ocim- 
ceAÍb ó cotti|\ac tia n-AÚAc 1 jCac pionn-cpÁgA. 

CipgeAnn An Uia^acc 50 niAmAip, UAi^neAC, cpí 
míbe fiA]\ ó Imp lilic An OibeÁm. UÁ cig pobtnp Ap 
An gCAppAij; cum nA hÁpcÁig a ÚAgAnn cAp teAp *oo 
peoÍAó. UÁ paíIaí an cige peo cójca com cpinnn gup 
ÚÓ15 le héinne gu|\ pmuc oe’n pAibt ia*o. Agnp uÁ j^ac 
níó cimceAÍb opcA com OAingeAn beAg nAC beip An 
bpAilt pétn. 1 p beAg 11 Á 50 jcuippeAU éAnÍAice nA 
bÁice pcAnn|\A*ó opc, Ag binge ’nA míbcib (40) Ap aii 
bpéAp nó a$ eiceAbb 50 paobpAC jjbópac bopb Ap no 
jiA’ÓApc AnÁipoe ’pAii Aep. 1 p minic úéigeAnn mtnnn- 
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ceA]\ ati bÍAfCAoit) TÍlói]\ *oÁ TnA|Abti5A , ó, Aguf miAip 
múfCAtuijceAp *oÁ ju'|ub ia*o bAinpoíp pA*óApc tia 
fpéAj\AC* *oíoc te n-A rMomA*oAiTitAcu. 1p *oótÁfAc An 
fAojAÍ cÁ a^ An gcoArpAp peAp tugArm Ai|\e no cij An 
cfotuif. CuipceAfi biAti ip *oeoc ip ticpeACA óúca UAip 
fA coiccijeA]', 511 aÍ ip oíte UAip pA mbliA*óAin. 

Oj'CAp UpéAn. 

A. 

1. Tell him I shan't be long in finding him. 2. He 
went to find out which was the prettier, his house or 
mine. 3. He was unwilling to go but, as I kept press- 
ing him, he went. 4. What shall we have for dinner 
to-day ? 5. She will ask you to take any other bird 

you choose. 6. Among them was a grey horse bigger 
than the rest. 7. Put it beside the fire to cook. 

B. 

The Great Blasket Island is about three miles long 
and a mile broad, at its broadest part. 1 It consists of 
(100) a lofty hill, with high cliffs on every side. A 
large castle stands on the summit of the hill. At 
one time a company of soldiers were stationed there. 
A French pirate during that period fired on this castle, 
but did little damage, the castle being (4) too high 
above 2 the water. There are nearly 3 thirty houses 
on the island, built (4) on the brow of the hill. 
Externally 4 they are small and neat, and internally 
even more s®. In each household one hears the 
expressive Irish language. No clothing is worn but 
that made from grey flannel — the wool of their sheep. 
The inhabitants of the island live by fishing. They 
keep a large number of sheep besides, so as to have 

* vpéijve. 
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a sufficient supply of wool without being obliged to 
go to any shop outside to buy materials for their 
clothing. 

Inishnabro is about two miles from the Great 
Blasket. It is not very large, but is high above 
the surface of the sea, and affords grazing to a large 
number of sheep. No one lives on it, nor are there 
any facilities (3) for landing .* When the weather is 
fine, however, it is easy to effect a landing on it.* 


M. — ah irnmce. 


lluAip a bionu OAOine Ag pÁ^Ainc a ‘ocípe, pÁinij- 
e&nn uAipeAncA 50 mbionn aii cip 45 mil 1 tvoe&tb&f 
pé mAp bionn nA *0A0ine aj; gtuAipeAcc ahiac Aipui. 
lluAip bionn nA tAOine aj bAitiugAó teo úAp pÁite ’nA 
mitce ip ’tiA milce (40), piúo ip 511 p mó pbite-iiiAipe- 
AiiinA o’péAopAioíp a bAinc aitiac *oóib péin oÁ mb’Áit 
teo p AnAmAinc pA mbAite, ip UAtbÁpAc An c-imceAcc 
é pm. An pA§Ap pAn imteACCA tripeAC *ye&o acá A5 
cup Ap éipinn. U Á éipe A5 out cu n boccAnACCA Agup 
uÁ a mumnueAp aj; ceiceAó uaici Ap a noíceAtt ÚAp 
teAp. 1 p éACUAC An pcéAt é. lluAip lAppÚAp Ap 
mumnuip iia h-éipeAnn * congnAm Aipgio 00 ÚAbAipc 
uaca cun “ cúi| e nA cípe” 00 cup cun cmn, ni coimeÁo- 
aio piAO jpeirn oiúio Ap An AipjeAo ac cuc;aio uaca 50 
piAt ptúippeAC é. An muwnceAp a ó^ineAnn gniom 
oe’n cpAiiiAit pin ní péioip An pppionnlAiceAcc 00 cup 
’nA teic (16). tlÁc móp An c-ionj;AncAp mAp pin nA 
•OAoine peo acá com péió pin 1 gcommnóejcun cAbpuigre 
te b-Aon “ jbuAipeAcc ” 50 bpuib bAinc aici te cúip no 

* § 473 (2) 
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cípe, 50 noeMipjoíf imée&cc c&fi F A1 FF5 e A 5 u f 
(66) a *óiAn-pof aca móf\ *ooc^\ *oo 

u’éipuin a leicéix). 

bi&gÁn 1/U^imneAC. 

A. 

1. That will do ! 2. Don't do that or you’ll repent 

it. 3. He obtained the post of stable boy. 4. He 
would not take my advice. 5. I asked him to allow 
you liberal travelling expenses. 6. This coat does 
not fit me. 7. I should like to have a few words 
with you. . 

B. 

It (23) is evident that no country can support more 
than a certain number of inhabitants. Accordingly 
when it happens that a country is over-populated, 
some of the inhabitants must depart in order to 
leave room for the others. If they did not do so (5) 
they would have no means of supporting themselves, 
as the resources of the country would be insufficient 1 
to maintain them all and afford them a means of 
livelihood. Some countries are wealthier than others, 
but however small the wealth or resources which a 
country may possess , 2 provided 3 they are being worked 
and used for the benefit of the country, it cannot 
become poor as long as there are any resources re- 
maining in it. The number of inhabitants who 
leave such a country is of no consequence, for many 
others come in day by day, causing a considerable 
quantity of money to circulate throughout the land. 
Accordingly, when the reason which impels people 
to leave their native land is that the country is already 
overpopulated, and consequently unable (4) to main- 
tain any more, such’ an exodus, so far 4 from injuring 
the country, is most advantageous to it* 
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47— CASAT) ATI tlOUA. 


UÁ aii feAn-focAb Ann go mbionn An jioú Ag CAfAt). 
If ’mó bbiAÓAin Acuui|\feAc, bjiónAc acá gAbcA cofAinn 
ó bAin IliAgAbcAf SAf^nA UAÍAni ha cife feo *oe fnA* 
jAOóbAib cun é ’bfonnAt) Af fAigmúifíb CfomAib -j 
A|\ a beicéioíb ; ac cimio go bfuib fé -oe cof (102) fA 
cfAogAb Anoif go bfuib An IliAgAbcAf céA-onA Af ci An 
CAiliih céAt>nA a bAinc *oe fbiocc nA fCfóinféAjiAc út) 
cun é ’ÚAbAifC ÚAf n-Aif Afíf *00 fnA* 5^°bbAib. 

UÁ An méu) feo oeiffigeACCA, áiticac, ioif An oÁ 
beAfC — guf cuifeAt) nA ^AOÓAib Af feibb An CAibim be 
bÁni-báuoif, gAn T)iobiiigeAcr: — guj\ *oeineAÓ CfeAC 1 
éifbeAC 1 fC]\iof opcA, 1 gcÁf go f AbAOAf beo bocc ’nA 
nt)úÚAig fém ; -j Anoif be binn (65) imceAccA no’n Aicme 
eibe, 1 n-ionAt) An cóifiugAÚ céAonA a ÚAbAifc oóib if 
AltlbAIÚ (17) ACÁCAf Ag cimibc bAife *óíob — Ag CUf 

IlieAbA flICA “| 111 Ab AÍ Ólf be fÁgÁlb ACA ni1A1|\ CAbA]\- 

fAlt) f 1 At) fUAf All CAb A1Í1 T)0 fUAIf A fUlllfeAf gAn pÁT) 
gAii punnAinn fAt> ó. 

5puAgAc An UobAif. 


A. 

1. He had not gone far when he had to return. 
2. The second descended next but the same thing 
happened to him. 3. Many a brave man has met 
a cruel death on account of it. 4. There were several 
iron spikes over the castle gate with a human head 
impaled on each. 5. He told me to act^as I should 
be^directed. 6. Death was inflicted thus : the culprits 
were confined to prison, no food being given to 

* § 604. ] 
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them for three days, and then they were beheaded 
(18). 7. He asked me where he should go to conceal 

himself. 

B. 

.When Ireland was depopulated, except for the small 
remnant of the ancient race concealed in the hills 
and woods, another strange thing occurred. The 
soldiers and officers who had served in the war in 
Ireland for Cromwell and the Parliament had received 
no pay. As there were no funds, the expedient 
adopted was 1 to divide up the country among them. 
The land however was useless to them unless they 
could contrive to get people to cultivate it. No 
settlers (7) would come from England or Scotland, 
so much terrified were they by the disease I have 
mentioned . 2 By slow degrees it (23) became necessary 
to withdraw the Irish from the hills and woods, to rent 
them the land and to allow them to till it. In this 
way, the people settled on the land, and immediately 
they did so, they increased wonderfully. Thus it 
came about that there were nine million inhabitants 
in Ireland when the potato blight made its appearance. 
Though the people were settled on the land, no legal 
(34) rights were conferred on them. There was nothing 
to prevent the landlord evicting them from their 
holdings at his pleasure . 3 


48. — ATI n-OljiieACU. 

’Sé ceAfOAp nA peAn-ugOAp 50 téip(eAÓ) gupAb é 
An nit) ip mó (13) cuioigeAp be cip cun a p piopAio Agu p 
a hincinn péin 00 cup Ap An pcÁio cóip Agu p 00 conneÁo 
Ap An nop pom nÁ a ceAiigA, a ticpióeAcc, a béAfA 
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Agup A CAiceAm-Aimpipe péin *oo cteAÓCAÓ Agup oo cup 
i ocAicige. UÁ a pop Ag au uile óume gooé (caoó) 
An beApc oo pmne mumnceAp ha héipeAnn i ocAob tia 
C eAUgAH Agup gOOÓ ATI pAOCAp ACÁ Ap bun AHOIf CUTT 1 
ha oíogbÁÍA pom *00 teigeAp. 

Acc ip ’mó caoi eibe acá Ag nÁipiún cun An ceAngAit 
AUÁ i*oip mumncip ha liAimpipe peo, Agup An tucc oo 
bi Ann ha cóaoca* bbiAÓAn ó pom oo gpeAmugAó Agup 
o’pÁpgAÓ níop tÁiope, Agup cum eoÍAf niop cpuinne 
Agup meAp níop mó oo cAbAipc oóib peo auá beó moiu 
Ap pcAip ha cipe Agup Ap An ppiopAio “j An incinn oo 
bi mnci i n-Allóo. 

Hi péioip meAp nÁ cion oo beic Ap nió mupA bpuil 
Aicne Agup eoÍAp itiaic Ai|\. 5 e °bAió “ouiue a pÁó go 
bpuit gpÁÓ Alge Ap A tip Agup Ap n a cupAióib CpéAnA 
Agup n a gAipgióig 100 cÁmig poime acc mÁ cÁ 

pé AineótAc Ap pcAip ha cípe Agup Ap beACAió ha 
gcupAó i ha Iaoc conup ip péioip oó gpÁó nÁ CAicneAiii 
oo CAbAipu oóib? Ilíl éAn-cAOi Aige cuige Agup cÁ pé 
com itiaic Aige puipeAC ciúm ip beic AgÁ cacahic gup 
cip-gpÁóuigceóip CAp bApp é. 8m é (53) oipeAc ah 
puo acá Ag OAbJL^b Aigne ha liCipeAnn Agup Ag cuj\ 
gAc nió Ag meACAÓ uipti, camnc, CAinnc, Agup piop- 
CAinnc, 1 ocAOib a peAbAip Agup a hÁitneAcc péin, 
Agup gAn pmAOineAiii nÁ éi]\im Aigne, nÁ eoÍAp nÁ 
cuipgmc ’ocAob cia]\ oe’n cAinnc, acc í ’n-A pÁiméip 
mAp a béAÓ glóp 11A gAoice. 

PÁo|\Aig nUc Suibne. 

A. 

1. The big man was getting the worse of it. 2. 
The first two nights were nothing compared with the 

♦ § 1S1. 
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third. 3. They could not get a sufficient supply of 
vessels for the water. 4. The lot fell on the young 
sailor. 5. He put them into the room and locked 
them up. 6. In a short time he saw the bull ap- 
proach. 7. He defeated them in that battle. 

B. 

These noble qualities are our own, just as is the 
language. They are the heritage we derive from 
our forefathers . l But instead of making them our 
own, and directing our conduct by them , 2 we have 
allowed (17) them so to languish that the greater 
part of our people are quite uninfluenced by them , 2 
or are ignorant of them. 

How can we recover this tradition (3) we have 
lost ? How can we learn nowadays of Fionn and 
Oscar, of Diarmaid and of Grainne, of Brian and of 
Red Hugh ? 

They have all departed, never to return (4). Their 
world 4 has disappeared, and will never be seen again. 
Yet, if we have not themselves, we have what was 
intimately connected with them. We have the 
language they spoke, and the books which contain 
the vivid story of their lives and times . 2 We have 
not the woods which sheltered and protected them, 
for most of these have been burnt or felled, but we 
have the green plains they trod, on which they fought 
and which they often dyed with their blood. The 
rugged mountains which looked down upon them 
when they fought and struggled for faith and father- 
land are still unchanged : the rivers that separated 
them from their mortal enemies still flow through 
the same beautiful and peaceful valleys : and we 

still have some, but only a few, of the churches and 
castles they built. 
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49 — stearin pé ■óuAoi'óeAcu. 

TVpApung mé *oe’n bAncpAcc q\éA*o An pÁc 50 pAib 
An oipeAU poin b^n y a nun -j ^An Aon peAjt ’tiA bfAp- 
]\At>, óip ní |'ACAmAj\ peAp ^ic ^ nri « TVpieAgAijt 
be An oe’n bAncpAcu mé, -j A*oubAi]\c 511 p j^ eAnri 'Oub 
‘oob’ Ainm *oo’n gteAnn fAn, -j nÁp pÁj; Aon -ouine -oÁ* 
■ouÁinijj Ann é le c|\í céAO btiAÚAin, -j nÁ ^ÁgfAit) An 
fAix) if tnAippeAÚ 5l' UA 5^c An 5^ eArmA 'Ouib, “ -j 
acáit) *oeic mite gAipcvóeAC jaIac gnírh-éACCAC yé 
•ópAOibeACc Aige fAn ngteAnn po, 1 níb pAgÁit puAf- 
caIca o|\ca péin nÁ opAinne coióce nó 50 ■ociocpAió 
gAifCiéeAó éigin *oo béA|\j.'Aib buAió Ap An ngptiAjAC 1 
jcorhjvAC AOinpi]\, -j Annj'oin éijAeocAit) An gbeAnn corii 
h-Ápo teip An x)caIatíi aji jag cAob t>e, -j foittfeocAió 
An gpiAn aij\, ói|\ níop cAicnig An gpiAn Ap An njjteAnn 
f o te cpí céAt) bbiA-ÓAin ac (l 2 l) An f péip *oub *oopÓA op 
a cionn, -j,” a|a ppe, “nil Iaoc pé’n noniAn loncompAic t 
teip An ngpuAjAó, ó\\\ ní óeApgAnn Apm aj\ Aon bAÍb 
*oÁ bAÍÍAib ac AtriÁin a fúil cté, 1 ip mgeAn ‘o’lpeApguf 
Ó £inn, Ái]vo-|\í UIat), tnipe 1 uái*o ceAúpAp eite *oe 
cbAnnAibf pigce éipeAnn im pocAip Aunpo, 1 lomAT) 
eibe -o’ingeAnAib píog -j pó-cigeApnA iuaj\ Aon tinn, -j ip 
mó]\ An ■oíogbÁib *oo pinne cnfA t>íhnn r\\é uiApbAt) An 
ém (92) *oo ÚU5 Wn gteAun po tu, óip ip é An c-óau 
ú*o 00 ÚU5A-Ó nA jjAtpcióig •oo’n gteAnn po, niAp fúit 50 
•ociocf a-ó te || jAipcibeAC níob buAió *oo bpeic A]\ An 

Sliocc a y Cacc^a UorrmocuÁin. 

A. 

1. You had better go there instead of him.. 2. He 
put the pen and ink where he found them. 3. He 

*§ 23 /. t§286. +§482. 115643 
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asked him about his daughter. 4. How should I 
know where he has gone. 5. What’s the advantage ? 
6. He wore a different suit. 7. Is it not more probable 
that he will come to-morrow as he came to-day ? 

B. 

For hundreds of years this beautiful maiden sat 
slumbering in that palace, and meanwhile her golden 
hair continued growing in flowing tresses about her, 
The old king and his nobles still sat around the table, 
with (122) their half-emptied glasses before them, out 
of reach of the noise and tumult of the outer world 
(4). The wood in the midst of which the palace 
stood had grown wild and been completely overgrown 
with briars and noxious herbs, while within reigned (3) 
the silence of the tomb. 

At last when the allotted time was fufilled, the 
young prince appeared. He forced his way through 
the matted undergrowth ,* came to the palace and 
witnessed its condition. (6) 

It was not long until he beheld the comely maiden 
peacefully slumbering, half concealed by her golden 
tresses. His heart beat with love for her, and he 
took her by the hand. Immediately the spell was 
broken. Life and motion returned . 2 The cocks 

began to crow and the birds resumed their songs. 
The king yawned and stretched his limbs * “ Why,” 

said he, “ I must have been sleeping.” 

By this time you may have grasped the meaning 
of my story and discovered a parallel to the events 
described in it. Has not our own country slumbered 
for more than a hundred years ? We cast away all 
that was our own and bound ourselves down with 
the fetters of the foreigner. 
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80 .— teas Ati cÁiíi'oe. 


CéAjvo é bun ppéinie An tube, triAp pin ? Sin í An 
pA*ób. ’Oeip tucc nA poiticeACCA t>Á mbAó 50 pAib An 
caÍaiti Ap peibb An peiptneopA 50 nibeAÓ An gAÍAp 
teijeAfUA Annpom tÁicpeAc. Hit Aon Aíhp Ap nÁ 50* 
bpmt beAnn-tÁni *oe’n pípinne pA ttiéi*o pin, ac mÁ cÁ 
péin, nít lombÁine nA pípinne Ann. tlí'h-é AtriÁin 50 
bpuib nA peipmeoipí A5 imteACC ó’n *orí|\, ac cáio bucc 
ceipoe beip a$ imceAcc ’nA 5céA*ocAtb f ip ’ua mílcib f 
(4 °). 

T)Á pétp pin ip téip nÁ *oéAnpAró peiUb nA cAtriiAn 
Áp ngeApÁncA 50 béip *oo beigeAp pé mAiceAp a óéAn- 
pAit> pi 00 pnA peipmeoipíb. UÁ poinnc •OAOine, teip, 
Annpo 1 néipwn AgAinn Ajjtip ip note beo nÁ cuippeAp 
■oeipeA-ó teip An ImceAóc nó 50 tnben& *oéAnAni Áp 
notigce ptíinn péin. Sm é bAÍb ’nÁ bpuit bpeAÍt Ap 
a bÁn aca. Áp noóic mÁ ’p éigin *oúinn pAnAtriAinc 
5An cop *oo coppuige 50 mbeió ptA^AbcAp nA cípe aj 
bpAc opAinn péin ní beió éipeAnnAC nÁó móp pA cíp 
nuAip a bponnpAp Home Rule opAinn. CÁ bpiop (45) 
■o’énine CAÚAin a bevó piA^tu^A^ nA h-éipeAnn púmn 
péin. b’péioip 50 noéAppAf) nA £eipipí tinn 50 bpuit 
An bÁ A5 'opui'oini tinn Ap copAnÁipoe ’nA rtibeib 6ipe 
Ap Áp peitb péin. 

biAgÁn buAimneAC. 

A. 

1. I should like to find out if any of them is the 
writer of the letter. 2. He entered the room, took off 

* § 45 2, t § 1 75* 
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his hat and sat down. 3. I am five shillings short. 
4. The doctor was sent for. 5. I will take this one, 
if you have no objection. 6. Would you be good 
enough to let down the window ? With pleasure. 7. 
None of the books you sent is the one I want (101). 

B. 

Let every one arise and lend a hand in checking 
this terrible exodus from Ireland. There is sufficient 
land in this green isle to support four times as many 1 
inhabitants as are in it to-day ; but the fair meadows 
grow wild, rust consumes the plough-share, the 
dew falls on fallow land that ought to be culti- 
vated , 2 and the Irish race is melting away like hoar 
frost. This terrible fact does not startle 3 those (5) 
who remain behind. They are blind to it. Not so 
with the foreigner who has settled down in Ireland. 
He is delighted, for he sees the Irish doing of their 
own accord what Elizabeth, Cromwell and William 
failed to make them do — disappearing from the 
land. A short time ago I was one day coming 
from Donaghadee to Belfast on top of a coach. 
Two men beside me were talking in an under- 
tone. " Is it not strange that these Irish are 
disappearing so completely 4 from the land?” said 
one of them. " Do you not see/ 1 said the other, 
“ that it is the ‘ Papishes * that are going. Our 
crowd are all right. I have not read for a long 
time anything that gave me more satisfaction than 
the Census. 1 1 They exchanged glances; they under- 
stood each other. They were Belfast Protestants. 
It is to such as these that Irishmen are handing over 
their native land without a struggle. 

H 
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51 .— is tnAitis riÁ péAóAti tioimis. 


T). “bíon, 5^ri AriipAp, An *oon<yp Ap ua t>Aoino nÁ 
péAÓAn pómp a. Ac t)Áp noó cÁ piop aj^ An pAojAt nÁ 
céit>An t)AOine Anonn 50 li-AtnepicA ^An péAÓAinc 
-pómp^.” U. “1p *oóic teip An c-é céióAn Amú gup 
péAÓ pé poimip 50 ítimc. ttíop péAC, ÁmcAÓ. T)Á 
bpéACAó,* ní pAjAt) pé Amú.” “ tlí péAt>Ap é pin, a 
Úaiójj. 1p mó *ouine péAC poimip 50 h-AnA-mAiu A$up 
1 n-Aimóeoin a *óícil i;up úÁinig puo éigin ’nA plige a 
cuip Atnú é.” U. “ buAitip t)o méAp Aip, a T)onncAt>, 
a TTiic ó. Í1 a *OAOine 05A po a céiÓAn 50 h-AmepiCA, ip 
•oóic teo 50 mbíon péAccA pómpA acu (70) 50 h-AnA 
ÍT1A1C, AC CAgAII put) f A Cftlge OpÚA A cuipeAU Amú 1At), 
A$up ní 1i-Aon put> AthÁin é. 1p mó put) a bíon aj 
ceAcc pA cptige opcA Agup 'gÁ xjcup aítiú. Ap t>cúip ; 
ip ÍAg te rriAC peipmeopA 1 n-éipinn ■out Agup tÁ oibpe 
’■óéAriAiii Wn peAp acá Ap Ati -ocAob caVI ■oe’n bAite 
A 5 up A pÁg tA6 ’jtACAÓ Af. beAt) Atl pÁj 1UA1C JO 
teop Agup ní beAó An obAip pó tnAn. pé pÁ§ a 
geAbAt) pé Ap ah obAip ní ÚAbAppAt) pé te pÁt> (8l) *oop 
ha comuppAin 50 mbeAÓ pé ajj obAip Ap a pÁj lAe. 
Sin uóbAp (52). VH h-inoiu nÁ inoé cupnAig UAbAp Ap 
■ÓAOtne ’cup Amu. ttAjAió ah peAp fAti Anonn 50 
1i-AmepicA Agup pAgAió pé A5 obAip tÁiúpeAÓ Ap a pÁj 
ÍAe, Agup ip pó itl A1Ú teip Atl pÁj 'ó’pA^Ált. tlAbAp, A 
T)onricAó, Agup éipije ’n-Áipt>e ipeAt) acá aj irmpc Ap a 
tÁn *oe t>Aoínib 05 a tia h-CipeAn An Aimpip peo A$up 
5Á gcup Amú. 

An c-AcAip peA*OA|\. 


* § 55 2. 
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A. 


i. I met a brother of yours in Dublin. 2. Try if 
this shoe will fit you. 3. This is the very book I 
want. 4. I might have remained there. 5. The 
queen was instigating him to perpetrate the deed. 
6. They continued firing at them till their powder 
was exhausted. 7. It is just as well for us to return 
home. 


B. 

Another thing conspires (66) with pride and conceit 
to lead them astray. The young men and women 
who (16) were too proud and conceited (91) to con- 
descend to 1 work to earn a living in Ireland, and who 
emigrated to America, ten or twenty years ago, or 
even perhaps half a year ago, are either dying of 
starvation there for want of work or are killing them- 
selves with labour that is too severe. Yet this same 
pride and conceit prevents them from telling the 
truth to their relatives who have remained at home. 
When they get a chance of sending a letter home, 
the burden of their communication is 2 such praise of 
the other side that one would be tempted to think 
it a heaven on earth. When the letter is read to the 
proud and uppish ones at home, they insist on going 
straightway to where they will lead the lives of 
gentlemen ; and have eating and drinking and fine 
clothes ; where the pebbles on the roads are gold and 
silver, so that one has only to stoop and pick them 
up. They emigrate, but only to discover ere long 
what sort of place this “ earthly paradise ” is. 
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52. — A*Ób-Atl bít) AttlfltlTVÓA. 


ílí puit Aon UAúbÁp ac a (57) ocAgAnn *oe biAÓ -j 
•o’AóbAp bit) ipceAÓ 50 héipinn. ’Sé longnAb ip mó 
bíonn opm-pA cÁ bpuijceAjt An c-AipgeAO 50 téijt cun 
•oíot ApcA. UÁ leAbAjt AgAm -j cÁ pé cíop Ann 50 
•orÁinig 50 hÁp*o op cionn cpí cóao míte conA *oe ptúp 
•j t)e cpuicneAcc ipceAc cujAinn An btiAÓAin a gAb 
fcAjtAinn (1900), Af nA -ouÚAijib 1 bpA*o 1 gcém, jjAn 
cjiácc aji Ap* gAb cujAinn cpé cuAncAib SApAnA. Ap 
cpí jtAOÍACA An t cloc, copnoc’ An méit) pin puAp te 
ceicpe uiibleoin AIP510. ’Sé (48) mo ciiAipim péin 50 
•ocAgAnn bpeip Agup % oipeAO eite An méio pin t>e ptúp 
1 *oe cptncneAcc cu§Ainn ó SApAnA. CAicpeAp An cé 
•j An piúicpe teip a coriiAipeAih, niAp ip beAg An ttiaic 
pAgAjic gAn cbéipeAÓ. 

1p móp An pgpiop Ap An noucAij íuaó An mévo pin 
Ap pAt) 'o , Aip5eAt) cipm aj imteAcc attiac Ap jac Aon 
btiAbAin. Agup ip beAg 50 bpilleAnn pmginn t>e’n 
Aip5 e At> pAin opAinn 50 *oeo, cé gup ’mó Áic a jjAbAnn 
cuit) *oe. bÁiriipigeAnn tucc UnngeAp •] ceAnnAigce 
mópA a gcion t>e, botgAipí nÁp bpeAjtp teó Áic ’nA 
inbeA-ó ^ bÁibce pA tnuip. 

IpeApgup ‘fmnbéib. 

A. 

1. He tried to remove the nail with the nail of his 
right thumb. 2. He set the house on fire. 3. They 
jumped out over the wall. 4. Put out the candle 
that is alight. 5. He pretended to be very angry 
that they had burnt the boat. 6. You must pay the 
money within three days. 7. The house began to 
burn. 

* § 235- t $ 473 (7)- t § 502. 
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B. 

Food was plentiful in Ireland formerly. We grew 
three million tons of corn in the year 1847, and of 
that amount 615,000 tons was wheat. The famine 
in this country at that time was due to the fact that 
those who inhabited the poorer districts sowed no corn. 
For years previously potatoes had been exceedingly 
plenitful, and since these were cultivated with the 
least amount of labour they were the staple food of 
the people from one end of the year to the other. 
They had not saved any money, so that when the 
blight came on the potatoes the English bought up 
all the corn at a higher price than they could afford . 1 
At that time the Irish people were agitating to have 
a law passed by the English Parliament, forbidding 
the export of food stuffs (3) from Ireland, but in vain. 

If we had a paternal government ruling us at the 
present time, it is my opinion that they would pass 
a law forbidding the importation of food to Ireland. 
Last year the wheat crop of Ireland amounted to 
only about 30,000 tons, that is, about one-twentieth 
of the produce of 1847, and including every descrip- 
tion of corn there was not more than one-third of 
what was grown during those years. 


53.— ah uíncém inón. 


FeAp 5^5*6 ptmneÁnAÓ, btnóe, nob’ eAt> An uíncéip 
móp. peAp tom tÁioip. bi lApAce x>e piAn nA botxjAióe 
Ann, Agup ní pAib puinn péAfóige Aip. bí pé lApAcc 
botj-fúiteAc. bí pé fAufpónAc, pAinteicneAc, oeAj- 
cúmcA ’nA béAl Agup ’nA óopÁn. bíoó pÁilce inp jac 
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cuioeAccAin poimip rnAp ní bíoó pé coróce ac A5 
‘oéAn&iri ppóipc Agup fuibc Agtif CAiteArii Aimppe (31) 
tA\ (57) mbíoó tÁicpeAc. biiAit pé cúca ipceAÓ Agup ní 
cúipje conAic pé An fA^A^c ná cApAing fé pA|\ beAgÁn 
(104). T)o fnAp pé An cÁibín •o’Á ce&nn A^up *oo nocc 
pé An c-éAOAn buióe niAob a bí Aip. Agup ip Aip a bí 
An rnubuAÓÁn mó|\ cirm (35) Agup é 50 cíopóub Agup 

5° c *r- 

“Déin a|\ c’AgAit), a pÁopAij;, a true ó,” AppA n’ 
fAjjApc, Agup é a$ jjÁipóe. “tlí bAojAÍ ntnc/’ Ap 
peipeAn. “ b’péioip,” aj\ peipeAn, “50 bpéAopÁ-pA 
cuAippr; éijpn 00 ÚAbAipc oúinn 1 ocAob An pÁpÍA yo 
acá A]\ pubAb címp^b SAób 'ÓiApnu’OA A^up CopnAic 
bÁilte” (27). 

“pÁjAini le Ii-uaóacc, a Acai|\,” A]\fA ’n cíncéip, 
■VSWji^b pné (54) *oíf\eAc a cug Anpo nié, A^up gup Iaj; 
a fíteAf 50 mbeA*ó ttipAG ajac’* onóip oprn.” 

An c-AúAip peAOAp 

A. 

1. Don’t conceal anything from him. 2. He ex- 
tracted the extreme inside tooth. 3. The rod became 
a serpent. 4. They did so, but, of course, failed. 
5. We had our day’s labour for nothing. The black- 
smith became livid with anger at his second failure. 
7. “ I have no idea/’ he said. 

B. 

There was one man to whom Seadna gave a decided 1 
refusal. This was due to the appearance he presented . 2 
He wore a showy suit of clothes, and was not only 3 
broad in person, strong and healthy-looking, but 

* § 191. 
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sleek, full-blooded, and well fed. His hands were 
very soft (36), white and slender, and bore no signs 
of work of any kind (8). He addressed Seadna in 
these words (52) : “ Indeed, Seadna, I am extremely 
ashamed (8) that I should ever be so unfortunate as to 
be compelled to come to you to ask a loan of money. 
But a hundred pounds would be a great convenience 
to me just now, and, according to what I hear, it 
would be no serious inconvenience to you to give it 
to me. A person of my standing does not come 
every day to ask you for it.” “ I regret I have not 
a hundred pounds which I could conveniently give 
you,” said Seadna. The gentleman looked at him 
in amazement. He had not been at all prepared for 
such an answer, and looked at Seadna as if he were 4 
some strange animal. Seadna, however, looked him 
steadily in the face. It was said he had an extra- 
ordinary penetrating glance when angered, and that 
there were very few who did not quail beneath it. 
This gentleman did so (5). He hung his head, then 
looked out through the door (14). Then he looked 
at Seadna again. 


54.— oit)ce 1 Lonrmtnn. 


Upé pp&itnb cum&nz^ ip ppÁitnb cimce&LL 

cijce com-cpuinne, t&p ctnrmib nopc^, pu&p m&p peo 
linn ip piop rrusp piú*o tinn, mipe ip giott^ (19), 
eipe&n * ap cop&c ip mipe &p & pÁt&ib ; pe&p coip &n 

* § 209. 
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cúmne feo if puf Mf, beifc eite t&\X Annf aíi ap pcÁc 
lócp&in ffÁi*oe, Aijce fmeApéA opc^; botMóce <mi 
C f&t&é&ip if aíi &Vluip uaca, if fúite *oeAf5A Af 
nóf puitl *oói5ce i jjceMpc. 'O’fé&c g&c tnrnie 
50 cpumn opMtiri. “11í puit 'OAormM'óe t&fmuic,” 
A'oeifim-fe, “&c &n 5M>M*óe, &n biceMTin^c, foc-pe^p 
póice (34) if *o&oine 'opoc-iomcuip.” “Wo coib, cÁim- 
fé Wpimnc,” t>o pÁvó mo biopÁn&c 510IA& (35) 50 rm'- 
céaoocAC, t 'o’nifiúc fé mé yé ri-& p&bpM'b. “UÁ 50 
m&ic,” AffA tnife biom péin •] -o’éifceAf mo béob 

feAfCA. 

'O’ofc^it ctojj op Áp gciorm & ct&b mMimr&c, meip- 
^e&c -] cuip fé tiúj fp Ann&n&c &f. “ Cao é Ml c-aiti é 

fin?” Aff^ mife. “1f geAfp u&inn mi ui§; if nióp &n 
•oeAbA-ó &cÁ opc,” Af mo giotta, m&p fpe&gfA. Síof 
tmn (113) cpé póiffe *óopc&, fu^f binn fc&igpí bí A5 
túbAÓ f é ti-Áp 5COf ^ib, ■] pé 'óeipeA'ó *oo fCAOAm&p Ag 
•oof^f iaóca. “ bfuit fé 1 ti-éinfe&cc te&c?” &pp& 
511c fip ÍAifcij. “UÁ,” AffA An giottA, 50 mín. T)o 
h-opcWót -mi tiofAf, -oo finest) fíticiúf Mfgit) ctm ati 
giolt^; “ dm&c te&c”; 00 1i-iApp<yót opm out ifce^c. 

ConMi TD&ot. 


A. 

1. He failed to obtain peace of mind until he had 
asked me not to complain him. 2. You are being 
eagerly sought for. 3. Their own statement is that 
no criminal ever yet escaped from them. 4. He 
became ill the day after the fair when he found 

t § 276. 
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that his daughter had gone away. 5. With whom 
are you acquainted in that place ? 6. We often 

pretend to forget what we don’t wish to remember. 
7. I suppose you will remain here until this man 
begins to improve or at least until he is out of danger. 

B. 

I moved on slowly and the door was closed behind 
me. “ The name of this place is the * Lion’s Den,’ ” 
said the man. ” It does not belie its name,” said I, 
for on looking about I observed the whole place, 
walls, ceiling, floor, door and window covered with 
lion skins ; the paws stretched out showing the nails ; 
the mane combed back over the body ; the eyes pre- 
served by some means in their sockets, as were like- 
wise the front teeth, all grinning so that one would 
think he was in a gully with (122) a number of lions 
glaring at him with intent to tear him asunder. 

I glanced at the proprietor. He was a small active 
old man, clean shaven, and of florid complexion. 
“ You are welcome,” said he. “ Come near the fire.” 
I sat on a chair — there were but two, and these strong, 
heavy and upholstered (3) in leather. “ How did 
you like my servant ? ” ”1 did not feel very much 

at ease with him,” said I. The little man laughed. 
“ There is not a greater ruffian in the city of London : 
I pay him well when I require him, but I told him 
that you had no money and that it was not worth 
any one’s while to kill you on the way.” He moved 
over to the chimney-piece, on which (60) stood a 
brass lamp giving light to the room ; he turned up 
the wick. 
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55.— cAirmu a^iis giiiotii. 

UÁ mópÁn t>Aoine i n-éipinn gup t>óic teo nÁ puit 
t) e if|\i5 e AC Ap bi c voi|\ CAinnc Agt ip gniom. UÁvo nA 
t)AOine peo te pAgÁit inp gAÓ éAn-bAtt coip, ciAp, ceAp 
Agup cuaió Ap puAit) nA h-GipeAnn. T)Á n-AipeoÓAÚ 
•ourne Ag CAinnc ia*o, pítpeAÓ pé go bpuit cíp-j;pÁt> pice 
peAp 1 gcpoióe gAC émne aca, Agup nÁp *oeineAt> Aon 
put) pogAncA 1 n-Gipinn te n-A tinn ac pé put) t>o 
t>eineAt)Ap péin. UAgAnn cuio aca te céite 1 gcpuin- 
niugAó éigin Agup CAp éip peAt Aimpipe *00 cAiceAm Ag 
cAinnc pÁiméipe, ppeAbAnn t>uine aca ’ha peApAiri Agup 
uopnuigeArm pé Ap ópÁit) t>o 'óéAUAtti mAp peo : — 

“ A úAoine mu in rice Apt) a, Agup a cÁipoe go téip, ip 
móp An c-ÁcAp a cuipeAnn pé opm beic Aiinpo ’nbup 
meApc intnu ; go neiiiim t>o cuippeAó pé ÁcAp Ap éinne 
An cpuinniugAt) bpeÁg t>e muinnop neAiii-ppteAt)AC nA 
h-Áice peo ó’peipcinc. 'O’A^ngeAbAp nA ptnn *oo 
cuipeAt) op bup gcoriiAip. ’Sé (48) mo cuAipim nÁc 
gÁbA*ó t>om puinn t>o pÁ*ó mAp geAtt opco. CÁ piop 
go itiaic Ag Aib go téip gup cóip *00 gAc GipeAunAc ah 
ceAngA j^eóitge o’pogtuim Agup t>o ÍAbAipc; gup (117) 
cóip 00 •oéAncúpAÍ nA h-GipeAnn 00 ceAnnAc Agup 00 
CAiceAth ; Agup gup cóip *00 gAn a puAimneAp 00 cóg- 
Ainc, oióce nó tó, go mbeit> Áp nutigce péin *o’Á 
noéAnAih AgAinn Apíp 1 b^Aicce nA CotÁipce 1 n-Ác 
CtlAC.” 

X)omnAtt Ó geAtbÁin. 

A. 

1. Do you mean to say that I was blind? 2. 
Every one believed that James was innocent of the 
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doings of the ruffians. 3. Notwithstanding the 
appearances of gentility of that man he was a 
rascal. 4. The youngest was the same age as John. 
5. Those who suffered most (13) by the fraud spoke 
least about it. 6. They were getting five shillings in 
the pound. 7. It is my belief that he knew well what 
he was about and that he acted deliberately in what 
he did. 


B. 

What advantage has been derived from all this ? 
None. The people return to their homes, and 
next morning forget that on the previous day 
they had promised to do everything in their power 
to further the interests of Ireland in every possible 
way. They will not speak a word of Irish for any 
consideration, and if they require anything, they 
purchase articles which have been manufactured in 
any country except Ireland, although they had 
declared that every Irishman ought to purchase 
Irish-made goods in order to keep our people at home. 
It is no wonder then that poor Ireland is in her present 
state of depression (6). Look around and what will 
you see ? Everywhere people talking nonsense, 
declaring that this and that ought to be done, while 
no one has any idea (3) of doing anything. They 
imagine that talk will make Ireland free. Indeed 
if that were the case, liberty would now have been 
hers for many a day. This is not so, and it is very 
doubtful if she will ever attain it, until people 
learn that there is a difference between saying and 
doing. 
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56. — CAT) UÁ ÚAt t RÓmpA? 

UÁio nA OAoine a$ itnceAcc ’tia pbóigcib (40) caji ha 
pApjpb Ajjup ní cu^ait) piA*o uAin *oóib péin Ap ctntn- 
neAth 1 n-Aon cop poini pé Ap cat) (56, g) cÁ pómp a ÚAbb: 
*OÁ tnbeAt) pop acu cao cá úAbb pómpA ní beAó oipeAT) 
•oicinip Anonn oprA. 1 p móp An cpuA§ ia*o ; btSACAibU 
05A nÁp *óem piAm pA bAibe oipeAT) Agup Aon bÁ AmÁm 
•oVon obAip 50 bpéA*opí pcbÁbuijjeAcc *óiAn a ÚAbAipc 
uipci,* A5 *oub piAp 50 h-Ameipice Agup Ag btnge ipceAÓ 
bÁicpeAc 1 n-obAip mApbuijceAc pé ppéip mí-nÁ*oúpcA 
5 aíi cpuAg nÁ CAipe *óóib ac oipeA*o Agup *oÁ mbei*oíp 
•oéAncA 'o’iApAn. tlí h-é pin An ceAnn ip meApA 'óé* 

bio piAT) Ap ppÁ 1 T)lb nA gCACApAC ITIÓp AgUp 1 A *0 Ag 

ctncim be h-ocpAp Ajup be CApu a gup jAn An obAip 
mApbuigéeAc péin acu be pAjÁib cun bíb oÁ *0150 *00 
cuitteATTi *oóib péin. An c-é 50 mbíon pé *oe peAnp Aip 
An obAip iftApbuigceAC -o’pAgÁib (91) cuippvó pé puApbe 
h-Aon cpAjAp ‘opoó-úpÁi'oe níop ctiipge nÁ niAp éipeoc’ 
pé Ap An obAip be h-eAgbA nÁp b’piop cAÚAin a jeAbAt) 
pé Apíp í. 

TD’pÁgAOAp éipe iriAp 'ó’eAt) 50 n*oéAnpi*oíp pAió- 
bpeAp cAÍt A511P 50 *ociocpi*oíp AbAite ’nA n*oAome 
UAipbe (40). tlí pÓ-pAT)A A bÍ0T>A|\ CAbb nUAip A bí A 
thAÍAipC T)e PgéAt ACU, 1 AT) *00 ItlApbAÓ be 1 l-obAip AgUp 
1 at) *00 cAiceAiii 1 bpobb, nú iat> *00 riiApbA-ó be h-eApbA 
oibpe Agup be 1 i-eApbA bíó, Agup ia*o *00 CAiceAth 1 
bpobb (18). TH peAOAp An ’neoppAp 50 *oeo ca*o é An 
méi*o *o’puib Agtip *o’peoib Agup *oe cnÁifiAib éipeAnnAc 

. . . ACÁ CUpÚA Ag beApugAID An CAlbllíl CAbb 1 

n-AmeipcA bef cóao bbiAn. 

An c-AcAip peAT)A|ú 

*§54i. t 613 (d). 
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A. 

i. A change has taken place in Irish' life, and not 
for the better. 2. Wouldn't you imagine that they 
ought to understand that by this time. 3. They 
think more of the clothes than of the man who wears 
them. 4. It is a curious fact that they did not under- 
stand that at first. 5. The fact of the matter is it 
cannot be done. 6. If I understood you properly 
you did not say that he spoke about the matter at 
all. 7. What then is the cause of the delay ? 

B. 

They have been often told what a life is before 
them over there, but they do not take time to con- 
sider it fully. The majority of them are young people. 
The young never worry about the hardships of life. 
The ardour of youth represents the future in a pleasing 
light. The hard life of an American artisan is not 
unknown to them, but they are not intimidated (3) 
at the thought of it. Being active, strong and energetic 
they do not shrink at the idea of work of any kind, 
light or heavy. In fact they have a predilection (6) 
for hard work, as they fancy the harder the work 
the higher will be the wages paid for it. They have 
been advised to stay at home and earn their liveli- 
hood in Ireland. Pshaw ! they despise such advice. 
Exaggerated accounts have been sent home by young 
men who had emigrated five or ten years previously. 
They will not be satisfied until they have seen for 
themselves the country about which they have heard 
such glowing accounts. From time to time, doubtless, 
they have heard disconcerting (3) rumours which 
might give rise to some misgivings as to whether 
the other side really was as fair as it had been des- 
cribed, but they refuse 1o listen to such suggestions. 
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87.— ATI c-SAtílAll. 

“toé fin?” AffA bÁpoAn. “TM peAUAp* ’on 
cfAogAt,” Appe mife. bi An oióce fpéip-jjeAtAijje ú*o 
coin *oub te pic. ÚAbAppAinn An teAbAf gup cuAtAf 
ting teinb. “éipc!” ApfA bÁpoAn. CuAtAtnAp Áp 
•ocpiúp oÍAgón, *oubpónAc mnÁ, i AnnfAn cneAt) -j 
ofnAó ! “ Coifc An pÁihA,” App a bÁpt)An. “ Caioó 

pin?” Ap An tnbopo oeAf *00 connACAtnAp fAtnAit 
éigin i a ÓÁ tÁim 50 *otuc Ap imeAtt An bÁio. T)o 
fceinn An pcAiriAtt ó AgAib nA jeAÍAije •] ctnc téAf 
Af AÍJAIÓ nA fAthÍA ÚT). * 0 ’féACAtnAp 50 géAf. bí 
'OiAptnui'o T)ub Ag cup nA pút cpínn, pcoitc *nA éAOAn 
mAf peo, •] a bpÁgAio 1 a ceAnnuigce ctútnngce te 
f uit. ... A teicéio pin *oe pcAnnp a*ó níop ÚAinig p iaiti 
im’ cpoióe. 

“ Cé ti-é cú féin, a Ainmióe, nó ca*o cá uaic?” App a 
bÁpt)An te gu c Af íoccAf a ctéib. T)ein 'OiApmuio 
mAp a beAt> cun ÍAbApcA ; x/ofCAit f é a béAt, ac níop 
cÁmij; 5105 Af, ac *oo luAifc fé a ceAnn Anonn ’p AnAtl. 

“ buAit teip An mAVoe pÁriiA é,” ApfA bÁpt>An, ac ní 
fAib tuAÓÁit itn* lÁnh, ní rnó nÁ bí 1 ngéAgAib An 
bAitijteop a. Ú115 bÁjvoAn péin po§A fé *ÓiApnum>, ac 
níop cuip feipeAn cop t>e. bpip conn Af An mbopt) cté 
*oo tíon beAg nAC An bÁo. . , . TTIÁ pug An conn úo 
T)iAftmnx> téi, nó cÁp §Aib fé ní pint piop AgAtn, ac 
pugAinAp bÁfOAn AbAite Ap bAitticpic 1 gAn puir.n 
pppiúp lonnAinn fém. 

ConÁn TTlAot. 

A. 

1. Perhaps had you been there you would not 
have been disposed to laugh. 2. This must not be 

* § 425- 
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the first time you have heard of that. 3. He quickened 
his pace. 4. Have I not just told you that there is 
no fear of my being seen. 5. He is in an awkward 
predicament. 6. I am afraid you are day dreaming. 
7. I think you are doing yourself a very great in- 
justice. 


B. 


Banalassa 1 raised herself on her elbow. The wailing 
sound was approaching ; it was a mournful forlorn cry. 
First she heard it distinctly quarter of a mile away , 2 
then a hundred yards away, then a hundred feet, at 
last under her very window where it suddenly ceased. 
She jumped up, and lit a candle ; hearing a noise 
like 3 that of a garment rustling against the kitchen 
furniture, she glanced towards the door of her room. 
Just inside the threshold stood a tall emaciated 
haughty-looking woman, clothed in a grey mantle. Her 
complexion was sallow ; her hair dark and wavy ; 
she wore 4 gold rings on her fingers, and a brooch of 
bright gold at her throat, and in her hand she carried* 
a small green bag. " Whom do you want ? ” said 
Banalassa in a voice that made the rafters ring. The 
apparition stared her through and through with piercing 
glance 5 but uttered not a syllable. Banalassa 
snatched up her pistol and fired again and again. 
The smoke cleared away. The apparition remained 
where it had been, with the same penetrating stare. 
Banalassa fired once more, and then rushed violently 
forward to strike it with the butt end of the pistol, 
but she struck empty space. The apparition had 
vanished as if the ground had opened and swallowed 
it. 
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58,— cornpÁmceACAS. 

If pAt>A cÁ ceAnnuigteoipí ^StifSAc tucc eite *o’Aon 
céift) a$ obAip mAp feo 1 jcótTipÁipc a céite mf nA 
CAtfAÓAib; acc coif5 rnuinncip nA cuaca a belt níof 
rS^P^ce ó céite nÁ iAO-fAn, Aguf $An An oipeAt) 
CAbAipc fUAf (94) *00 beit optA if cÁ optA-f An, A$uf 
5 An An c-feAnA-cpíonAcc nÁ Ati jéApcúifeAóc ínncine 
a beit ionncA niAf acá 1 tucc nA gCAtpAc, niop cuAt)Ap 
attiac cotti tuAt teo Af An mbiíncÁifce acá te bAinc a’ 
córiipÁipceACAf. Suit) if 50 bpuit OfCAitc-fút riióp 
f AgÁtCA te CAniAtt f a cíp feo ACA, CÁ A bfOf thóf fóf, 
— A|A nóf An AtbAnAij fA cac, — jac éinne a$ buAtAt) 
Af a fon féin; Ajuf, *oáIa a teicéno 50 *oeo, buitte óf 
5AC (42) éinne *oÁ buAÍA-ó optA. 

Seo (52) TTiAf a cíceAf A5 feipmóip t>Á téAnAm 1 
n-eAff ac nA btiAónA nuAip bíonn fíob Aguf teAfugAt) 
CAtriiAn A5 ceApoÁib uaió, buAiteAnn fé ifceAC fA 
cpopA if goife *oo, — bocÁn beA$ Af cpof-bótAf 
b’féit)i|i if eA*ó é, — tnAf, *0Af teif An bfeipmóip, but 
nÁipeAC *00 *oub ÚAifif. tlí’l pumn cuixjfinc fA cpot, 
nÁ éAn btúipe cuigfinu f a teAfugAó Aige ; acc ó *oeip 
peAf An cfiopA 50 bfuit coíja fit Ajuf teAfuigte* 
Aige féin, ceAnnuigeAnn An peiptnóip ia*o. t)éineAnn 
a éothuffAnnA fA pAfóipoe An cteAf céAonA. Anoif, 
ni’t Aon nAíhAio A5 feAf nA cuaca if meAfA nÁ peAf 
flop a An cpof-bótAip. t)e péip mAf cÁ An cíp Ag *out 
1 mboócAineACC, cÁ nA fiopAijjte beAgA fo A5 *out 1 
n-iomA*OAniAtAcc. IpAgAnn peAf An cpof-bótAip An 
eAff At> f a cfj\Ái*o-bAite, Aguf f AgAnn peAf An cffÁit>- 
bAite 1 gCofCAig i, Aguf fAgAnn feAf CopcAijje ó 
SAfAnA í. 

JfUATJAC An UobAlf. 

* § 290. 
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A. 

i. I had no idea of what had happened until I 
regained consciousness last night. 2. Nobody ever 
expected him to recover. 3. He completely failed to 
solve it and gave it up. 4. If it had been any one 
else but he you might have guessed what he would 
do. 5. I dare say you have all arrangements 
made by this time. 6. I wholly agree with the 
statements of each of the speakers. 

B. 

If there were a co-operative association of farmers 
in a parish they might assemble and discuss their 
needs, and ha/e entered in a schedule the amount 
of seed and manure they would require. Their 
secretary might then write to traders in Cork or 
England asking for quotations (6) for these goods, 
and also for samples of them at the quoted prices . 1 
The samples might be tested at home by each as 
opportunity presented , 2 or they might be sent to 
experts in the city for this purpose (5). As the 
result of this co-operation, they would have goods 
of first class quality at cost price. 

Whenever an attempt is made to explain this system 
to the farmers, the first question asked is “ What 
about credit ? The shop-keeper at the cross roads 
gives us long credit.” 

Credit is the farmer's second enemy. He has to 
borrow money from the bank at ruinous rates of 
interest or, more usually, he gets long credit from the 
shop-keeper at the cross-roads — who charges him the 
highest prices for the worst materials so long as he 
has him at his mercy. 

1 
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89.— ah ruiA-ciiemeAiii. 


T1uai]\ éipig inuíncip SAfAnA i jcomnib *obi'5e ha 
b-CAgbAipe é An céA*o Áfg a *óein uAifbe Agup tlíg 
SAfAnA ’nÁ tiA *mAini|xi]ií Agup tiA combmcí *oo pobÁib. 
ÚógA’OAiA be lÁrii bÁiT)in An uAÍAih a bAin beif nA 
mAnAij Agup beip nA innÁib ^iajaIca, Aguf pé otniAtAf 
eibe a fUA^At)A]A inp nA cijcib 'oia'óa. AnfAn bí 
■oÁtcA 5AC Aon biceAtrinAig 0]\ca. bí ^gAnn^At) opcA 
l&\\ a jaa§a*ó be tiimceAcc nA bAimppe *oti5 nA I16A5- 
ÍAife 1 bperóm 1 Saj* An a Apr Agiif AnfAn 50 mbAinpí 
bíob An cAbAth Agiif An pAibbpeAp a có5at)A|\ be bÁnii 
bÁitnji. bí f\oy A5 tiA biceAtnnAig 50 tiiAiú t)Á gctnppí 
pbíj nA bOAgÍAi^e 1 bperóm App 50 5CAitp*oíf An 
fAibbfieAf b]AA*oAC 'o’Aifioc bÁicpeAÓ. Cni5eA*0A|v ’nA 
n-Aigne nÁ beit)íf fAop coróce ó bAogAb An Aipc a beic 
be *oéAnArTi acu 50 *ocí 50 mbeA*ó An fcpeit>eAin f5|no|TA 
gÍAn Apu AtnAó a SAfAnA Agt a * tiAtbAin Aguf a 
béipinn. 'O’éipg teo niAiú 50 beop 1 SAfAnA Aguf 1 
nAbbAin, ac *oo bí aj ueip opfcA a cup péACAinc Ap 
iftuíncip tiA béipeAnn lotnpÁib ó’n gcpevogAth. T)ein- 
eAt)A|\ a nT)írob be nieAbbAt) Agup be CAÚAinc Aguf be 
cinubc bAipe. ttí pAib Aon iúaic *óóib Ann. 

An cAÚAip peA*oAp. 


* § 29. 
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i. We can all have matters to our liking. 2. 
He had his coat on inside out. 3. It would be 
useless for us then to remind them of their promises. 
4. It is not for myself that I grieve and sorrow but 
for them also. 5. One of your friends was inquiring 
for you. 6. Let not one of them return to tell the 
news. 7. If they have made a mistake let them 
blame themselves now. 


B. 

The English people told the Irish to choose between 
renouncing their religion and forfeiting their worldly 
wealth. The Irish chose rather to part with their 
temporal goods than to forfeit eternal riches ; nor 
was it merely one or two who made this choice, 
but the whole nation. Only an occasional individual 
here and there was perverted. The spoilers had no 
fault to find with this (51), for they thereby con- 
tinued in possession of the riches of which the Irish 
were dispossessed. At last they gave the Irish the 
choice of renouncing their faith or suffering death. 
The result was the same. The conviction of the 
truth of his religion was too firmly rooted in 
the Irishman’s heart, and the grace of God operated 
too powerfully in his soul to permit of his renouncing 
(4) a religion he knew to be true, whatever sort of death 
he might have to suffer for it. Hundreds were put 
to death, but to no purpose. Ireland was as far 
removed from changing her religion as ever — nay, 
further, if that were possible. The good example of 
those who were put to death only strengthened the 
minds and hearts of the survivors. 
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60. — COtfltlACé 


* 0 ’péACA*OAp ApAOn 50 ppAOct)A ppíocnAtriAc Ap a 
céite. buAiteATK.p bÁpp a gcopA -oeAp a 1 jcoinnib a 
céite Agup 'óptnoeA’OAp piAp ó n-A céite, a tÁriiA cléic’ 
*oia * ciaja t/á n*opotn A5 'opu'oitn Anonn ’p AHAÍt Ap nóp 
pciínp bÁit> pé feot. Caic An coppÁn jeAtAige in-p An 
•ooniAn ciaja téAf pAnn-fotuip cpAf nA An cuAin Agup *00 
cípeÁ pcÁit riA bpeAp-gcotripAic fínce aja An bpAicce; 
An beipc peAp Agup An *oÁ pcÁi b A5 pAipe cuti pAitb 
t>Y^5^t A]i a céite. “‘Putr 0 »” m* cboibeAih An 
cSteAjjÁnAig, nuAip *oo cug yé puínp pé intbinn *oeip 
*ÓiA]itnux)A. Coifc peipeAn é Ajup úug pojA pé 
bpÁ§Ait> An cSteAgÁnAij, ac bí fú*o Aicittnóe ; ppeAb 
yé 1 beAC-CAOib. beAn 'OiAjumiit) coipcéim Ap AjAi*6 
Aguf -o’póbAipt 50 n*oíotpA*ó Af, mAp úug a nAriiAio 
cpéAn-buitte pé *óéin An tfnnnít. CÍAon 'OiAptmn'o 
a ceAnn, •o’Áp’ouij yé bAf a cIaióiííi 50 CH15 1 n-Atn 
Aguf bAin tia cÍAi-ótnce puAim -j pppéACA Af a céite. . . 
Úug An SteAgÁnAC po§A pé nA púitib te h-é , *óAttA*6 
nó iheAblAt) ; ctng 'OiApimn*o An cteAf Agup *o’Á]vout5 
fé bAf a ctovóirin b’in é *oo ceAfctng ó’n SleAgÁnAÓ, 
ÚiotnÁin pé pinn a cloitbirii le puinneArii pé *óéin at> 
CAOib íoccAip (34) 'o’uittmn *oeip 'ÓiApmu'OA, aó téim 
peipeAn coipcéim 1 n*oiAit> a cúit. beAn An SteAjÁnAó 
Aip, ac tnÁ teAn níop éipig teip, niAp *00 pop ‘OiAptmim 
pinn a ctovoim t>Á ópÍAC ip bpeip pé cpoiceAnn a cuip- 
teAtin. béic An SteAgÁnAÓ te piAn. 

ConÁn tTlAot. 


* toCÁob (OAO*), f § 427. 
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A. 

i. The cold is affecting us severely. 2. He declared 
that, that would not guarantee safety to the English 
in Connaught. 3. They were cousins german. 4. I 
have no fixed residence. 5. He sent three hundred 
of the men to Templemore. 6. He was the first 
man to arrive. 7. Why are you so prejudiced 
against me ? 


The charger made a swift leap towards Richard ; 
the rider bent his head as low as 1 the horse’s mane, 
and Maurice beheld the glint of the sword like 2 a 
circle of flame. He saw Richard’s stick raised above 
his head, -he heard the swish of the sword through 
the air, he noticed Richard’s sideward leap, and he 
heard the ring of his blow, not against the edge of the 
sword, but on the back of it. He saw the active steed 
wheeling round, he witnessed another spring, and 
this time he heard the ring of the stick on the flat 
of the sword. He saw the officer’s arm bend with 
the mighty force of Richard’s defensive blow, and 
though he thought the fiery charger had leaped on 
top of Richard, he was mistaken, * for the former 
had crouched and sprung out of the way. Just ás 
he saw the steed flying past, the stick turned with 
the rapidity of lightning, and the officer was struck 
on the back of the head. He was hurled out of the 
saddle by the blow, and flung a lifeless mass* over the 
horse’s head. 
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M. — cotirnAC bÁitté. 


ÚÁinig An bÁitle ifceAÓ. IIaca bÁn Aip. ptuic 
Aip. pup móp-cúifeAc Aip. CAincin pAihAp Aip. 
ITIuineÁb beAcingce Aip. C^fóg bpéix)e * 5tAf-cAopAc 
Aip. botg móp Aip. CotpAÍ Aip. bACA cpom *opAi5in 
*ouib ’nA tÁim. 6 A5 cneAtiAij; A5Uf A5 féi*oeA*ó. Tlí 
f eACAÍf éijjpe piAm Ap SeÁj^An An AonAig ac é ! 

“ Cíop rió feitb, a beAn An cige,” Ap peipeAn, *oípe&ó 
mAp a *oéApf aó SeAgÁn ati A0HA15 é. 

t)0 gÍAOIÓ fí Ap A ÍTIAC. 

“ Seo (51), a til iciL, ,> Ap fife, “ corriAifim é fin A5iif 
CAbAif Wn *ouine mAcÁncA fo é.” 

t)o teAc a púite’ Af tflicit, mAf ní feACAió fé 
SéA*OHA Ag CAbAlfC ATI Aip51T) *o’Á TTlÁCAIf, A5«f T)0 teAC 
a fúite Af ati mbÁitte, rriAf ní fAib aoti coinne A^e 
50 f Aib Aon t beAc-piose Aif5ix> f a C15. jÍAC f é ah 
cíop A5iif Ú115 fé a bóúAf Aif, A5Uf ifé *00 bí cpÁi*óce 
cAncAfAc, mAf bí Ati Áic 5eAttc& Ai5e ati iiiAi*oion 
céAT>tiA *oo *óuine eile Af bpeib mAiú. 

UaihaVI beA5 CAp éif ati ÍAe ú*o a CÁ11115 fé A5 
éiteAiTi peAÍbA Af ati mbAincpig *00 fUAip SéA*oriA aitiac 
cúffAÍ riA bfeibe A5Uf bí fiof aj CopmAC 50 bfUAip* 
T)o ceip Aif a Ai5ne *oo cup cun fUAimnif nÁ ati oi*óce 
*oo cot/Iat) 50 *ocí 5Uf cÁini5 fé cun CAince le SéA*pnA 
Agtif guf iAf fé Aif 5A11 5eAfÁn *00 cup ifceAÓ Aif. 
■OubAifc SéA*onA riÁ •oéAnpA'ó (67) *oÁ ti5eAbbfA*ó 
CoftriAc *oo 5AH bpeAb *00 gbACAt) Afíf . tlu*o a geAÍb 
50 fonnniAf. 

An c-AcAif peA*0Af. 

*§476. t§i 7 *. 
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A. 

i. The man was standing with his hand to his ear. 
2. Did you imagine I was in earnest. 3. Let us attack 
them suddenly, when they are least expecting us. 

4. He would persuade them that black was white, 

5. You are angry now because the true state of affairs 
has been made known. 6. They seem to think we 
are great simpletons. 7. You should not accuse him 
of a crime which he would not commit for the 
world. 


B. 

The foliage moved aside and a man stepped out 
towards where Maurice stood. He scanned the open 
country, and then approached Maurice. Rarely is such 
a magnificent specimen of manhood (6) to be seen. 
He was over six feet in height, with thick curly hair, 
long finely-chiselled nose, narrow and sharp; but 
with full nostrils ; his eyes were bright yet tender and 
kind ; his mouth thin-lipped ~and firmly shut ; his 
chin square ; his brow imposing ; his complexion 
florid. The lower limbs were lightly made, the 
upper compact ; he had the shoulders of a hero of 
old, and the capacious chest of a greyhound. 

Maurice held out his hand, which the other grasped 
with a hand powerful enough to restrain a mad bull. 
" Welcome home, Maurice," said he, “ I heard you 
had returned." " Thank you," answered the other. 
" I arrived home the night before last, and was very 
sorry to hear you were outlawed." "No doubt, 
no doubt," replied Richard, “ but it was inevit- 
able." 
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62.— cotfi-oibniuj <vó. 


tlí pAib fAOCAp piArii i néipinn 50 jcuipcí níof mó 
ftnm Ann nÁ *oéAnAth An itne, ac *oáIca jac n óf fójAncA 
bí A^Ainn cÁ ACAppugAó Aip te cpéiriife, Aj;uf ní Ap 
feAÍ)Af é. tluAip a bí riA feipbífij a$ éipije ^&nn 1 
néipinn Aguf An cuApAfCAÍ A5 éipige óóib *oo theAf An 
peipmeoip xjup b’peApp if jtip fAopÁroige tió a ctm> 
teAlhnACCA *00 *Óíot AtTIAC 1T)ip UACCAp AJJUf ÍOCCAf. bí 
buvóeAn ciAttriiAp ÚAÍt 1 SAfAnA, Aj;uf *oo connACAOAp 
CAt) *00 bí AJ CeACC. T>0 gtuAlfeAOAp An Alt, AgUf If 
rnóp An comAOin 00 cuipeAOAp Af An bpeipmeoip. T)o 
cuipeAOAp *oeA5-cfiic Af éA*OAn tia cípe te cijjúe 
bfeAjcA AotmAfA 00 cup f UAf cun An teAirmAcc 00 
ceAnnAc ó’n bpeipmeoip . T>o coimeÁ*oA*OAp An c-UAccAp 
1 f *00 CU5At)Af An 'OfíO'OAf ÚAJA n-A1f 00 . 1 f é tUAIfim 

a tÁn T)Aoine gtipAb é An fciot)Af mí-fottÁin feo 
‘Pfíoni-A’óbAf An mitteA*ó *00 cÁinig Ap pcoc nA 
b-éipeAnn if *oo beiti feAfAioí fuApAÓA óíob. 1 TIÁ bí 
eAfbA Aipgio Af nA bfeipmeoip (Aguf CAÚAin nÁpAib?)* 
cugAOAp t)ó 50 cfoibeAthAib é; Aguf Annfoin niiAip bí 
An cuibpeAÓ fÁifcice 50 OAinseAn Aip Aguf é fÁicce 
1 bpiACAib beo; *00 ciijAOAp ’pé tuAÓ bA tnéinn beo *óó 
Ap A CUVO teAlTinACC’. 

pÁopAig Ó StntteAbÁm. 

A. 

1. It is useless crying over spilt milk. 2. I came 
to hand him over to you that I might escape all 
blame. 3. He asked her the cause of her tears. 4. 

u 1 
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I did not require to be told a second time. 5. They 
determined to go in full force to Boyle expecting to 
be able to go thence to Sligo without O'Donnell’s 
knowledge. 6. He missed his aim. 

B. 

It is a strange state of affairs that the foreigner 
can secure a comfortable livelihood in this country, 
while the Irishman has to travel the world to eke 
out a living. If the farmers co-operated, they would 
be in a position to secure for themselves 1 the full value 
of their produce . 2 They might insert advertisements 
in the newspapers announcing the quantity of butter 
they might have for sale, so that they should not be 
compelled to depend on the hucksters who have 
been (76) increasing in number in the country for 
the last few years. But if they wish to secure the best 
market, they must take care that all their goods 
are in first class condition, neatly and skilfully made 
up. More especially everything connected with butter 
should be as bright and as scrupulously clean as it 
is possible to make it. In this way they will keep 
up the high reputation which their butter has obtained, 
not to mention their own good name, and the honour 
of their country : and their profits will be proportion- 
ately increased. This then is the second advantage 
to be obtained by co-operation, namely, the securing 
of the highest price for all saleable goods. Nn 

Farmers would be able to secure a high price for 
their eggs, if they could send them out fresh, and in 
good time for the best markets. The laws in certain 
countries render it necessary to stamp on each egg 
the date of laying, as an assurance of its fresh- 
ness. 
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63,— tlA SClÁbul’ÓCe. 

tlíop rftóp* *oúmn 50 téip péaóAinc cun An 
pctÁbtnóe. ’Sé An peAp é a f AocpuigeAnn An rAtAth, 

A 5 ti r if Af An CAtAin a CAgAnn pé beAgÁn fAióbpip 

acá 1 n-éi|\irm. Ac cÁ CAtAih nA h-éipeAnn A5 im- 
ceAéc cun piAÓAncAip le cAiriAtt. péAp fAn Áic a 
tnbíoó cptncneAcc, Ajup buttÁin tnAji a tnbíoó pip 
tpéAncA. tluAip a cÁinig An btiAÓAin 1881 bí cpí 
rnittiún *oe úuiinnci|\ nA-éipeAnn itncigce te ip 

te pÁn, Agup ní pAib *oe pclÁbAiócib Ann An UAi]i pin 
Ac 300,000. 

t)o *oeineA*ó peACCA poitri 1881 A5 CAbpujAt) cnn 
cigce a cógAinc 00 pnA peApAtb oibpe, ac nib Aon 
gAbAio te h-iAo a fcpúougAt) Anoip. Le b-iAfAcc 
Alpgio *00 CljeAJMAÍb 1 00 JAbÁÍCAIÓClb T)0 CeApAÓ nA 
cijce 00 có^Ainc. tlíop jtAc Aon *0]\eAm aca teip An 
AípjeAt). blOOAp 50 téip AgUf eAgÍA opcA *0Á ngtAC- 
pAioíp lApAcc nÁ beA*ó Aon caoi aca Ap bAÍt cun é ’óíot 
caji n-Aip 1 *oq\í f bbiAÓnA piceA*o, J itnp i860 Agup 
1883, níop CAiúeAó Ap pAt) *oe bpíj nA otigue peo ac 
^ 286,524. ílí pAib Ann ac mAp a beA*ó *oeop fA 
bpAi|\p 5 e . 

*OeineA-ó pocpngAÓ eite pA mbtiA’ÓAin 1883. 1 

n-meAO AIJ1510 a ÚAbAipc aj\ iaj'acc *oo cijeAfinAÍb Agup 
■o’feipnieoipíb cujjaó 00 pnA coihAipbíb ceAnncAip é. 
riuAip a cuipeAT) An pcéAÍ op cotriAip pÁpÍAirnenc 
SAfAtiA níop fit éinne 50 noéAnpAÍ otije óe. 

Pát)|\ai 5 tTI&c Stnbne. 

A 

1. The same thing obtains with the Irish. 2. The 
evil that men do lives after them. 3. He asked him 

* Page 308. t § 504. j § 168. 
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what he was thinking of? 4. I assure you; James, 
that is what I was about to say. 5. He told them 
that John was not so ignorant of his own affairs as 
they thought. 6. Would you have any objection to 
staying a little longer ? 7. If it is convenient I would 

wish to have a word with you. 

B. 

That law had to be amended in many respects 
since, but nevertheless it was the beginning of the 
good work, and it is the foundation of all that has 
since been done. The District Councillors were 
empowered to offer the taxes as security for the 
repayment of whatever money might be raised on 
loan, and they had the right to get the money where - 
ever they could get it cheap. The English Treasury 
was empowered to give them the money at whatever 
interest the Treasury wished to demand. It is not 
necessary to state that it was our own money they 
were giving back to us at interest. This arrangement, 
which has been in force for some time past, still con- 
tinues and is likely to continue for some years to come. 

However, at the outset the Treasury gave the 
money for thirty years at 3J per cent., for forty 
years at 3^ per cent., and for fifty years at 3J per 
cent. The councils who took the money had to pay 
back a fixed sum each year, which would pay off 
the principal and interest in a certain time. For 
example : by paying four pounds sixteen shillings 
and sixpence per year for forty years a principal of 
one hundred pounds, together with an annual interest 
of 3| per cent., would be repaid. The Treasury 
varied the rate of interest from time to time ac- 
cording to the state of the money market. 
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6í.— ceisc riA CAtrtiAn. 


Seo ceij-c Ag&m Ofi&ib : Cé teif c&l&m n& h-étjieAnn 
te ceA]\c ? t)éAppAit> An cigeApnA jup teif p éin é 
Ajup •oéAppAib An cionóncAit)e jjup teip-peAn é; ac ip 
t)óic tiompA nÁc le h-éinne aca é; ac gup teip An 
nÁipiún 50 téij\ é. Cuip 1 gcÁp 50 n*oéAnpAinn-pe 
cacaoiji, bAt) ceApc ^\i]\ tiom pém í, niAj\ ip í copA*ó itiq 
j'AotAip fém f. Agup *oÁ mbeinn coin *oíccéitte ip 50 
tvoéAtifAirm iníte caúaoiji, ip 50 5cowieÁ*opAinn 1 pcóp 
iat> gAn úpÁit) t)o -óéAnAtri *oíob níop ceAjic 50 mbeAt) 
Aon ctiji ipceAc a$ éirme ’iia ÚAob opm, ™aj\ níop *óein 
mo cult) 'oíccéitbe *oíc nÁ *oocAip *ootii conui]\pA(in). 
A 5 u r *oÁ ‘oceAngniAióeAT) * 50 mbe&t> coriiuppA córii 
mí-jiéApúnuA Ann, Agup 50 t)ciocpAt> pé cugAtn-pA *Á 
pÁt> nÁ pAib Aon cacaoiji Aige-pém, Agup 50 gCAiúpinn 
ceAnn *oe’n ctn*o *00 bí fA fcóp AjjAm t>o cAbAipc *oo, nó 
•00 ‘óíot teip T) , péAt>pAinn a jiá*ó teip aii bócAp *oo 
ÚAbAtpc Aip, Agup mÁ úeAfcuig CAÚAoip uaió nÁ pAib 
éinne *oÁ copc aji puióe píop Agup ce&rm *00 óéAnAin *oo 
péin. £ 4 ac Anoip, An uiaji pin *oo’n cAtArii é? Cuip 1 
x;cÁp gup mile acjia cAitirii *oo bí AgAin 1 n-ionA*o nA 
gCACAOipeAC út>, Agup 50 ‘ociocpA'ó cotnuppA cugAin ’Á 
pÁó 50 pAib eApbA cAitiih Aip, ní péA*opAinn a pÁt> beip 
nnceACc Agtif CAÍAin a t>éAnAth *00 péin, mAp ip é T)ia 
AiftÁin *00 *óem An caIaiti, Agup ní *oo cijeApnA n Á 
t^peipmeoip *oo t>ein Sé é, ac t)o *óA0imb An nÁipunn 
cun 1 A *0 *oo COCUgAÓ. 


5pnA5AÓ ^n UobAip. 


* § 552. 
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A. 

i. One man’s meat is another man’s poison. 2. 
The sheep is indifferent to the cold. 3. He might as 
well remain till to-morrow. 4. None of his children 
take after him. 5. I don’t know whether the host 
or I should tell the first story. 6. Good words cost 
little and are worth much. 7. What is the matter, 
now ? 


B. 

If the law allows some to possess too much land 
while others have too little, the law is unjust. Yet 
that is exactly how land is distributed in Ireland. 
Broad acres, all but unoccupied, are in possession of 
the few, while the majority of the people are land- 
less, some of them congested and crowded together 
like rabbits in a warren. This is no mere random 
statement. In the district surrounding Cathair na 
mBarc in Co. Mayo, there are 3,041 farmers who have 
each less than four* pounds worth of land, while close 
by — indeed at the other side of the fence — 80 persons 
possess between them 160,000 acres. As an English 
author says, alluding to this locality, “ This unequal 
distribution is a crime against the moral (10) law.” 

When the debate on the Land Question takes place, 
the Irish should be on the alert to see that an end is 
made of this injustice. If the arrangement is left 
to Englishmen, it will certainly be mis-managed. 
Every time they have attempted to settle a question 
of this kind, they have succeeded only in muddling 
it. They are blinded partly by their ignorance of 
us and of our ways, partly by favouritism, partiality 
and bribery (6). 

*■ § 508 
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65. — b AS CAT) Algtie. 


tluAip a cuaió pé Arrive pé’n ppéip, *oo ceAp pé gup 
ting pgAtnAb AnuAf Ap riiutÍAc a cmn. SAinliiij pé 50 
pAib a cpoíbe imúijce Ap a ctiAb aiiiac, Ajjup gup b’é 
put) a bi 1 n-ine&t) a cpoibe Ai$e nÁ mAp beA*ó ctoc 
rhóp tpom. * 0 ’péAc pé poip pé t>éin a cige péin, Agup 
rnÁ péAc, cÁinig gpÁin itnllueAc Ai5e Ap An *oci5, Agup 
Ap An Áic . . . Agup Ap a pAib op cionn cAbAiih 

Ann; ipcij Agup Atntnc. 1 u-ineAO AjjAib a cAbAipc Ap 
An inbAite, C115 pé AgAió Ap An gcnoc. tltiAip a ppoip 
pé An piApAt) bí longnAó Aip a ItnjeAT) ctnppe 00 bí 
Aip, Agup An cnoc cóth 01 An. t)í pAÓApc Átuinn ó’n 
nuittAc. *Oo connAic pé An cppÁio, A5UP pÁipc An 
AonAij, Agup C15 nA bAincpije. T>Á mbeAÓ An pA*ÓApc 
peAcc n-nAipe níop Aoibne, ní bAinpeAó pé An ctoc Ap 
a ctiAb nÁ ní cógpAÓ pé An pgAmAÍ o a ceAnn. fóí 
ptÁpóg bpeAg rhóp teAÚAn cúntAij Ap bApp An cnuic, 
córii cipim te teAbAVó ctúith éAn, Apup corii bog pAn 50 
pAgfAÓ *ouwe 50 gtúinib inci. *Oo caic pé é péin pA 
ptÁpóij; pin Ap a béAl Agup Ap a A5A1Ó, Ajup ní *oóca 
50 pAib Ap tAlAih cipim nA h-éipeAn An tÁ pAn peAp 
eite córii bpúijce cójh bÁpgAiúe Aigne teip (33). 

An u-AúAip peA*0Ap. 

A. 

1. He looked hungry. 2. The barrell is leaking. 
3. The door was locked on the inside so that they could 
not enter. 4. That is what deceived me and others 
as well. 5. This is a, great inconvenience to the people. 
6. That is your usual excuse. 7. Rome was not 
built in a day. 
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B. 

As soon as they were gone, he crossed the hill, 
on the north side of which was a high cliff called 
Ravencliff. He went and sat on its summit. Look- 
ing down at the broken rocks at its base he pictured 
to himself what a mangling one would get if thrown 
down. Leaving this spot he went over across the 
hill till he reached the summit of another hill at the 
western side of the glen. Here he entered a cave 
known as Diarmaid’s Bed, opposite which at the other 
side was another cave called Grainne’s Bed. He 
remained in the cavern for a considerable time think- 
ing of all the fascinating stories of romance he had 
ever heard, of Diarmaid and Grainne, of Fionn and 
Fiann, and of all their exploits. At nightfall he 
returned to the moss-covered sward, and lay down 
upon it. The weather was fine, and the sky clear. 
The moss was dry and warm, as the sun had been 
shining on the spot all the day long. The spot 
faced the south, so that it was sheltered from 
whatever gentle breeze there was, as the wind was 
north. He lay in the sward listening to the mur- 
muring breath of the wind through the surrounding 
heather, he himself being completely protected from 
it. His exercise in walking over the hill, together 
with the warmth of the moss and the murmur of 
the wind through the heather, soon caused the honest 
fellow to fall into a deep slumber. 


66— An cóisue ueirmuneAc. 

T>. Seo cóifue cemnq\eAC AnuAf cugAinn. 

A. C05&H, a ThApniAiT). T)Á bpeicpeAú SeAjjÁn 
t)Án An cóifce pn, CAbAjtfAÓ fé An teAbA]\ giipb* é An 
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‘‘cóifce jjAn ceAnn ” a bí Ann. Ajjuf An cteic itió^ 
lA^Ainn úx> Ag fÁf fUAf aj', if *oeAÍl]\ACAC leif An 
mbuAibceÁn a bío*ó aja fúifue OfjjAip í. 

*D. Ca*o a cuifteAnn nA cóifuí a^ fiubAÍ ? Cuij\eAnn 
ceine An qiAen A|i pubAb, Aguf cui^eAnn An §aoú 
muiteAnn jjAoite aj; CAfAt), Aguf ctnpeAnn p bÁi*o Aj;iif 
itnngeAf aj\ feot cf\í*o An fAippge, acc uéibeAnn yé 
•óíom a úuigfinc conup a cui^ceA]\ nA cjuicAittí feo 
A5 |aic A'jt An mbóÚAjA ó ceAnn ceAnn nA ffiAitie. 

A. UÁ ©ajjLa of\m nÁ cuigim-fe féin An ceijx 1 
gceApc, a 'ÓiAjunAit). Acc féAc ! nuAij\ a bíonn An 
cAilín Aimpne Aimiig aja An jjclAibe A5 gtAcróAc ojtc-fA 
cun bíf>, contif a ctoifeAnn cú í ? 

* 0 . ’S *0615, ctoifeAnn mo *óÁ ctuAip í. 

A. Acc, a 'OiApmAi'o, conuf a ctoipeAnn *00 *óÁ 
ctuAifí? tlí buAiteAnn y'\ *oo ctuAfA. 

T>. THa^a mbuAileAnn pfe mo cluAfA, buAiteAnn a 
gut ia-o. 

A. 5 ° *oí|\eAC ! Acc ca*o teij'50 mbuAiteAnn An 511c 
*oo ctuAfA? Sin í An ceipc. 

t). 1f ceifc í nÁc féitnjt lioni-fA a ]\ér6ceAc. 

A. ’Sé ve\]\ nA *oAoine téijeAnncA 50 gcuijveAnn 
béAb An cAitín An c-Ae|\ A5 bogA-ó Aguf A5 piACA-ó 
A 5 u r 50 mb^AÚAnn *oo ctiiAf An c-Aep A5 copnnjje 
Ajjtif gupb m í An ctnp 50 gctoipeAnn cú An CAitín 
A5 gtAOÓAC opc. 

t). Acc ca*o é An bAinc acá Aige-pn teif nA cóijxíb 
feo ? 

A. An bpeiceAnn cti An jxaic ú*o nA feAfAiti aja 
CA ob nA fpÁi'oe mAn a beAt> mAme An celegjvAp ? 

t). Cím 50 mAic, Aguf An mAit)e cpoipe acá y&\' 

AtTIAC UAVÓ. 

betjx IpeAjt. 
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A. 

i. I am not exaggerating the matter, but rather 
minimising it considerably. 2. He hadn't time to 
think what he ought to do. 3. I knew him when he 

was only a child. 4. Don't mention his name again 
in my presence. He is a rebel at heart. 5. "You 
must do it." "I don't like that word must." 6. I 
have already given a written answer to your question. 
7. Don't be offended with me if I presume to say that 
you don't quite understand the matter. 

B. 

“ Observe the wire going from pole to pole, and the 
large arm projecting from the roof of the car. When 
that arm is not in contact with the wires, the car 
stops. Now, I have been informed that there is a 
great fire a good distance away, which causes water 
to boil, and the energy of the fire acting through 
the violent ebullition of the water, turns a great 
wheel. It is from the revolution of this that the 
energy is derived which travels through the cables 
and the trolley-pole down to the machinery of the 
car." " I'm afraid I don't altogether grasp the 
explanation. I cannot quite understand it." “ I 
should say you are not singular in that respect. But 
whatever the way may be in which it travels, the 
energy is transmitted through the cables. Observe 
the little wheel at the end of the arm. So long as it 
is in contact with the wire, you see nothing, but if 
they are separated for an instant, you will see a 
brilliant spark between them. Later on, when we 
are walking in the street, watch the wheels : if a 
small pebble or even a grain of sand obstructs them 
it will cause bright sparks to come from the rails." 

K 
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67.— All pint. 


pint ! pi it ! fuititiú ! (*ooite, *ooite, feAn-cAitteAc 
éite i bf AnnuAif). Af cimiA Af bic, if AifceAC An fU*o 
An puit i if longAnuAc An put> í ffeifin. UÁ bfAomin 
beAg *01 Anoif p AOi’n ihiontif AcÁn AgAiii -j ni’pocAt 511 p 
pitj féACAinc Ai|\. SítpeÁ gupAb AriitAiú óoipu teip- 
peAcÁn éicmc a cuvo Aipgio Af f a*o aítiac of coriiAip *oo 
*óá put. feicim Anoif céAfo if pint Ann — ptice Af a 
•ocugcAf Liquor sanguinis nó tionn nA fotA, -j cut f pint 
’nA niituib -j ’iia mitcib (40) Af pnÁtn Ann. Sin ia*o 
nA cuifpíní *oÁ ngoifio tucc eAtAÓAn “nA cuifpíní 
•oeAfgA,” i *OAf noóig ní bféAg cuifpíní *oo bAipceAt) 
ofCA mAf •o’féA'OfAó oeic mittiún ceAnn aca peAfArii 
Af Aon piginn AiriÁin. 

’Sé An gfAice bíof (bíonn) aca fiú*o ’nÁ An géAf- 
ÁóbA]\ * (gAf *00 beAÚuigeAf An cof p) *o’iomcuf Af nA 
fgAthógAib -j a bpeic teo Af fuo An cinpp go téif, 
•oípeAÓ mA|\ lomcinpeAf fif An popcA nA ticpeAÓA ÚAfc 
Af fUO HA CACfAC. 

ConAtt CeAfnAc. 

A. 

1. I should be thankful to you foi telling him so. 
2. Before he had time to answer, a messenger ran 
in, in breathless haste. 3. We had the carnage to 
ourselves from Portarlington to Maryborough. 4. Be 
sure to put on your blue tie. 5. Properly speaking, 
I dare say I cannot make any charge against her. 
6. He will soon perceive that the horse is missing 
and will come to look for it. 7. Sixty persons had 
been invited. 

* nó * 5éAp£ein.’ 
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B. 

The blood-corpuscles of different animals are not 
identical : those of human blood are perfectly cir- 
cular, while those of fish and birds are oval. It is 
thus easy to know whether the blood-stains discovered 
by the guardiaris of the law on the garments of a 
suspected murderer are the blood of a man or of a 
bird : the microscope cannot be deceived. 

Another kind of small particles known as white 
(or colourless) corpuscles are also found in blood, 
but being much fewer in number they are not so 
readily observable. These corpuscles are very re- 
markable : they resemble particles of jelly, and are 
continually projecting small protuberances from their 
surfaces as a snail does its horns, while they move 
sluggishly through the plasma. The function of these 
corpuscles is not known with certainty : some are of 
opinion that they arrest and absorb bacilli and microbes 
of different species, which find an entrance into the 
system. If this surmise is correct, we must acknow- 
ledge that these little particles are distinguished 
philanthropists (3), and deserve the gratitude of 
humanity. 


68.— oiiDeACAs i némirm. 

An f ai*o a bi 6ipe 50 ctÁc pé fm&cc-nlige ni 

p&ib Aon bpeic n& C^iciLicigib aja t&bAipc pu^p 
•o’fAgÁAl innci. T)Á pé&np&i-oip a gcpenDe&rii, *00 bi 
5&c be&pn& &p Ofc&itc pomp&. Ó ^impip Cpom&itl bi 
Scoile^nn^ 6p&pmup Snnch &]\ bun. *Oo cuipe^t) &\\ 
bun 1 mblnvóAin & 1753 Charter Schools o’ponn 
"the conversion of the Popish natives,” .1. cun páp&ipi 
n& héipe^nn 00 óo’n cpeioe&tn Agup 
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i mbtiAÚAin a 1811 póp *oo cójjaú pcoiteAnnA pé piAp 
att Kildare Street Society cun An CpeioeArn *oo 

teACAó Ap puAin nA uípe. 1 TIa|\ bApp opúA pú*o 50 téip 
•oo bí Ápo-pcoit I^Aite Áca CIiac, nó CotÁipce riA 
Upíonóioe, Áic nÁ puijeAó CAiciticeAc. -out ipceAc Ann. 

Cat> 00 bí Ag tnuinncip iia héipeAnn TnAp thAÍAipc 
ojaca pú*o? bí Hedge-schools, .1. ScoiteAnnA coip 
cÍAióe. tDo cugAt) hedge-schools opúA ue bpij; j;up 
jnÁtAÓ nA pjjotÁipí uo bAitiugAÓ te céite Ap pcÁic 
cÍAVóe móip éixpn, mA]i a mbící Ag po^tuim, pé 
pomeAnn nó ooineAnn a beAó Ann. t)o b’éijpn pAipe 
*00 t)éAnAtTl A]A eAgÍA ppíéipí ip pAijuiuipi. Ip^’nió 
•ouine o’pojtuim LAioeAn ip Bl'éigipi coipctAVoe. 
bí cuit) *oe pnA roÁigipuipíb Ap peAbAp, Ap pon $up 
puipipc a tfteAf nÁ pAib a úuitteAó aca Ap rnAipe nÁ Ap 
pójnArii. ttí gÁbAó a pÁf> gupb’ éijpn 00 óuine *out 
ca[\ pÁite a 'o’iAppAi'ó Ápt)-téi5inn. 

T>Á rnéi*o *oúit pAn eoÍAf a bí piArii Ag muinncip ha 
héipeAnn ní pulÁip a pÁó gup caic puAiceAncAip aca 
a pAOgAÍ gAn béijeAnn nÁ omeACAp te tinn nA pé pin 
nA géApteAnAihnA. Hí uójca* optA é. bí coipcce opÚA 
péin A5 An nnlige pcoiteAnnA a coimeÁo Ap piubAÍ ; 
Agup ca*o é An c-AÚAip nó An itiÁúAip nAp b’Áit beo 
cpei*oeAtn a jctoinne 00 cup 1 gconncAbAipc 1 pcoit- 
eAnnAib ? UópnA. 

A. 

1. He has the property invested in different 
securities. 2. He ran as fast as he could, but in vain. 
3. I asked him to see if they were upstairs. 4. In a 
short time the uproar subsided into complete silence. 
5. Let an hour at least pass, and then come to meet 
me. 6. We suffered from the want of many con- 

♦ § 284. 
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vejniences. 7. The three tables were arranged in a 
line. 8.’ The blue dress becomes her. 


B. 

Nevertheless, the Catholics of Ireland did not remain 
inactive, but made strenuous efforts to secure suitable 
education for their children. The penal laws were 
gradually relaxed, and they thought the time oppor- 
tune for abandoning the “ Hedge-schools.” In the 
year 1762, Edmund Rice was bom in Callan, Co. 
Kilkenny. He received a good education, and 
always displayed an upright and pious disposition. 
He devoted himself to the acquirement of a know- 
ledge of ^mercantile affairs in the establishment of an 
uncle of his, who ^had a large business house in 
Waterford. Edmund was moved to compassion by 
the boys he saw on every side growing up without 
the rudiments of instruction or education. By this 
time he had started business on his .own account, 
but so much was he affected by the deplorable con- 
dition of the youth of the place, that, having disposed 
of his business he opened a school for their benefit. 
This at first did not prove a great success, but we 
find that in 1802, by dint of strenuous efforts, he 
had, vvith the consent of the Bishop of Waterford, 
erected convenient school premises, while he himself 
and some companions were vowed to devote their 
lives to the education of youth. Thus was established 
the Congregation of the Christian Brothers. Some 
time previously Nano Nagle had founded the Order 
of Nuns of the Presentation. In a short time other 
congregations of religious men and women arose to 
co-operate with these pioneers. The Government, 
on seeing the tend of affairs, considered it opportune 
to initiate some scheme, and in the year 1831 Lord 
Stanley gave us the “ National Board/* 
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69.— sitin péin, slnn péin. . 

*SAn 5005^*6 mittceAÓ mÍAAÓmAtiAc tit) *oo bi Ap 
fiub^t te ‘oéi'óeAnAige itnp An ItiAgAtuAf SAfAnAc 
Ajjup nA peipmeoipi út> ’y&n gceAnn ceAp -o’Aippic, bi a 
•óiAn-ficrp A5 tiA bópAígib *oÁ mbei*oíf A5 bpAÚ Aip 50 
jvAgAt) Aon nÁipiún *00 cómpAC te SAfAnA cAp a gceAnn 
50 mbeA*ó cion a WDeApmAit) opcA pein, Ajjup gup 
§eApp 50 bpuijpeAb SAfAnA An tÁm UAcuAip opcA. 
ÚuigeAtiA^ peAnpocAt nÁc é 50 h-Átmnn teip. Com- 
Aipte nA bAp^opjotoige *oÁ ttiac é : 

“ An ué nÁc cptiAj teip *oo cÁp 
nÁ t)éAn t)o geApÁn teip : 
nÁ noccuig *oo *00 pún, 

’S nA bio t Aon cnú ’jau Ap.” 

níop cu5A*0Ap Aon btúipe tonncAoibe teip An bpeAp úAÍt 
(*oe péip At)iriÁtA An Áp*o-úAOipi§ T)e beu), bío-ó A*p 50 
bptiAipeA*OAp jiAinc cnngnAm uaió 1 nx>eipe bÁppA. bA 
fUApAC A bpi1A1|\eA*0A]1 ÁltlCAC. Cui|AeAt)A|A A nt)ÓCAf 
a gup a niAingín 50 téip ionncA péin, a gup b’in é cúip 
gup éipig copAt> com tíonmAp poin Ap a pAocAp, Agup 
gup pit leo com pAT)A Agup 00 pic, Agu p 50 pAbATíAp 
ÁbAÍcA Ap An bpó*o *00 ‘peA'pAiti 1 u-AgAit> nA nJ^ttApoc 
Ap peAt> cpí mbtiA*óAn. bíoó geAtt nÁ péA‘opAt> *out 
teo 1 bpAt> *oÁ mbA-ó 50 pAbAt)Ap Ap An bpeAt) pAU Ag 
cpuAigínceAcc Ap a gcÁip*oib ’y&n ^opuip ceAcc Ag 
póipicinc opcA 1 n-ineAt) cAbAipu pé’n obAip uaca péin. 
T)Á giopAcc t)o ptóigcib ApmcA nA Sapauac Ag 
biiAcuAinc optA Agup gÁ gcup pé coip, bA túipce nÁ 
fAn *00 íAAgAt) acu optA *oÁ mb&t> nÁ pAib ip nA 
bópAigib (100) ac -opeAm teipgeAiiiAit cAmÁitce. 

biAgÁn btJAimneAc. 
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A. 

i. It is not the first time he did it. 2. For good- 
ness' sake don't disgrace me before the public. 3. It 
was kind of you to think of me. 4. You shall not 
have to bear the expense. 5. There was not an un- 
broken egg among them. 6. He lost patience and 
broke them all. 7. He did it to spite you. 

B. 

The Gaelic League was founded about twelve years 
ago. Had the American or the French or any other 
nation a share in it from the first ? Had its founders 
unlimited wealth at their disposal ? There is scarcely 
any one in Ireland who cannot answer these questions, 
so there is no iffecessity for me to do so. We all know 
that the only possible answer is that when the founders 
of the League began to restore and revive the Irish 
language, they had nothing to rely on but their own 
eagerness and enthusiasm in the cause, courage, 
resolution, firmness of purpose, and more especially 
unlimited confidence in God, and in themselves. 
Have they succeeded ? They have to a wonderful 
extent, and that with practically no help from outsiders. 
I acknowledge, of course, that they received assistance 
after some time— considerable assistance, but by that 
time the continued existence of the League was 
assured. The influence of the Gaelic League has been 
extending and growing more powerful ever since ; 
and the enthusiasm of its members, far from suffering 
any diminution, is rather augmenting with time. The 
consequence is that the people in every part of the 
country are setting earnestly to work to learn Irish 
and to have it spoken again from end to end of 
Ireland. 
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70.— ctntieAtn te céite. 


Cípi*ó éirme téigpit) pcAip riA Vi 0 i]\eAnn 50 -poi Léi|\ 
gu|\ píop-AnnAm bí *otúú-ceAn5Aitc coitceAnAc 1 meApc 
Áp pmnpeAp. Anoip Agup Apíp> jjati AmpAf, *oo *ótúc- 
ceAn5ÍA*OAp 50 coitceAnnAc; Anoip Agup Apíp t)o *otúfc- 
ceAngtAb pé pmAcc iao ; ac ní pAib Aon *otut-ceAn5Aitc 
juatti eAcopcA, coitceAnriAÓ nó neAm-coitceAnnAÓ, pé 
fA*OA geApp (124) 5«|A feAf fé nÁp pÁ£ a piAn 50 
CAipbeAC &\\ cÁit nA cípe. Cuaió An uíp cóm móp cun 
cinn jac uaija aca po *00 péip nA gcomApcAÍ acá AgAinn 
50 bpuit yé piACCAnAó opAinne pém Anoip Á|\ tvoíceAÍt 
*oo béAnAm cun otúc-ceAn5Aitc biiAn *oo cup 1 bpeibm 
Apíp com f a*oa ’on *oomAn ’pip péioip tinn é. 

1 meApc píojv-j^eóeAt An ÍAe in*oiu cá, aj\ a tAigeAÓ, 
ceicpe oeAg-buibeAnA nÁipiúncA Annpo 1 n-0ipinn. 1p 
Ap éigin gup gÁbA-ó a cup 1 n-iút gupAb ia*o po tucc iia 
poÍAiceAccA, tucc nA ceAngAn. tucc p eAbpuigce * nA 
troéAncúf, A$up CumArm nA ng^c-óeAÍ. Tlít Aon 
cumAnn aca nÁ péAopAió obAip CAipbeAC *oo béAUAm 
cun beAfA nA cípe, A$up *o*Á méio a *óéAnpAiT> piA*o cá 
•oiAn-gÁbAt) A 5 éipinn te n-A noíceAtt Agup a cuitleAT). 
AitbeocAinc ceAngAn 1 ticpeAÓA ha cípe, peo ppíom- 
gnó cinn aca; piAgAtuAf -j caíaiti riA h-0ipeAnn pé 
]\ia]aat) muinncipe tia h-0ipeAnn, peo ppíom-jnó cinn 
eite ; peAbpugAT) *oéAncú|' tia h-0ipeAnn, peo ppíoiii- 
§nó An cpíomAf) cinn, Agup pmACC ati cSAfAHAig *oo 
cpeApcAipu *oe friAp, peo *oócAf An ceAcpAriiAb cinn. 
Jnó pojAncA, gnó J^ebeAtAC ’peAó $ac gnó aca. 

SeAjÁn Ó CeAÍlAit;. 

A. 

1. He wrapped it in brown paper. 2. There was 
*§582. 
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nothing he detested more than to be told so. 3. The 
middle table was round, the otherjtwo were square. 
4. That’s a likely story of yours f 5. He took the 
halter which was hanging behind the door, put it on 
the horse, and sprang on his back. 6. Turn towards 
the light, and let me get a good view of it. 7. Early 
as I had reached the bridge, the three others had 
anticipated me. 

B. 

Nationality is not synonomous with the land- 
question only : neither is it with the improvement 
of Irish manufactures in its narrow sense 4 ; though 
of course each of these is a national movement. We 
must always keep this clearly before our minds. 
Too seldom do we ask ourselves in what nationality 
really consists. If we put ourselves this question 
more frequently our minds would become clearer, 
and more keen, yet at the same time broader. The 
parliamentarian 2 would see more clearly that there 
are things of value in Ireland other than the land : 
the Irish language revivalist would feel the pressing 
ne.essity of the land-struggle : the manufacturer 
would understand the importance of the work being 
done by the parliamentarian and by the language- 
revivalist, and would assist them to the best of his 
power. If they were more sympathetic they would 
have a higher opinion of “ Cum&rm uS^eóeAt 9f 
and its aspirations, would have more confidence in 
it, and each class would be more and more desirous 
of the cessation of English domination. In this way 
each group would pursue its own object in its own way* 
and all would co-operate with earnestness , 4 good feeling 
and charity for the well-being of the country as a 
whole. 
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7 í. I went on a visit to my grandfather’s house 
last Saturday (108). He lives in the country near 
a small town. I spent the day in the fields watch- 
ing the men working. When I was coming home } 
I stopped at the forge and talked to the blacksmith 
— Tom O’Brien is his name (30). He is a big strong 
man. While 2 I was at the forge, I saw him shoeing * 
one of Hugh Daly’s horses, and putting a tyre * on a 
wheel. 

72 . When Aodh was coming home from the well 
he saw a dog and a cat playing together in the pasture 
field. He hurried home and left the water on the 
floor. Then he went out to the garden to 1 his mother. 
" Mother,” he said, “ look ! did you ever see a dog 
playing with a cat before ? ” “I did, often,” said 
his mother. " I had a cat myself that used to play 
with the rabbits. But that is a long time since.”* 

73 . I remember well one day (107) we were going 
to school together. As usual, we did not know our 
lessons very well. We saw the huntsmen and hounds 
approaching , 1 and off we set after them (55). They 
turned into Cnoc-na-Grafaighe, and they were not 
long there when a hare started up 2 before them. 
Away they went (113) and we followed. We did 
not notice where we were till we reached Michael 
O’Byrne’s field. 
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74 . One day in springtime (107) Una was in the 
meadow down by the river. The day was bright (36) 
and she saw a speckled trout in the water. " I would 
like to bring home that trout/’ said Una to herself. 
But when she stooped down to catch (89) it} she fell 
into the water. There (26) was a man working in the 
field on the other side of 2 the river, and when he saw 
Una falling, he jumped in and saved her. 

78 . When evening had come and the sun was setting, 
Michael raised the basket on his back and proceeded 
down the lane (1 13). The load was a heavy one, yet 
he (5) was not long in reaching 1 the high road, down (113) 
which (60) he proceeded. Scarcely 2 had he reached 
the corner of Doyle’s (28) field when he heard a cart 
approaching. He thought it was Stephen’s and went 
on a short distance farther* Suddenly he stopped 
and listened intently . 4 He recognized the jolt 5 of the 
cart and the quiet easy trot of the pony* 

76 . In olden times 1 there (26) was a prince in Ireland 
called (30) Lir. When his wife Aobh 2 died, he married 
her sister, Aoife. But she soon became jealous of 8 
her husband’s affection for Fionnghuala and (5) her 
three brothers, the children of her sister. So 4 one 
day she struck them with an enchanted (34) wand 
as they swam 6 in Loch Dairbhreach in West Meath * 
and changed them into 7 four beautiful white swans. 

77 . The pair went on side by side till they came 
to the place where 1 the pillar stone had been (75) 
knocked down (69). There was a large number of 
th? little discs 2 in the place where it had stood (64), 
They gathered up as many as 3 they could see and 
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brought them (12) home. They had an old chest in 
the house —there was little else in the way of furniture 
in it* —they opened it (5) and put all the gold into 
it. 


78 . Michael lighted his pipe, and went on 1 home. 
When he (5) left the forge, Tadhg, as he had nothing 
else to do (81) went in to (79) shave and clean him- 
self for 2 the fair. He was only half-shaved when 
Philip put his head inside the door (104) saying (41) 
“ God save all here.” " God save you kindly,” said 
Tadhg, but not from his heart, as he guessed * that 
Philip had come with some object in view.* “ I daresay 1 
you are going to town.’’* " Indeed, I am not ; I 
have something else to do~‘ than loiter about town ,” 8 
said Philip. 

79 . Some time ago there was a large shaggy wolf, 
that used to live in a cave by the side of a wood. 
He had laid up a large quantity of food, and kept 
himself very much at home , 1 lest any one should rob 
him (66) when he went abroad. 

A fox, by some means * had learned * that the wolf’s 
den was full of good things,* so he much desired to 
get rid of 8 the wolf, in order to have his fill of them. 
At last, he thought of a man who kept sheep 8 in a field 
not far distant ; so he went and told him where the 
wolf lived. The shepherd took (55) his gun and 
killed the wolf. 

In a few days after, the shepherd, by chance , T passed 
by the wolf’s den ; he looked in, and who should be 
there but the very same fox that told him of 8 the 
wolf ! 

“ Ah ! ” said he, “ you are here : 9 you told (17) 
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me of the wolf that I might kill him, and that then 
you might have his store. Now, Mister 10 Fox, if 
you do not like 11 sheep, as you told me, I know you 
like lamb. He then struck him on the head and killed 
him. 

Do not tell tales of others to serve your own ends . 12 

80 . She went out and set fire to 1 the stable, as 
soon as she perceived that her father mid his assistant 
had gone to look for * Stiabhna. When the stable 
began to burn and to collapse , 8 the pony kept * leaping 
from side to side (123) to escape 6 (80) from the fire, 
till he saw an opening, when*^ he jumped out over 
the wall. His hair was on fire when he got out, but 
he rolled in a field and extinguished it. When the 
gentleman and his assistant had returned home in 
the evening with nothing to ’jshow for their day’s 
exertion,'' she told Stiabhna to go boldly in to them 
and pretend to be very angry 8 with them for 9 burning 
the pony. 

81 . I overtook Niall Mac Eoin on Monday last (108) 
as I was coming (122) from the fair of Ardee . 1 “ Did 
you see the new mill at Baile Beag,” said he, “ it is 
on the way home.” " No 1 ” said I, “ but I would 
like to see it.” “ Be patient,”* he replied, “ we shall 
soon 3 be at the top of the hill, and then you will see 
it.” “ Is there much oats in it ? ” I asked. " There 
is, God be praised,” said he, “ and we are all glad 
of that.* Three years ago there (26) was only the 
wall of the old mill to be seen , 6 and the river ran slow 
as if it were • lonely. But now the mill-wheel is turn- 
ing fast, and there is the noise of work and the* 
sound 7 of talk and laughter about the place.” 
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We came in sight of the mill just as the sun was 
setting (65). “ A great change has come over the 

world,*" I said, “ and it is a happy change for Ireland.” 

82 . An old man had many sons / who (60) often 

quarrelled 2 with each other. This made 2 the old man 
sad and unhappy. He tried by many means 4 to get 
them 6 to live in peace but in vain , 2 At last he thought 

of a good plan , 1 One day (107) he had a number 
of short sticks brought to him,* These he tied firmly 
together in one bundle. He then called all his sons 
before him , 9 and ordered the eldest to break the bundle, 
but though he exerted himself to the utmost 4 he could 
not , 2 Then the next son tried and so on , each in 
turn ; 10 but all failed to break the bundle. The 
father now told one of his sons to untie the bundle. 
When this (51) was done, he gave them a single stick 
apiece, and each one broke the stick given him 11 
with the greatest ease. “ Ah ! my sons,’’ said the 
old man, “ behold the power of union , 12 If you are 
united, men can do you no hurt, but when disunion 
exists among you , 13 you are every moment in danger of 
falling a prey to your foes" 14 

83 . The three young men met a man, who asked 
them whether they had seen his horse. They replied 
that they had not. “ Was he not a white horse ? ” 
said the eldest of the three. " Yes,” said the second, 
" a lame white horse.” ” Yes,” added the third, 
“ a white horse, blind in one eye " 1 The man who 
met them then declared (5) that (17) they had killed 
his horse, and he brought them (n) before 2 the 
judge. The eldest then said he had not seen the 
horse at all, but that he had seen horse-hair 3 on the 
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road. The second said he had observed (5) the 
hoof-marks 4 of a horse, but there were marks of only 
three feet, the fourth was hardly visible. The 
third added (5) that he knew the horse was blind 
in one eye, as he had cropped 5 the grass on one side 
of the road only. So the judge was obliged to set 
them free . 6 

84 . “ God reward you,” said Séamas, " I shall not 
forget your kindness to me .” 1 “ It is not worth while 

talking of that,” said Peadar. 

“ Good-bye, and may you succeed in life ! ” 2 “ That 
is as God wills 3 it,” said the other ; “ however, I 
must be shortening the journey 4 now,” 

The night was still and calm. The moon was 
high in the heavens. The road was dry, and beneath 
his feet the dead 8 leaves rustled. In the silence • he 
could hear his heart beat loudly. He dared not 
look back. Behind him was home and peace : before 
him the wide world. 

88. He came quickly in, but no sooner did he see 
the priest than he drew back a little, and pulled off 1 
his hat. “ Come forward 9 Pat, my good fellow,” 
said the priest, laughing. “ There’s nothing to be 
afraid of . 9 Perhaps you might be able to give us 
some information regarding this rumour that is in 
circulation about Sadhbh and Cormac.” “ I declare ,* 
Father, that that’s (54) just what brought me here 
now, though I did not suspect your reverence would 
have anticipated 8 me.” 

86. The King of England having forced 2,500 of 
the peasantry, whose (60) houses he had burned, to 
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cut a way for his army through the woods, pushed 
on (4) determined to overwhelm the little body of 
mountaineers . 1 But he was soon beset with difficulties’- 
of all kinds ; —•bogs, fallen trees, hidden gullies and 
quagmires in which the soldiers sank up to their 
middle. At the same time the Irish continually 
attacked him and killed great numbers of his men. 

87 . A wolf saw a flock 'of sheep' grazing on a hill- 
side. He wished to~ have some of them to (81) eat, 
but he was afraid to (91) attack them as the sheep- 
dogs were guarding them. At last he thought of a 
plan. He procured a sheep-skin, put it on 1 and so 
was able to devour the sheep at his pleasure 2 in secret. 

The shepherd could not discover (41) what (56, gj 
became of his sheep, but at last he observed one 
sheep as he thought , s catching another by the throat. 
He knew at once that it was really a wolf, and 
immediately he caught and hanged him. 

Some other shepherds, who were passing by, asked 
him what (56, g) he meant by 4 hanging the sheep, but 
he merely 6 stripped off the sheep-skin and showed (41) 
them it was not a sheep (100) but a wolf. 

88. Some of our troops fell at the beginning of the 
action , 1 when the two armies were face to face. Then 
at a given command (4) our light infantry 2 opened out 
on both sides of the road, so that (117) when the 
English came up, in close column (40) to where the 
stones and felled 3 trees had been placed, they were 
fired upon from both sides by our men and mowed 
down like grass.* The English perceiving (4) this (5) 
and (119) not knowing where to make a stand lost (17) 
their heads. Their general tried to rally them, but 
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they rushed past unheeding. They flung away their 
arms, and not satisfied with this , 5 threw off their cloaks 
to increase their speed (37). But this was the worst 
thing they could have done 5 for the (112) faster they 
ran the sooner they became exhausted. 

89 . When I was at school in the old times 1 I had 
no worse enemy than a barrel. This (52) is how that 
came about. The master (15) we had was a very 
small man, but he had a voice like a donkey's bray , 2 
and what was worse, a frightfully long rod. “ Now,” 
he used to say, pacing (122) up and down (9) with 
the rod pressed under his arm, “ there is a certain 
barrel which (60) has two apertures, provided (3) 
with corks. If the barrel were full of water and (119) 
the cork were withdrawn from the lower aperture, 
the barrel would be emptied in ten minutes, but if 
it were empty, and (119) water were introduced 3 
through the upper opening it would be full in* twelve 
minutes. Suppose now, that the barrel were full 
and both corks were withdrawn simultaneously, 
when would it be empty ? 

90 . I do not propose 1 in this place to enlarge on 
Malachi’s conduct. But there are certain points which 
must be made clear 2 The times were extremely 
turbulent. It was a consequence of 3 his own mis- 
govemment that Malachi’s adherents were few, and 
his opponents numerous. The chief causes of his 
deposition 4 were the extent of the oppostion to him, 
and the unfortunate jealousy and consequent disunion 
which existed (18) in his family at this period. This 
jealousy prevented them from assisting Malachi, 
when hard-pressed by Brian ; and led to their turning 
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their arms against each other at Craobh* Tulcha. 
It must not, however, be imagined * that Leath Mhogha 
was free from strife : it was not : but if Brian had 
enemies as'a result of his quarrels, he compelled them 
to submit, when it suited h'm. 

91. He heard this terrible news from Munster. He 

reflected long, considering and pondering with a view 
to y finding how 1 he could remedy the evil. ^4s a result 
of his* reflection he settled on his course of action (3) 
but he afforded no information to anyone of his in- 
tentions (6). Whatever he had determined on doing, 
it was necessary for him to proceed into Munster to 
carry it into effect. He accordingly gave it to be 
understood » that he was ’’weary of study : that his 
learning had brought* him nothingTbut hunger and 
poverty, and that he would have to adopt some 
other profession. ' *' ^ *?f ' : 

92. There once lived a comfortable farmer whose (60) 
sons "were inclined to lead an idle sort of life.' He was 
advanced in years", and in a delicate state of health (6). 

One day he became very ill, and perceiving that 
he had not many days to~live , 2 he "called his "sons to 
his bedside. 

“ My dear children,” said the dying man, " I leave 
it to you as my last advice not to part with the farm 
which has been in our family for many years* Your 
grandfather ,* a short time before his death, confided 
to me a secret, which (60) I am now anxious to dis- 
close to you. He told me that in this farm there is 
a treasure hidden somewhere ; though I never could 
discover the exact spot where it lies concealed. 
Therefore, as soon as the harvest is got in, spare no 
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pains in the search, and I feel assured you will be 
repaid * for your labour.”. 

The advice of the old man was not forgotten. • As 
soon as the com was all cleared off theTand, his sons 
went (55) to work with great diligence. They turned 
up,* again and again, every foot of ground on the 
farm. 

They did not find what they expected ; T but to their 
great surprise, their crops, the following year, were 
far more abundant than those of any of their 
neighbours around. 

At the end of the year, when calculating the large 
profits,* one of the brothers who was more acute 
than the others said, “ I think this must be the 
hidden treasure my 'father meant." 3 

93 . Tadhg was a good tradesman. There was not 
in his own parish, or perhaps in Kerry, a man better 
able 1 to shoe a horse or put a board on a plough. 
Nevertheless, Tadhg was not faultless. A fair or 
market day probably never occurred ' 2 that Tadhg was 
not to be seen 8 on the streets * of Killamey (31), and 
very seldom did he come home in the evening other- 
wise than 8 tipsy or perhaps intoxicated. If anyone 
said to Tadhg on the morning of a fair day, “ Are 
you going to Killamey, to-day, Tadhg ? ” the answer 
he would get was, “ I don’t know,” or “ Perhaps I 
may,” 9 he at the same time striking a blow with 
his hammer on the iron or (5) the anvil, as much as 
to say, “ How anxious you are to know ! ” 7 

94 . Once in the old times, when the laws of the 
country were not so severe as they are now, there 
lived two brothers named (29) O’Sullivan in the 
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barony of Dun Kieran in 2 the Kenmare district of* 
County Kerry. They had abundance of riches and 
many possessions. One of them - the elder— resolved 
to build a castle, and told his brother he would do 
so (67) if he assisted him. “ I will,” said the younger. 
" If you do,” said the elder, “ I will help you whgn 
you want to build a castle; but do you assist me 
first.” The elder brother set to work and started 
on his undertaking 4 and persevered at it till he had 
completed the castle. Then the younger began to 
build a castle, but the elder did not keep his word> 
The other (5) continued till he had finished the castle 
on his own account ; and it was much finer than the 
first (5). The elder brother became jealous that his 
younger brother’s castle was far and away 6 finer 
than his own, and in consequence 7 a war broke out s 
between them. 

95 . While the evening's amusement 1 and story- 
telling were in progress at the Lios, work of a different 
kind was going on in the churchyard. 

Two thieves, father and son, lived in the neigh- 
bourhood. They had arranged that night, to go 
and steal a sheep from Sean an Leasa himself. When 
midnight came, they set out. There was no place, 
they thought, in which they were likely to be more 
free from disturbance while 2 flaying the sheep, than 
the very corner of the churchyard I have mentioned * 
owing to the evil reputation the place bore. 

” Do you go,” said the older man, “ as you have 
the advantage of 4 youth, and get the sheep ; I shall 
go to the comer of the graveyard and wait for you ” 6 

The young man set off for the sheep, while the 
older man proceeded on his way, and lay down in 
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shelter in the cornel* of the churchyard, and soon 
fell into a doze, 6 ( 9 ). 

In a short time he heard something which awoke 
him— it was a man approaching breathing heavily 1 
as if he carried a burthen. He naturally 8 thought it 
was the man with* the sheep, but he was mistaken. ( 5 ) 


96. On the following morning, when he arose, the 
mistress told him to go and bring in a basket of turf. 
He said the only thing in his agreement was the 
herding of the cows. “ Moreover,” 1 he added, “ you 
would not give me my supper last night.” When he 
had eaten his breakfast his master said, “ Come 
along, John, and let me show 2 you where to drive 
the cows.” They both went out, and John did not 
fail to bring his stick. The master then showed him 
where he was to herd 3 the cattle. “ And now, John,” 
said he, “ there is one thing I want to impress upon 
you , 4 no cow is to be allowed into that wood over 
there, for, 6 if it were ( 5 ) you should recover it no 
more, nor I either.” “ What is in the wood,” said 
John, “to keep it ? ” “ There are three giants,” replied 
the master, “ and no cow ever goes in to them that 6 
they do not 6 keep. They took twenty cows from 
me during the past year, and have nearly ruined 
me.” “ All right,” said John. He drove the cows 
on till he reached the wood : the latter as well as the 
fence he examined closely. Letting ( 4 ) none of them 
into the wood that day he brought them all home, 
without a single one missing. 1 His master was very 
grateful to him for the excellent care he had taken of 
them* 
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i 97. I used often see the other boys playing truant, 1 
andj^there^was^not one among them 2 more desirous 8 
than mysefi of spending a day pursuing birds or looking 
for nests or standing on the^river-bank -watching the 
anglers. But I was exceedingly afraid of my father. 
He rarely punished his children, but when he did 
set about it, his hand was not over 4 light. Hence, 
if I was afraid to go to school without having learnt 
my lessons, I was still more afraid of playing truant, 
as I well knew there would be a rod " in pickle ” 6 
for me at home, if my father knew I was not at school. 

There was a farmer living near us who (6o) had 
an only son, a boy of my own age. 6 He set no limit 
to his pranks. He would stand on the back of a 
galloping horse. I have often seen him stand on 
his head on the parapet of the bridge. There was 
not a bird’s nest in the place unknown to him. 

98. Toward the end of the bad times 1 a middle-aged 
man lived alone in a nice little thatched house. There 
was neither house nor habitation 2 near him, and not 
a human soul passed that way 8 from year’s end to year's 
end (123), but he cared little for that. Late and 
early he worked industriously for himself, with no 
interference whatever from any one ; 4 and he thought 
this gave him quite enough to attend to, without 
having other people bothering him. He was a good 
provider for his little house, and as a natural con- 
sequence 6 the cold and the rain were kept outside. 
He did not depend on his neighbours for a loan of 
implements for his work in spring, nor for storing 
up the crop of his little garden against the bad 
weather. 
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99 . There was once a widow who (60) had three 
daughters. Two of them were grown up young 
women ; A the third was smaller and younger than the 
other two, and was called Moirin. Her daily occupa- 
tion was to tend goats the old woman possessed. 

The mother had far greater 2 affection for Moirin 
than for either of the others, and in consequence 
they became madly jealous o/ 4 her, and whenever their 
mother was from home, would quarrel with Moirin 
and beat her. The mother discovered this, and it 
caused her 6 such anxiety and anguish of mind that 
Moirin, when she came home every evening, would 
(73) see her (5) weeping. She imagined that this was 
because 6 they were giving her mother the same ill- 
treatment as they gave herself. Moirin and her 
mother were in this state of 6 distress for so long a 
time that 6 neither remembered having heard a 
pleasant 6 word from the others. 

Í00. “ Why,” said he, “ as I have the great good 
fortune 1 to have the villain in my power , 2 I will put 
him in again, and give him a little more 3 on my own 
account — you can't be in a hurry ? ” " My dear 

fellow,” said Pat, " wreak your vengeance on him, 
while you have him.” He turned on 4 twice as much 
(40) water to 4 the mill-wheel as the first time, so that 
what he suffered 6 at first was nothing in comparison 
with his suffering the second time. Pat threw his sack 
on his back again, and when he had proceeded a 
short distance he asked the man was he weary of 
him yet. “Indeed I am ,” 6 he answered. " Well, 
I'm glad to hear that,” said the other, " so much 
the more 7 will I continue to harrass you , 8 till I have 
tamed you somewhat 
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101 . Moinn mounted 1 the steed, proceeded on her 
way and went to the fair. When she dashed 2 in 
through it (5), everyone was looking at her. They 
had no idea who the exceedingly 3 beautiful lady was. 
The young gentleman, in particular ,* observed her 
closely till she went in round the fair, and was ap- 
proaching the gate again.* He did not neglect 6 to be at 
thé gate to meet her? and just as she was passing him 
(65) he asked her "Where do you come from, please ? ” 
“ From Glovetown,” she answered, and away she 
went. The young gentleman sprang up on his own 
horse, to (79) overtake her, in order to (79) get more 
satisfactory 8 information from her. But it was little 
advantage 9 to him : she was out of sight before he 
had mounted his horse. 

102. When they had been a short time on the 

road said Tadhg to James, “Did you meet young 
Philip ? ” “ No : why ? ’’ " He was here a short 

time ago with his plough. I promised him a week 
ago that I should be ready on Wednesday ; but he 
would not be satisfied but came 1 to me this morning, 
although I had just 2 allowed Michael to go away, on 
account of having no coal. One word borrowed another 3 
until we were both angry. Philip took away his 
plough, and I daresay he will not stop 4 till he reaches 
little Owen O’Leary’s forge.” “ Was Michael at the 
forge this morning ? ” “ Have I not just told you 

that he was, in order to have something done to 5 his 
plough.” " I’ll wager,”* said James, " it was Michael 
suggested 8 to Philip to come to you.” 

103. Those attacks were directed^ from ..Tara, and 
on that account the Romans every other* year pur- 
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posed 2 to invade' Ireland and bring it into subjection. 
There were six thousand men quartered 3 on the Isle 
of Anglesea 4 opposite Howth Head, from year to year 
waiting for additional help 6 to (79) attack Ireland, 
but the Roman Empire 6 throughout the world was 
too extensive to be defended, and the Romans were 
unable to muster a sufficient 7 force to subdue Ireland. 
They were afraid to venture with a small army, for 
they knew very well what kind of warriors those 
ancient Irish were. According to the Roman account 
the (44) chieftain who fought against Agricola in 
Scotland, and whom they called Galgacus, was an 
Irishman. Gibbon in his history says it was Fionn 
MacCumhaill, but I think it was Conall Cearnach, 
for Fionn was not bom for more than s one hundred 
years after that period, and the ancient writings 
mention that Conall Cearnach used frequently cross 
the sea 9 to fight (80). 

104 . It was nightfall. Cormac and his followers 
had not returned / Those who had gone with 
them, but who could not keep pace 2 with them, 
were coming back one by one : 3 some asserting that 
the thieves had been caught (70), otheis that they 
had not. A group which (60) had gathered in the 
middle of the road opposite Diarmaid’s house, were 
arguing and d sputing with one another. 

Seadna started from his reverie. " Diarmaid," 
said he, “ shut the door when I have gone out and 
fasten it securely/' He went out (55) and passed into 
the middle of the talking group. “ Have they been 
caught ? " he asked. “ Yes," said one* " No," said 
another. “ Why, I tell you they have," said the 
first speaker. “ Did I not with my own eyes see 6 
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Cormac’s hand at the throat*Jof the big man who 
was walking through the fair (104) to-day with 
Diarmaid's daughter, Sadhbh ? « Do you wish to 
make me doubt the evidence of my senses?” 7 "By 
the way,” 8 said a 9 third, “ I wonder what was the 
reason that Sadhbh was 10 go ng through the fair with 
him ? ” “I don’t know, either,” said a fourth, 
“ nor do I know what brought - 11 them to Diarmaid’s 
house at all.” . 

105. Before the bad times came, the townland 
belonged to six persons in common} each having 
grass for two cows, but it was never divided. The 
townland consisted of 2 large fields, and the arrange- 
ment was 3 that each person was to have the grazing 
of his own share of the pasture, as well as h's share 
of the cultivated fields— from ten to twenty ridges, 
according to the size of the field. Each one 
was at liberty to sow potatoes or oats or 
whatever he liked in his own part of the field. 
Part of the townland was under meadow, and 
they mowed and saved the hay with one another’s 
assistance, and divided it among them when it 
was dry and in cocks. Each one had a right 
to the use of a pony they had, for one day in each 
week ; but the neighbours never heard any dispute 4 
among them on account of it. Each housewife had 
a spinning wheel for wool and one for flax, and a 
small hand mill. They spun their frieze and ground 
as much as they wanted of their own oats ; and 
although they had not much wealth, they lived in 
contentment, not so much money being spent in 
shops as at present. | 

But all this was changea for 6 the poor people when 
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the potatoes failed. Soon they began to depart, 
and farms were to let in different parts. Some of 
them went to other places, some emigrated, until 
all the houses in the place were vacant, but two. 

106 . She went to her brothers with their dinner. 

When they had eaten the meal, she did not fail 1 to 
produce 2 the apple, which (6o) she gave to the eldest 
brother. He looked at it and scrutinised it closely. 
“ This is an extraordinary apple/ 1 said he, “ where 
did you get it ? " " From my stepmother/' she 

answered. “ Wait a moment," said he, “ while I 
divide (77) it into four parts.* I will give my own 
part to the dog here, and if it does not affect him, 
you way 4 eat your portion." Suiting the action to 
the word 6 he gave his own share to the dog. Scarcely 
had he eaten it when his legs began to twitch , 6 and he 
lay down and died. “ There now," said the brother, 
“ what a plight 7 we should have been in had we eaten 
that apple ; and I warn you," he added, turning to 
his sister, “to be on your guard against 8 your step- 
mother for she intends 9 to kill us or to inflict some 
other injury on us." 

107 . “ The watei is very cold," said I. “ I don't 
feel it cold, and if only you would 1 jump in as I did, 
you would not be cold." “ The hole is too deep, 
John." “How nervous you are ! 2 Look at me." 
John got out on the bank, gave a short run 3 and 
jumped into the middle of the hole. He rose to the 
surface like a duck, swam a few strokes and was 
standing on the gravel by my side. This gave me 
courage, and I got out on the bank, but I was afraid 
to run. I plunged in, but when I felt the water going 
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into my nose and (5) eyes, I made no attempt 4 to swim, 
but kept putting my feet down. The place was rather 
deep ; the water was as high as my chin, and the 
gravel was slipping from beneath my feet. I became 
terrified when I perceived the water rising up and 
going into my mouth. I called to John and saw 
him coming to me, but I remember no more. John 
told me the rest. It appears 6 that I caught him as 
a drowning man will,* and that we should both have 
been drowned, only that providentially (10) James the 
(27) steward was passing near the river, and heard 
my li screams. 

108 . One Sunday evening about twenty-one years 
ago, a crowd of young men were assembled in Nora 
Liath’s “ Inch ” to play hurling. Nora had been 
dead for close on a hundred years, yet it was Nora 
Liath’s Inch still ; I never heard it called by any 
other name. 

Near the “ Inch ” is a high tapering lock, called 
“ School-Rock,” from the fact that in a hovel at 
its base, Murty Beg used put forth his endeavours 
to teach English, before the English schools were 
established. If the accounts we have are true, 
Murty ’s own stock of English was rather limited (3), 
a favourite expression of his, when a difficult word 
occurred, being “ Don’t mind that ; it’s a Latin word.” 
It is certain, at all events, that Murty did not succeed 
in teaching much English, for on the evening of which 
I speak, not a word of it was spoken or thought of. 

“ Well boys,” said Conn O, “ let us not stand 
here like icicles any longer. My fingers are becoming 
numb with cold already. Will the cross-roads men 
play 1 those of the Glen, or would you prefer a mixed • 
match ? ” 
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109. " Séadna,” said he, “ you need not be in the 
least afraid of me. I am not going to 1 injure you. 
I should be glad to benefit you in a certain way , 2 if 
you were willing to take 3 my advice. I heard you say, 
just now, that you had neither food, drink (5), nor 
money. I should be willing to give you all the 
money you need* on one trifling condition.” 

" Why, . confound you ,” 6 said Séadna, a> he 
recovered his speech, " could you not have said that 
without frightening a fellow out of his wits 6 with your 
staring, whoever you are ! ” 

" It is a matter of indifference to you who I am ; 
but I shall give you now an amount of money sufficient 
to 7 purchase as much leather as will keep you working 
for thirteen years, on this condition : that you come 
with me then.” 

" And if I enter into this agreement 1 with you, where 
shall we go then ? *' 

" Will it not be time enough for you (45) to ask 
that question when the leather is exhausted, and we 
are setting out ? ” 

*• You are sharp; have your own way . 9 Let’s see 
the money.” 

" You are sharp. Look here,” and putting (4) his 
hand in his pocket, he drew out a large purse from 
which he took and 10 displayed in his hand a little 
heap of bright 11 yellow gold. 

110. If my mother wanted someone to (79) go to 
Milltown for a half stone of salt, on the day (107) 
she was (72) salting butter, there was no occupation 
I liked 1 better than being a messenger, and you may 
be sure 2 I was in no hurry home. 

On a spring or summer morning (107) when they 
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were busy sowing, ploughing and harrowing, I might 
perhaps be sent to the forge with the horse. My 
father would (73) expect me home in an hour or so. 
If I saw anyone else on the road approaching the 
forge, there was no fear of my being before him. 
There was nothing I liked better than to blow the 
bellows, for* the smith, and listen to him and the 
other men talking, and discussing public affairs* 
“ What kept you so long ? ” my father would say 
to me. “ Oh : so and so * was before me, and he had 
a great deal to (81) do.” 

111. Moirin did so, and some time before she came in 
sight (40) everyone was watching anxiously to see if the 
lady who (108) had been there the previous Saturday 
would come. It (23) was not long until they saw 
approaching the gate, a lady who, they imagined, was 
twice as beautiml as she who had come the Saturday 
before. She came in and made the circuit of the fair. 
When she was approaching the gate, the young 
gentleman, in order to become better acquainted 
with her, made all the haste he could to overtake (79) 
her, but in vain : he had no possible chance of 
doing so (5). 

Moirin came home, and as she had the best 
possible means of doing so, she was not long about 
it. Her mother was there to meet her, and took 
away the horse and the clothes as she had done (67) 
the previous Saturday. She told Moirin to keep 
her own counsel, continue doing her work, and come 
to her again on the following Friday. 

112. Tadhg the blacksmith (27) had no children 
but one daughter. She was only (100) a little girl 
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going to school when Owen was an apprentice with 
her father. She was very fond of Owen, nor was 
this surprising. He was an affectionate, good- 
natured young fellow, who (60) rather than associate 
(3) with young men like himself, preferred to be in 
the midst of a troop of children, whose (60) uproar 
was deafening. Consequently there was not a child 
in the village who was not fond of the young black- 
smith, and they all felt very lonely when he left Tadhg 
O’ Byrne. Little Nellie, the blacksmith's daughter, 
was much more lonely than the rest when Owen 
went away, and she wept bitterly for him. 

113 . “ What do you want there ? Do you think we 
have nothing (81) to do but talk (64) to you.” “ I 
don’t want anything,” said Pat, " but I should like 
to look (64) at the men mowing, as I once did my- 
self ; but, that time, alas ! is past.” “Now, then,” (55) 
said the man, “ let us have no more of this, but be off 
at once, for no matter how long you remain here, 
you’ll get nothing by it ” (51). “ You need not 

show your churlishness, you brat,” said Pat, “ I am 
not asking you for anything : perhaps, indeed, you 
have not such great wealth that you can afford to 
reproach me with my poverty ; but,” added he (5), 
blazing up with anger, " I am as good a man (102) 
as you ; don’t imagine I 'am not ” (121). “ Well 

now, a beggarman like you as good~as a man as I — 
do you hear that, friends ? ” " Yes, yes,” said 

Pat, “ every whit, and ‘ I would convince you of it 
on the instant if I had a man to see fair play (92), 
as you have around you.” The farmer honourably 
offered to see fair play, and told him to have no 
apprehensions on that score. 
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114 . He went before the king, and said he wanted 
to see his daughter in order to cure her. vj " It is little 
use for you to undertake to cure her/* said the king, 
“seeing that (122) hitherto such a task has always 
surpassed the power of doctors ; you shall have your 
way, though ; but if you don't succeed, you shall be 
beheaded as all your predecessors have been” (67). 
" I am satisfied,” said the doctor, and the door of 
the king's daughter's room was opened for him. She 
was lying in bed, well nigh at the point of death. 
The doctor ordered the place to be left completely 
at his disposal, which was accordingly done (5). He 
took out the herb, boiled it, extracted it like tea, 
and then gave some of the water in which it had 
been boiled to the sick woman. No sooner had she 
drunk, than she was in perfect health again. She 
went to her father, and indeed she herself was not 
more joyful than he. He called the doctor to him 
instantly. 

115 . Another morning, I would have (73) a head- 
ache, and one would think I was exceedingly unwell 
until ten o'clock or so came. Early in the morning 
I had no appetite, but I was much better at ten, and 
half-an-hour later, there was nothing whatever the 
matter with me. 

My poor mother was very indulgent to me when 
I was suffering from this sham-sickness. She would 
warm (73) milk for me, and, when I did not get relief, 
would prepare me a cup of tea. 

I think now my father suspected I was not so 
unwell as I pretended. I remember well one March 
morning (107) that I did not know my lessons and 
I was very sick until the morning was far advanced. 
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My father was passing in and out, trying to be every- 
where, as usual. He came in while (122) I was^in 
the kitchen taking bread and milk. “ Is the pain 
gone ? ” said he, in a soft and gentle tone. ‘‘Yes, 
father,” said_I. " When you have finished ( 77 ) your 
meal, go down and see to the cows, and pick the 
stones out of the end of the narrow field. The grass 
is coming up and it is high time to do so.” " Will 
there be anyone with me ? ” said I. ” Not yet,” 
said my father. Now, there was nothing I detested 
more than this work. It would not have been so 
bad if I had had anyone with me, but the worst of 
it was that I was to be left alone. 

I Night was falling when^he reached the guest- 
house. It was winter (97) and the weather was bad 
(36) even for that season of the year (5). During the 
day it had been raining and snowing at intervals, 
but blowing all the time, so that his teeth were 
chattering audibly when he entered the large bare 
house (35). The door was wide open and fully ex- 
posed to the biting blasts : the wind was blowing the 
wisps of straw about the floor. He stood still and 
looked around. It would naturally occur to one 
that if he had gone to the monastery, and made 
known his presence, every accommodation would 
have been afforded him at once. He did not do so (5) 
however. That was not what he desired and he knew 
his own mind (3) clearly. He looked around for the 
bed, and at last saw it. All the bedclothes were 
tightly folded (18) in a single bundle in the middle 
of it : he unfolded them. They were not over-clean, 
and it need hardly be said they were not over-warm. 
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There was no telling how long they had been folded 
thus without being warmed or aired. He arranged 
them on the bed to the best of his power, and lay 
down. As might be expected he did not sleep. 

117 . When Jonathan Swift wrote the witty tale which 
he named Gulliver’s Travels, it was universally believed 
that it was the spontaneous offspring (3) of his own 
fancy and genius. This, however, is a mistaken idea. 
The truth is he stole the story which (60) is one of 
the traditional tales of Ireland. In Swift’s time 
there were many in Dublin who knew Irish well, 
and who were familiar with a large number of the 
old tales which had been told (64, 87) and retold in 
Ireland for centuries. Swift could scarcely help 
stumbling occasionally on such old people, just as 
Atkinson happened on John Fleming. A man of 
Swift’s capacity needed no more than a hint of the 
story. If he was himself ignorant of Irish, he had 
nothing to do but give a half-crown to some poor old 
man to induce him to give an outline of the story 
in English. However, that may be, he got hold of 
it. He changed and modified the tale in many 
respects, and told it in his own fashion, but it can 
scarcely be said that the alterations improved it. 

118 It happened that there was a poor Connacht- 
man in the English army. Grief oppressed his heart 
when he thought of the fate in store for his com- 
patriots : they were Connachtmen and Catholics (97) . 
and he considered that more than sufficient reason 
for friendly feelings towards them. He was seized 
with a terrible loathing (8) on perceiving (4) the 
desire for blood which possessed the army around 
him. But what was he to do (81) with (122) English 
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soldiers on every side ? He could not steal away, 
nor could he escape by flight in any direction. He 
was hemmed in on every side, but he chose rather to 
die himself than to have the blood of his friends 
upon his head. 

Just as the army was deploying to surround (79) 
the wood, the Connachtman raised the muzzle of his 
gun and fired in the air. The echo resounded from 
the neighbouring hill. The birds in the wood 
were startled, and rose screaming in the air. The 
English immediately turned about, and went back 
by the way they had come, without even waiting for 
orders from their commander. They wished to deal 
with sleeping (83) men (99) that night, not with men 
on the alert (3). The Connachtman was instantly 
seized by the throat, and dragged off by a dozen 
soldiers. When they were some distance from the 
wood, they hanged him from a tree, and riddled his 
body with bullets as (122) it hung (83). 

119 . What else could they think ? You did not 
tell them why you came to speak to them, but you 
did say that the doctor requested you to go and 
speak to them in his favour ; from which (60) they 
naturally concluded that you intended doing so (5). 
They were very glad to be able to tell you that they 
would very willingly do what they imagined you 
desired. What else could you want, man ! They 
will have a conversation with the doctor before many 
days elapse, and will tell him that they cast their 
votes for him. They will speak to him with effusion 
somewhat to this effect : “ Indeed, Doctor, there was 
no necessity for your sending D. to interview us (97), 
and (5) request us not to oppose you. We had all 
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unanimously resolved to support you with our votes, 
before D. spoke to us.” They must say that in 
English as the doctor does not know Irish. It will 
give them an opportunity of showing (41) that they 
know enough English for the purpose. Then the 
doctor . will make answer (5) in English. “ I am very 
grateful to you, my good friends. I was confident 
from the beginning that you had too much good 
sense and discrimination to reject a competent doctor, 
merely because (121) he did not happen to know 
Irish.” 

120. We were assembled early the following day 
at the school door. Donal Cronin, with (122) his 
back against the door, was chanting couplets of a 
kind of poem. Some one snatched off his 
hat, another kicked it, and we soon made a football 
of it/’jThis did not please Donal, who (60) caught 
me angrily by the back of the head. “ Let me go,” 
said I. “Not (5) till you give (77) me satisfaction,” he 
answered. I was astonished, for Donal and I had always 
got on very well together : now, however, we faced 
(64)^each other fiercely, as the other boys were urging 
us on : we were of the same age. At last we struck 
each other determinedly, but in the middle of the fight, 
Michael na Meire happened to come round the comer 
of the school and surprised us. He caught Donal 
and myself by the ears, and forthwith separated us. 
“ Go home now,” said he, " and make it up between 
you : let me not hear of any more quarrelling or I 
will punish the delinquent most severely next week.” 
Donal looked at me with disobedience and rebellion 
apparent in his countenance and I returned his look 
(5), but the master put a broom in my hand, and in 
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order that Donal and myself might not have another 
“ round/’ told me to sweep out the ashes and 
dust. 

121. Peg lived in Glengariff — by day, that is : where 
she spent the night is another question. According 
to her own account, it was many a long and dreary 
mile away. At the time that I saw her, she was a 
small, bent old woman, with two wonderfully bright 
and piercing eyes, very close together. There was 
something queer about those eyes of Peg, for however 
long you scrutinized her, ho other characteristic (6) 
impressed you. ’ I never heard any one mention 
whether she had ears, nose or brows ; or speak of 
her feet or hands ; but a day never passed without 
my hearing allusions to Peg’s dark eyes. 

122. “ Where can Maire Ghearra’s equal be found ? 

(8i) She is a remarkably handsome and noble- 
hearted woman : she is prudent, intellectual and well 
educated, and is popular with rich and poor. She 
is so pious and edifying that the congregation in 
which she hears Mass is the better of her presence (37). 
She is reverenced by good and bad. If two women 
quarrelling see her approach, they (72) cease 
till she has passed, just as they would for the 
priest himself.” " I wonder,” said the mother, “ ‘ if 
Sadhbh were, quarrelling on the road would she stop 
on seeing Maire coming ? ” " Why ! upon my word, 

(i 18) mother/ Vsaid he, " I saw her doing so with 
my own eyes, and nothing evei surprised me so much. 
I was going over to Burke’s on an errand. As I 
approached (64) ]Diarmaid’s house, I heard Sadhbh 
shouting and violently abusing some neighbour. 
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Maire Ghearra happened to pass near (109) the house 
at the corner. No sooner did Sadhbh see her than 
the shouting ceased. She hung her head and retired 
sullenly into her own house.” 

123 . I have a vivid recollection of one wild and 
bitterly cold afternoon, on which I was making my 
way on foot, at top speed, to Kingsbridge. I knew 
that if I lost a moment I should miss the train, in 
which case (5) I should have a long and uncomfortable 
wait for another. Unluckily I did lose a minute and 
more, and consequently missed the train. 

For three days previous to that evening wind and 
rain, snow and rain had succeeded each other unceas. 
ingly from morning till night. In consequence of this 
every river in Ireland overflowed its banks, floods 
covered the lowlying plains, cattle were drowned, 
and goods of all kinds were swept down to the sea 
all over the country. No part of Ireland suffered 
more than the district drained by the Liffey. The 
river was choked with farm-produce and drowned 
cattle, and every bridge in Dublin was crowded with 
people watching the wreckage and debris being whirled 
past. It was (99) one of these crowds that delayed 
me and caused me to lose the train, but another 
left the same place soon after, in which I had provided 
myself with a comfortable comer. 

124 . “ God bless the work : is the mistress at 
home ? ” said a beggar-woman to the servants. Just 
then the “ mysterious woman ”* appeared in the door- 
way. She looked at the beggar-woman : the monstrous 
hound (35) by her side gave a deep bark and stood 

* bean ah teAfA. 
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rigid, while the hair rose on his neck. " Faol ! lie 
down instantly,” said the mysterious woman. The 
hound did not heed her, but barked again. " Lie 
down, I say ! — don't be afraid, my poor woman.” 
The hound did not seem to hear her. The " mysterious 
woman ” put her hand into her breast, drew out a 
pistol, and shot the hound through the heart. " I 
will teach you to disregard what I say.” She put a 
cane under her arm, along with the book, and went 
out on the mountain, calm and gentle as usual, though 
secretly her heart was heavy. The dairy-maid 
trembled (83) with terror. " There now ! what a 
nice young woman she is ! ” said the poultry-maid. 
" Indeed, upon my word,” said the dairy-maid, 
“ it (23) is not safe to be in her company. Such a 
deed was never seen before ! I will fly from this 
house instantly.” 

125 . I heard that a man was hanged unjustly 
over (109) near Rathmore long ago, when the White- 
boys wrecked the stage coach, and killed the man 
who was acting as guard. This was how it happened 
(18). They thought that the man in charge of the 
coach had a document containing the names of all 
the leaders of the Wh'iteboys, so that when the coach 
reached Tralee a detachment of soliders would be 
despatched (117) and everyone whose name appeared 
in the document would be arrested and hanged. 
They ^ therefore determined to intercept the stage- 
coach and obtain possession of the paper at all 
hazards. When they demanded the document, the 
man who was acting as guard, made no answer but 
(121) fired on them. They, who (60) had firearms as 
well as he, fired at him, and he fell dead on the road. 
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On the following morning, a poor old man who was 
herding in the neighbourhood, came out on the road 
(15), and on seeing the corpse of the murdered man, 
stopped to look (80) at it, with (122) horror depicted 
in his countenance (6). Just then the red-coats 
arrived on the scene. The poor old man was seized, 
and a gallows was immediately erected to hang him 
(79). He asked to have the priest brought to him, 
and his request was granted (5). When, having 
made (4) his confession, they were bringing him to 
the scaffold, he was powerless from terror : he could 
neither walk nor stand. Then the priest spoke : 
" There is no reason for your being in such a stale (6) 
of terror. No sooner will your soul be separated from 
your body on the scaffold, than immediately you will 
be in possession of the happiness of heaven.” “ Do 
you assure me of that ? ” said the old man. “ Most 
certainly,” replied the priest, " Jesus Christ and 
His Blessed Mother are awaiting you on high.” He 
gained strength and confidence instantly. " Move 
back from me,” he said to those accompanying him (3). 
He ascended the ladder without assistance and was 
hanged : he was eighty years old. 

126 . When the poor people saw they could get (81) 
no other consolation from England but law, and that 
it was in vain for them to expect (64) any respite 
from the landlords, they came to the conclusion that 
the future had nothing in store (3) for them but misery 
and want, unless they could unite to (122) defend 
themselves. 

Michael Sheamais was in no alarm (6) ; he had a 
lease, and what (57) was better,. he had the rent. 
Nevertheless he distinguished himself by his vigorous 
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exertions on behalf of the poor people. He gave an 
excellent piece of advice to his neighbours, saying : 
“ If any poor man is evicted unjustly, let no one 
among you have anything to do with the place, and 
if any mean fellow comes from elsewhere and takes 
(116) the place have nothing to do with him either. 
Let the landlord have the land, if he pleases, but be 
assured that (117) if you follow my advice, he will 
be without his rent for many a day. He will have 
the land, but his pockets will be empty, and,” he 
added, “ I confidently assert, that we shall soon have 
the land question settled, and that, in? spite of the 
people of England.” 

This counsel was followed (6) not only in Kerry, 
but throughout Ireland. The landlords were furious. 
Poor people were being evicted in all directions, but 
in vain : the rent was not paid (64). 

127 . " I daresay you have heard of Black^Diarmaid 
of the Cove ? It is twenty years ago * I remember 
perfectly well the night he was evicted. His wife 
was lying ill when we arrived. ‘ Dress yourself, 
woman/ said I, ' you’ll need your clothes ; there is 
harsh weather without/ She cried and screamed, 
as a woman will. Black Diarmaid was ashy-pale. 
I think he contemplated attacking me ; he went so 
far as to threaten us ; however, we were prepared 
for him, there being seven of us present. The 
night was cold and wild enough, and they suffered 
from insufficiency (3) of clothing. The woman was 
trembling in every limb (83). Her husband wrapped 
the old bed-clothes around her, and took her in his 
arms. It was said that he gathered leaves and moss 
to make her a bed, and that she fainted. At all events, 
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we heard rapid footsteps behind us — we had paid 
two or three more visits — and were surprised to see 
Black Diarmaid with fire in his eyes and his hair 
standing (83) on end. He spoke in a guttural voice (3). 

‘ Alas ! my wife ! alas ! my child ! Dead ! dead ! 
Warden, Warden, where are you ? ’ ‘ Don’t come 

near me, madman (34), or I’ll shoot you ! ’ said 
Warden, but Diarmaid rushed towards him.” 

128 . When he had finished the two pairs of shoes, 
although the pound’s worth of leather was not all 
used, he went for two pounds’ worth, and later on 
for four pounds’ worth. Then he procured two 
journeymen shoemakers, and some time afterwards 
two more. In a very short time he had acquired a 
reputation (6) in the district for the excellence and 
cheapness of his shoes. The best tradesmen came 
to him (96) because he kept and paid them best. 
The wealthiest people and those of the highest rank 
(6) came to him to (80) buy shoes, for his shoes were 
of the best material and most skilful workmanship (6). 
The poorest people, who had a difficulty in finding 
money to pay for their shoes (3), came to him, because _ 
he gave them long credit, and when the bills fell’ due (3) 
and the debts were not paid, he did not press them 
too hard. Shoemakers, who had not money to buy 
leather, frequently came to him for a loan of money, 

so that they might be enabled to work (64) and earn 
something and not be .compelled to remain idle. It 
need not be said that he never gave any of them 
a refusal. 

129 . After their father’s 'death, the two young 
men and their mother began to feel the pinch of 
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poverty (6), and were so hard pressed that they 
could scarcely pay their debts, much less the rent. 
The landlord had been threatening them for a very 
long time, but they could not do anything the more 
on that account (37) to satisfy his claims (3). At 
long last he sent the sheriff and his underlings to 
knock down the Dalys’ (29) house. The day before 
they came, John and Pat held a consultation, and in 
the course of their conversation said they ought to 
let the wretches know that they had spirit : (they 
had the reputation of not being quarrelsome). 

The spoilers came early, as was their custom to 
their work of destruction. They all entered the house, 
as the doors were wide open, and there was no sound 
from anyone within. However the Dalys were in 
concealment inside, and as soon as they perceived 
that all had entered, they instantly sprang up, drew 
their swords, and wreaked destruction on the ravagers. 
In the combat John O’Daly was shot through the 
heart. 

130 . After his sixty years as ruler of Ireland, Dathi 
was struck by lightning at the foot of the Alps. His 
brave men did not abandon him in a foreign land (3). 
His son, Amhalghaidh, took over the command of 
the army, and they brought off with them on a bier 
the Ard Righ’s body. The Roman soldiers were all 
around watching them, but Dathi had terrified them 
to such a degree (3) during his life that they were 
afraid even of his corpse. He was brought at the 
head of his army across France, just as if he were 
alive. The Romans attacked them eight or nine 
times (38) on the journey, but Amhalghaidh and his 
Irishmen trampled them under foot as his father 
had done (5) before him. 
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Dathi's grave is shown to this day (15) under a 
red pillar at Cruachan in Connacht, where Queen 
Meav sleeps (83). History does not record that any 
Ard Righ of Ireland, after this Dathi, fought a battle 
on the Continent of Europe. 

131 . At this time the land question was in every- 
one’s mouth. Things were going ill with the farmers. 
Not only had the potatoes failed, but whatever they 
had to sell was cheap, and whatever they had to buy, 
dear. The landlords were grumbling as the rent 
was not coming in : the poor people had not the money 
to give them. The landlords were threatening the 
tenants with legal proceedings, and a poor man here 
and there was evicted. Evil was brewing. 

The Irish Members of Parliament asked the 
English Government not to permit any landlord to 
throw a^poor man out on the roadside, for not paying 
his rent, when everyone knew that he had not money 
to pay it. 

It was useless for them' to talk. The answer they 
received was that such was the^law, and there was 
no help for it : the land belonged to the landlord, 
and if he n could not get the rent, he^must have the 
land ; but that perhaps in a year or so they might 
have time to do something. 

* 132 . Having left the wood, I ascended to the 
summit 3f the hill, where I lay down close to a 
hillock. The valley lay before me, with Loch na 
hEoman sleeping peacefully in its bosom. The sun 
was shining brilliantly on the lake, and millions 
of pomts of light, like stars of silvery radiance were 
dancing on the water, as if the lake were tremblin 
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with pleasure under the play of the sunshine ; but 
on the western side there was a slightlyi'angry swell- 
ing, where the shadow of the black cliff ^was upon it, 
and the little waves were lapping in the crevices, as 
if murmuring at the sport of the sunlight at the other 
side. 

As often happens in similar circumstances, my 
contemplation of the lake developed into a reflection 
on our native land — for so long a time oppressed by 
the foreigner ; most of her children wanderers through 
the wide world ; the remnant of decadents remaining 
with her, disunited, quarrelling and contending among 
themselves ; the brave men who have arisen within 
her shores, who have devoted and are unselfishly 
devoting to her their lives and energy. This re- 
flection must have induced sleep, for I remember 
no more. 

133. Upon my word, my fine fellow, you are right 
there, at all events. Nothing pleases the dog with 
the bone in his mouth so much as to have the other 
dogs remain quiet, and allow him to pick his morsel 
undisturbed. You did not renounce your faith, you 
say. What do you .think is the difference between 
denying the faith, and taking part with the enemies 
of the faith ? You are a Catholic, you imagine. 
Yes, and if you happened to be alone in Protestant 
company on a Friday, you would eat meat, lest it 
should be said .you were a bigoted' Catholic. You 
lived undisturbed as long as no one took any interest 
in you. You had “ two strings to your bow.” The 
Catholics of Ireland were being robbed and ruined, 
while you fawned on the robbers, in the hope that 
some morsel of the plunder might possibly be thrown 
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to you occasionally. You wish now that matters 
should remain in their present position ; that peace 
and concord and Chiistian charity should subsist 
among all classes in Ireland. That would be a pleasant 
arrangement for you. Truth is bitter, mister ; but 
I can assure you that, before long, there will be no 
escape from a recognition of it in Ireland. The 
light of Irish Ireland is increasing rapidly. The 
thief, and his accomplices, do not want the light : 
their reliance is on darkness ; under cover of night, 
they perpetrate their crimes. But the sun rises, in 
spite of them : the light comes bright and resplendent : 
it illuminates dark comers : then ugly things try in 
vain to conceal themselves. 

134. It is unnecessary, and indeed it would be 
impossible, to give here a detailed account of the 
numberless authors the country has produced, from 
Cormac Mac Art to Cormac Mac Cuilleanain ; from 
Seachnall, St. Patrick's nephew, to Mac Liag, Brian’s 
chief ollamh ; from the primitive poet Toma Eigeas 
and his contemporaries down to the sorrowful time 
when Eoghan Ruadh (O’Suilleabhain) was forced to 
exclaim, “ Now is the poet helpless indeed, when the 
pen falls from his grasp.” Directed by the wisdom 
and enlightened by the knowledge of all these dis- 
tinguished men, education and learning made such 
progress, that no scholars on the Continent of Europe 
could be compared with the Irish. Indeed in the 
Middle Ages, when Charles the Bald was unable to 
find in any part of Europe a man possessing a know- 
ledge of the rudiments of Greek, he was obliged to 
send for John Scotus Erigena to translate the works 
of Dionysius the Areopagite. Greek was taught at 
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that time in every monastery and school in Ireland, 
and, notwithstanding the ravages of the Danes, ou" 
ancestors so far surpassed all neighbouring nations 
in enlightenment and genius that finally the country 
was called, and with good reason, the " Island of 
Scholars." 

According to Spencer, the English first received an 
alphabet from the Irish ; hence Keating testifies that 
" the English had no knowledge of letters till it was 
imparted to them by the Irish.” As Darmesteter 
says, “ Celtic literature is the key which unlocks to 
us the Celtic world.” Every young Irishman should 
acquire a broad and extensive knowledge of this 
literature. It is impossible for one intimately ac- 
quainted with it not to reverence and love his country’s 
history. 

135. I have often been told that English is very 
useful to those who have emigrated to America and 
elsewhere. This statement is partly silly and partly 
false. Many cross the sea from European countries 
completely ignorant of English, and I have yet to 
learn that English-speaking Irishmen are in more 
comfortable circumstances in America than the 
French, the Italians and others. A short time ago, 
I made a calculation, based on the American census 
returns, with a view to finding out the circumstances 
of the Irish in America so as to be able to institute 
a comparison between them and the Germans. It 
was impossible for me to attain any great accuracy 
in this calculation as some of the books are not pub- 
lished on this side of the Atlantic, but so far as I 
was able to make out, the Germans possess six times 
more wealth than do the Irish. If this estimate is 
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accurate, I am sorry for the state of affairs it reveals; 
for their possession of English would seem to be of 
little advantage to the Irish. The Germans struck 
to their language and customs ; they had no desire 
to imitate any ^outsiders. There are six hundred 
newspapers in German published in America. The 
Germans have no great love for English, though they 
learn as much of it as is useful for transacting business 
with those who know only that language ; but German 
is the language of their affections, of their intimate 
intercourse, of their firesides. 

136. “ The good has surpassed the evil,” said she. 
" The evil of this day,” he replied, “ has surpassed 
all the good together.” “ How is that ? ” she asked. 
” If I had done my business on the day you mention 
with that shilling and the other two I also had, I 
should never have thought of Maire Ghearra nor 
she of me. I should never have come to know this 
day’s anguish. My heart would not be like a stone, 
my head addled and my mind like a furnace, as they 
are. My life would not have been limited to thirteen 
years; and half even of these already past.” “Look 
here, Seadna,” said she, and opening her hand, she 
showed him in the middle of her palm a small sphere 
of crystal, of extraordinary appearance. It was so 
bright that it was impossible to look directly at it 
without being dazzled. Brilliant beams of light, as 
from the sun, proceeded from it in all directions. 
It was encircled by a small band of gold, from which 
depended a golden chain. " What is that ? ” said 
Seadna, endeavouring to look at the sphere, but 
dazzled by the intensity of the radiance, “ It is yours,” 
she said. 
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187. The birds began to scream out at sea, and 
clouds in dark masses to scud across the western sky. 
Here and there white crests appeared on the sea, and 
the water surged with a thud against the black and 
polished rocks which serve as a break-water to the 
islands at the mouth of Kenmare Harbour. 

Brigid O’Sullivan, Mac Finghin Dubh’s only sister, 
looked out at the sky from the great house of Doirin. 
She had come from her own home in Glenflesk to 
bid farewell to her brother, before he started on his 
journey to the Continent of Europe. The rain was 
falling in torrents. White streams were ploughing 
through the ravines in the hills : huge green waves 
were pursuing each other out at sea, and breaking 
with thundering force against the coast. These 
rocky-based islands have endured that same noisy 
shock for thousands of years : they bear the trace 
of the conflict for the granite and quartz in their 
dark flanks have been hollowed out by the violent 
action of the waves. 

188. Not alone did Munster get no help, but what 
was worse a considerable number of the Leinster 
chiefs helped the Danes between whom and themselves 
there existed an alliance and friendly feeling. Four 
or five of the Munster chiefs showed a like sympathy, 
but Brian’s sword made an end of them. He 
threatened the King of Leinster with the same punish- 
ment, but the latter paid little attention to him, until 
he invaded his province unexpectedly, and marched 
on the Danes and Leinstermen encamped near New 
Ross. He overwhelmed and routed them, and, as 
was his custom, hotly pursued the fugitives. “ Let 
the Leinstermen escape, but do not spare the Danes,” 
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said he to one of his captains in the rout ; from which 
jt would appear that he was unwilling to kill an 
Irishman from any province. 

Brian was not long alone in his antagonism to the 
foreigners, for there arose as his ally young Malachy 
of Meath — the most lovable character of his time. 

“ If we cannot subdue that wild beast of Munster,” 
said the Danes of Dublin, “ we shall have Meath at 
all events.” Malachy, however, gave them something 
else, to think of. The Danes pushed forward again 
more boldly than ever. Malachy retreated, drawing off 
to the slopes of Tara where he waited for them. 
*' Men of Meath,” said he, " remember your ancestors. 
Do not shirk the battle, but think that the hundreds 
of kings who sat enthroned in Tara are looking upon 
you to-day.” 

139. I am not a poet, but when a thing pleases 
me I know it. Now while nothing is more difficult 
than to write good poetry, nothing is easier than to 
write bad verse, and in the whole range of literature 
there is nothing worse than bad poetry. Corruptio 
optimi, pessima. (The perversion of the best becomes 
the worst). What is most excellent when good, is 
most worthless when bad. 

I have never yet seen poetry by any of our modem 
Irish writers, from Dr. MacHale until very recent times, 
that did not cause in me a feeling of irritation and 
disgust, for I felt that the instrument hurt the hand 
that tried to use it, and that the attempt was wholly 
unsuccessful. 

It may be taken for granted that we desire to 
preserve our native language. We propose to do so, 
by cultivating it as a literary medium. To succeed 
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in attaining this end, we must graft this new literature 
on' the living language, as spoken by the people. No 
form of literature is better suited for this purpose 
than that dealing with every-day life. Some of our 
learned men, I believe, consider the writing of such 
literature beneath them ; it is a more honourable 
thing in their eye's to write poetry. Open Shakespeare, 
and what do you find ? That the most powerful lines 
consist of the simplest and commonest words. The 
most familiar style is always the most effective : the 
more a work betrays laboured composition, the 
weaker it invariably is. Poetry is doubtless a good 
thing in its own time and place, provided it is good 
poetry ; but however excellent it may be, it is, after 
all, only an ornament. It is the blossom of speech, 
as it were. When we are laying the foundations, it 
is not the time to think of ornament : while we are 
sowing the seed, it is not the time to look for 
flowers. 

140. The black Caha Mountains had put on their 
cloud-caps fo r the night. The pure cool wind of 
spring blew across the cove at the base of Doirin. 

It was almost nightfall, but the weacher was bright, 
and there was a crescent moon in the west. The 
swell moved noiselessly over the sand of the beach, 
stealing up the slope, then drew back with a sighing 
sound :• a puff of wind whistled as it blew through 
the empty comers of the castle, and returned with 
a moan ; the sand-piper flew up from the harbour, 
spread his wings and extended his legs within a yard 
of the lintel of the old castle as if about to settle 
there, but flew up into the air with a scream, and 
out again over the harbour. 
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141. " He who depends on others for the doing of 
his work will have his work undone.” A very wise, 
profitable and wholesome lesson is contained in these 
words, and it would greatly benefit the people of this 
country to realise fully the meaning of this lesson 
and to reflect well and carefully upon it. The advice 
contained in this maxim is well calculated to benefit 
us, for if there is one thing more than another we 
continually hear from friends and enemies, it is that 
laziness is one of the vices most deeply rooted in the 
Irish people, old and young. If there were not some 
semblance of truth in these statements, the opinion 
they express would not be so commonly heard nor 
so unhesitatingly accepted. The people themselves 
admit their correctness : what further need have we 
of witnesses ? It seems to me that laziness exercises 
an unrelenting and implacable tyranny over present- 
day Irishmen in general, and particularly over the 
young. It is a violent and ineradicable disease 
which is, with the exception of drunkenness, our 
most fatal enemy. 

142. Courage is a good thing : so is self-confidence. 
No people ever advanced a movement without self- 
confidence, just as a faint heart never won a battle. 
It is, therefore, right and fitting that Irish revivalists 
should possess a great and confident belief in them- 
selves. This does not mean that we should not 
reflect on the trouble and difficulties which confront 
us : on the rough paths we have to travel : on the 
friends with us and the enemies against us : on the 
weakness of our allies and the strength of our 
foes. 

When the Greeks burst the chains by which Turkey 
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had been strangling and stifling her for centuries’ 
their language was all but lost, and what was retained 
of it was corrupted and intermixed with Turkish and 
Slav words. There were soi-disanf enlightened men 
among the Greeks at that time such as we have now : 
their advice was : ” Abandon Greek : it is a worthless 
language : it was well enough once, but that was 
long ago and it is quite useless to you at the present 
day. The majority of you are Slavs racially now : 
use the Slav language, which will give you influence 
and distinction among the Russians, in that mighty 
empire which has never been equalled in ancient or 
modem times.” 

148. I tell you it would be impossible to find a 
better instance of the truth of what I said, than 
those fine songs of Davis and his associates. The 
poems are magnificent, but they are English poetry. 
There were people here and there throughout Ireland 
at that time who appreciated the poetry. It may 
possibly have laid hold of their hearts, and stirred 
their blood. But how did matters stand with the 
vast bulk of the people of Ireland ? For one who 
could appreciate English poetry, there were hundreds 
who understood neither the language nor the poetry. 
There were thousands who understood the language 
tolerably, perhaps, but did not understand the poetry 
to such an extent that it could lay hold on their 
hearts or stir their blood. One of Eoghan Ruadh’s 
or of Sean Clarach’s songs would have set their blood 
boiling, and sent it in warm torrents through all their 
members. Then indeed would have come enthusiasm, 
and strength, and bravery : then would deeds have 
been done if they could possibly be accomplished. ! 
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144. We have no account of any spontaneous 
rebellion of the people against the^Ard Righ except 
on one occasion. The account we have of this single 
rebellion is not very detailed. It happened in the 
first year of the Christian Era. We are told 
that the plebeians of Ireland rose against the nobles, 
and we cannot doubt' that they got reason, for the 
Irish people had always a great respect for their 
nobility. The nobles were harassing them and the 
Ard Righ either did not or could not restrain them 
from doing so. The plebeians were provoked to such 
a degree that they met in secret council and determined 
to massacre the nobles. Whoever guided them must 
have possessed a powerful influence over them, for 
they kept his secrets well. Their leader was styled 
" Ceann Cait,” but his family name is unknown. 
He was an extraordinary man; though a peasant, 
he possessed a power of mind which governed 
the people, directed them, and compelled them to 
obey. According to the pre-arranged plan he 
prepared an entertainment and feast, sparing neither 
trouble nor expense, and sent invitations to all the 
nobles to be present with the King of Tara at their 
head. 

145. Who are they who have been chiefly instru- 
mental in improving the condition of the human 
race, and in rendering it service ? Not those, surely, 
who have devoted their energies to amassing wealth, 
and whose aspirations have not risen higher than 
having a Urge balance at the bank. But why waste 
time in discussing this point ? Many a man, justly 
regarded as a hero after death, has been the butt of 
insults and abuse during his lifetime. 
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I have heard these questions reiterated ad nauseam . 
“ What is the use of learning Irish ? ” " Will it pay ?” 

— just as if we had been sent into this world f< 5 r no 
other end than to accumulate money. If^that were 
everyone's object in life, the world would be nothing 
else than a hideous nightmare. 

4 There are certain people who will never give one 
credit for upright intentions : they imagine that the 
universal motive of action is self-interest. For my 
own part, I have a higher opinion of the human race : 
it were a sorry world if the majority passed their 
existence slaving for their livelihood and with nothing 
higher to look forward to. 

146. Preparations for the banquet lasted a whole 
year, yet not a single individual breathed a word to 
the nobles of aught being in store for them except 
food and drink until that haughty assembly had sat 
down to table, when in the midst of the revelry, 
Ceann Cait and his swordsmen sprang on them and did 
not leave a single being alive in Tara except a child 
whom they overlooked. Ceann Cait was appointed 
king, and the young prince in company with a nurse 
was hurried away over the sea. Tacitus says th^t 
this young prince from Ireland met Agricola, the 
Roman general, at the head of his victorious army 
in Scotland at the end of the first century a.d., and 
that he asked the Roman to give him help to recover 
the kingdom of Ireland. The same historian, Tacitus, 
adds, that the harbours of Ireland were better known 
at that time than those ot Britain ; and that this 
Irish prince declared he would require only one Roman 
legion to subdue Ireland. From this it might be 
understood that Ireland was in a weak state at that 
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time, and that this young prince who was exiled 
from it intended to sell it to the Romans, but this 
was hy no means the case. The young prince was 
Tauthal Teachtmhar who was afterwards a powerful 
and popular King of Tara, and when seeking Roman 
aid he knew what was happening in Ireland, for no 
sooner were the plebeians victorious than some of them 
became repentant and began to conspire secretly 
against Ceann Cait and to beseech Tuathal to 
return. 

147. There is no man worthy of the name, who 
does not experience a feeling of pleasurable pride in 
looking back on the illustrious deeds of his ancestors. 
Their noble character inspires him with the courageous 
resolve so to order his life as to make it beneficent 
and morally excellent, and teaches him how to deport 
himself in all the relations of life. 

As with individuals so with kingdoms. It will 
always be observed that nations possessing vigorous 
life are remarkable for their knowledge of all relating 
to their ancestors, of the state of the times in which 
they lived ; of what they accomplished in the ad- 
vancement of civilisation ; of the exploits they per- 
formed ; of the wars and struggles they endured for 
country, faith and nationality. 

Just as no one can be said to possess manhood, 
who is not endowed with a manly spirit and courage 
and self-respect, so no country possesses nationhood 
which is destitute of the spirit and soul of nationality, 
and which does not show honour and reverence to 
those who first enabled her to proclaim herself a 
nation. 

148. The true effectiveness of poetry consists in 
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its material being derived from language which is 
natural and familiar without thereby losing in strength. 
Those.who read poetry know the feeling of admiration 
and delight they experience on seeing how a poet, 
takes a thought expressed in ordinary speech, trans- 
forms it, clothes it in suitable language, and so imparts 
to it a wonderful beauty. But those who are not 
intimately acquainted with the living language which 
serves as the vehicle of the poet’s thoughts cannot 
appreciate the excellence, beauty and exquisite melody 
of the poetry. 

Go into a school in which French is taught and 
listen to a schoolboy reading French poetry. Can 
he impart any poetic feeling to the words that fall 
from his lips ? Assuredly not. For him there is no 
difference between poetry and prose. The labour, 
and the technique of the poet, his command of 
language, and his poetic genius which caused his 
fame to resound throughout the length and breadth 
of France, are, for such a reader, non-existent. And 
why is this ? Simply because he is not familiar 
with living French. Send him to France, and let 
him spend some years there, so that he may 
acquire a knowledge of living French, and then put 
that same book in his hand, and I warrant it will stir 
his blood. When he had “ learnt ” French at school, 
in his own country, his idea was that he could easily 
write poetry as excellent after a fashion as that of 
Corneille. But after a few years in France, I scarcely 
think it probable he would attempt it. 

Is there a man now living competent to write 
Latin poetry ? Of course there are some able to 
make hexameters, but what think you would be 
Vergil’s idea of the result of their efforts ? 
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149. We must possess the patience and ingenuity 
displayed by the spider, when his web is tom and 
broken, and he sets about repairing it. The^Irish 
have often been racked and scattered, but have never 
been subdued. We are as bold and as determined 
to-day as ever. We have our own language and 
civilization. If the contemptible seoinin has lost 
these, let him bear the consequences. He is not one 
of us, but a descendant of those serfs employed by 
our ancestors as stable-men and swine-herds. We 
gave them a noble language, and finally, we bestowed 
freedom upon them. They were unworthy of such 
a benefit. They did not know its value, and soon 
flung it away. At the present day they imitate the 
foreigner as the ape does his master. From such a 
herd we cannot expect true and forceful men and 
women, but rather from free citizens who have never 
yet been reduced to submission. These freemen are 
to be found in the ranks of the Gaelic League, and, 
painful and laborious as is the path they have to 
tread, with God's help there is no fear, that they 
shall tail. It is essential for us to harbour kindly 
feelings towards all who are labouring in the cause 
of Ireland, whether outside or inside the League. 
Whether their efforts are for land-reform, for home 
manufactures, for Irish music and customs, for 
temperance among our people — they all deserve our 
ungrudging support : for the language is the heart of 
the nation, and as the heart pours the blood through 
the arteries and veins of the human body, so does 
the native language — the nation's heart — give vigour 
to its members, genius to its intellect, clearness to its 
mind, and magnanimity to its character. 
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150. " Lords and nobles of Ireland — I have listened 
with close attention to all that has been said in 
favour of peace. I have great respect for the 
speakers, yet I would presume to differ from them 
— I would tell them, and with truth, that there is 
no one here more desirous of peace than I, or in more 
perfect agreement with all who have spoken, as to 
the evils of war and the advantages of peace. But 
there are different kinds of peace. I am desirous of 
peace, but not of a delusive peace. I say, and I am 
certain of it, that our enemies will not respect the 
peace longer than it suits them. This peace is a mere 
expedient for gaining time to bring over and let 
loose upon us, in the midst of such peace, the dregs 
of the London slums. I am desirous of peace, but 
not peace of that description. “ But,” someone 
may say, " it is possible that they may really 
respect the peace : they may be as weary of war as 
we are.” Mark well my words ! Does anyone living 
remember a single occasion on which these English 
ever made peace, without treacherously violating it, 
when they were strong enough to do so ? Can we 
believe they will now do the right they have never 
yet done ? With the intimate knowledge we have 
gained of their character, as well within our own 
memory, as within that of our ancestors, can we 
rely on such an improbability ? If peace is 
made, what will the consequences be in our regard ? 
Our forces will be dispersed, and how difficult it 
will be to reassemble them ! Our enemies will 
sow discord among us, as they have always done. 
When we are weakened and scattered, we shall be 
annihilated piecemeal. No ! my friends, nobles of 
the Gael ! offspring of Conall and Eoghan ! sons of 
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Milesius of Spain ! Rather let us unite, let us con- 
centrate our forces, let us draw closer in the bonds 
of friendship, let us abandon our old discord, let us 
keep our own counsel, and pay them off in their own 
coin. Let us collect our armies. Let us attack them, 
suddenly, when they least expect it, and rid the land 
of Ireland of them in one sweeping rush. Then, we 
shall have peace.” 
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PART III. 


GENERAL NOTES ON GRAMMAR & TRANSLATION. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1. Irish and English being such utterly dissimilar 
languages, a literal translation from one to the other 
is i n possible. The nearest approach is a ‘ phrase for 
a phrase ” translation, and even this is rarely satis- 
factory. For the easy pieces in this book it will, 
however, generally be sufficient. 


2. The piece for translation should be read through 
first, so as to fully grasp the meaning. The translation 
may then be attempted, care being taken to render 
the meaning rather than the individual words. 


3. This does not mean, of course, that individual 
words may be neglected, but that their force rather 
than their literal equivalent, should be expresesd in 
Irish. 


He knew his own mind. 

They suffered from an insuffi- 
ciency of clothing. 

They had a difficulty in finding 
money to pay for thejbooks. 


bi flop Aige pém 50 niAié cao 
■ 00 bi 11 ai*. 

bí eA]'bA ÓA-OA 1 £ OJ\£A. 

11 Í |\Alb AipgeAT) 11 A teAbA]\ 
OipeAthtlAé ACA. 
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4 . If an English sentence is long and complicated, 
involving many dependent clauses, the beginner had 
better break it up into simple sentences before attempt- 
ing to translate it into Irish : — 


The man having replied that he 
was a blacksmith, the far- 
mer asked him . . . 

He carried off the money with- 
out the man’s seeing him. 


*OtibAi]\c An yeAjx gup £a!ía é 
1 •o’pAfiung An pei]\meoi|\ 
•oe . . . 

■Do ]\ti5 fé teir An u AipgeAt) 
Aguf ni feACAi-6 ah peAjx é. 


5. Repetition of important words is usual in Irish, 
and no effort need be made to avoid such repetition, 
as is done by certain stereotyped phrases in English : 
(‘ do so,’ ‘ for this purpose,’ ‘ former,’ ‘ latter,’ etc.). 


Some of them must emigrate. If tlí pobÁijx do óuio aca gtuAif- 
they did not do so. eAÓu. T)Á mbA* juit> é n Á p 

Jill A1 f e A t> A p . 


N.B. — The definite article, possessive adjectives, pre- 
positions, and conjunctions must be repeated in 
Irish with each word or phrase to which they 
belong. 


John, James and Peter. 

We went to France and Ger- 
many. 

My father and mother are both 
alive. 


SeAjÁíl Aplf SéATÍIAf AgUf peA’OAji 
CuA-bAtnAp 6un riA ppAinnce Agiif 
óun ha ^eAjxmÁme. 

CÁ m’AÍrAip Aguf mo mÁÓAip ’ha 
mbeAtAib, T)ia 'Á mbeAn- 
tiaCa'ó. 


6. Abstract modes of expression are not common in 
Irish, except in their proper place, i.e., in abstract 
and philosophical discussion. -Hence Irish is much 
more simple and direct in style than contemporary 
English : — 
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He saw the condition in which it 
was. 

He had acquired a reputation in 
the district. 

They began to feel the pinch of 
poverty. 

Favouritism and bribery. 

According to the state of the 
money market. 

They would be in a position to 
secure for themselves . . . 

Such a magnificent specimen of 
manhood. 

Asking for a quotation for . . . 

They have a predilection for 
hard work. 

. . . which might give rise 

to some misgivings. 

What advantage is derived from 
all this ? 

In a state of depression. 


ConnAic pé ^At rií'ó uiAp a bi. 

bi a Ainm 1 n-Áipt>e pA T>utAig, 

VO éjUIAI-Ó An pAOgAt opt A. 

pAbAp Agup bpeAb. 

■Oo pélp mAp ACÁ All C-AlpgeAX). 

Ciocp At teo ... a belt pútA 
pém. 

peAp toih *oeAbbpAtAt teip. 

A5 piAppuige buAt , . . 

'Si An obAip tpuAit ip peApp 
teo. 

. . . a twppeAt ’ha tuige 

Ap . . . 

Ca-o a tAgAnn Ap 50 téip ? 

50 pAon Ía^. 


7. The general is sometimes used for the particular 
and vice versa. 


Skating is a healthful exercise 

A great number of visitors resort 
there. 

The native language. 


Ip -oeAp An put) belt aj; pleAth 
nugAt Ap An tic oi'óip. 
UA^Ann móp-óuit) -OAOine Aim. 

An ^Aotuinn. 


8. Two nouns sometimes represent an English 
noun -)- adjective, etc. 


No trace of work of any kind. ^An piAn oibpe nÁ gnótA. 

I am exceedingly ashamed. CÁ ceipc Agup ceAim-pé opm, 

A terrible loathing. Déipcm Agup peipbteAn. 


9. Notice the opposition in usage between the Irish 
and English in the following : — 


up and down. Siop (ip) puAp. 

backwards and forwards. Anonn ip AuÁtt. 

north-east wind. I>Aot Anoip AocuAit. 

upside down. bun op cionn. 
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from head to foot, 
high or low. 

good, bad, or indifferent, 
for your life, 
a hand of flesh and blood, 
trust in. 

I fell asleep. 


Ó bun bÁéAf. 

Cíof nÁ ttiAf, 

Otc, mAit, nÁ 'oonAi'óe, 
Af t)o bÁp. 
bÁtfi potA if feola. 
lonncAOib Af, 

X)o éuic mo co’ol/A'6 opm. 


10. There is an increasing tendency in English to 
omit all reference to the name of God ; this is not the 
case in Irish 


If he were granted a long life. 

It providen tally happened that . . 
It’s a fine day ! 

Good morning ! 

The moral law. 


OÁ •OCUgA'Ó T)1A J\é f AT>A 'ÓO. 
b’é leAtfinugA-ó T>é, 50 . . . 

1 f bpeÁg An tÁ é, bui'óeAóAf le 
*OlA. 

Oia ’f triuipe *óiiic 1 

bAlt Ó ’ÓlA Af An obAlf. 

•Oti^e Oé. 


Order of Words. 


11 . The normal order of words in an Irish sentence 
is : (1) predicate ; (2) subject and enlargements ; (3) 
object and enlargements ; (4) extension of predicate ; 
(5) unemphatic prepositional pronouns ; (t>) accu- 
sative pronouns : — 


He left me the withered part of O’fÁj; fé a bpuit cpion oe’n 
the wood. éoitt AgAm. 

He brought us across the river. Cui|\ fé 6 aj\ ah AbAinn Anonn finn. 


12. Temporal clauses often precede the verb, as 
do other adverbial clauses occasionally : — 


He was seated at the fire when I ttUAip a éÁn a^ ifceAé bí pé ’ua 
entered. fuibe coif n a ceme. 
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13. A superlative adverb 

relative clause in Irish. 

I met John when (= the hour 
that) I least expected him. 

These are the books which I 
know best. 

It was not in that she was most 
interested. 


is always placed before a 


buAit SeAgÁn liom Ati tiAirv if 
lu Ja hi coirnie a^aui teif. 
Sit) iat) riA teAbAip if feAff 
50 bfinb eotAr AgAtn opéA., 
Hi Ann if mó hi ftnm aici á 
cup. 


14. Observe the order in 

He looked out of the door. 
Proceeding up the floor. 

That house yonder. 

You’ll find her inside. 

He is inside here. 

No better course could be 
adopted in his regard. 

He ascended the ladder. 


the following : — 

* 0 ’f“éAÓ ré ah -oofAf A1UAÓ. 

Ag gAb-Alt AH C-ÚftÁf fUAf. 

An cig Amifoin t&\X (sometimes 
t&\X Annfom.) 

Svni Annfom ifcig ajac i. 

UÁ fé Aunfo ifcig. 

níOf b’feAff ftTO A t>éAUfAÍ 

Uif. 

Óuip fé An t>p éimipe fUAp t>e. 


15. A DEPARTURE FROM THE NORMAL ORDER OCCURS 
IN 

( 1 ) In order to keep closely related words together : 


We met the man to whom you 
were speaking yesterday. 

A poor old man who was herding 
in the neighbourhood came 
out on the road. 


■Oo buAit binn An feA|\ 50 fAbAif 
A5 CAinnc teif inoé. 

■Oo bn Ait Am aó Af An mbótAf 
feAivoume boóc do bío'ó A5 
AcbfeAóu 1 gcom^A j\ nAh-Áice* 


( 2 ) When the subject of the sentence is long, or is 
qualified by a phrase, it is generally placed first for 
clearness, and a suitable pronoun used in the usual 
place to represent it. In these cases the sentence 
is not put in the relative form 


Let those boys, who followed the 
hunt yesterday, come out. 

Is it not surprising that a people 
so intelligent as the English 
could be so tricked ? 


Ha buAÓAitlí *oo teAn au fiA"6eA 
moé, uA^Aioif AmAÓ. 
tlÁó móp An longnA-ó, *>Aoine 
éóih uuigponAé bemumncip 
SAf An A, A fÁA 50 bféAOfAÍ 
bob A btlAbA’Ó O f t A ? 
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18» A similar construction is often used when any 
member of a sentence ( e.g ., the antecedent of a 
relative, etc.) is long : — 


The man who sat at the other 
side of the king had long 
grey hair. 

I have always heard that those 
who are thus consecrated to 
God hold the Evil Spirit in 
subjection. 

17. If the verb is to be 
or clause is begun with if 
verb in the relative form, 
as usual : — (See 96). 

He plagiarized the tale. 

He tried to extricate himself, but 
sank deeper and deeper. 

Might not some one have taken 
them ? 


An peAp a bi tiA ’furóe Ap An 
•ocAob eite *oe*n pi, bi gptiAig 
fAtJA llAt A1 p. 

O’AipiteAf piAth, *oAOine a bio*6 
UAOApÚA ' p uAp mAp fin Ap 
fAt) t>o *Óia, 50 mbio*6 buAi-6 
ac a Ap A11 Annpppi'o. 

emphasised, the sentence 
attiIaiú, followed by the 
and the rest of the sentence 


Ip AibtAi*6 *>o £oro f é An p céAt. 
C115 fé fé fém A tAppAC Af, aó 
1f AlflbAVÓ itiAif) fé niop 
•ooirtme ip níop *ooithne. 

CÁ bfiop *oúmn nÁó AifibAi’ó •oo 
éóg *ouine éigin ia*o? 


18. In descriptions if AihlAit) or some equivalent 
is used and the verbs become verbal nouns : — 


This is the manner in which they 
were executed : they were 
given three days to conceal 
themselves, and if they 
were discovered during that 
time, they were beheaded. 

19. In .Irish the first pei 
seeond precedes the third 

You and I. 


b’é An 6umA 50 gcupcAÍ óun 
bÁip ua *oAome Ann : cpí lÁ 
'ÓAbAipC *OÓlb ótin *>11 1 1 
bfotAé Agtif *>Á n-Aitnpeoó- 
f aí Aon tÁ do fnA cpi bAe- 
teAncAib ia*>, An ceAnn a 
b a 1 n c ’oíob. 

on precedes the second, the 


IThfe If CtlfA. 


The Subject, 

20. As in English the subject may be a noun or 
any word or phrase used substantively : — ÚÁimg An 
fpAf An *oofVAf ifceAC ; bí yé Annfo An tÁ fé 
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•óeifteAó : ní oipe-Min f aíi *oóib : oipeAtin oóib leMi- 
Atii Ainc Ap ah éAgcóip : béA*ó oj\ca b e a ]\ c a 

■ó é a n a lii o o \\ é i \\ n a p']\inne. 

21. When the English verbal noun in — ing is 
subject it must be rendered by the simple verbal 
noun, not by the usual equivalent of the English 
present participle. 

Asking is easier than answering . If fuipifce* fiAppuiJe 11Á ppeAg- 

Aipn. 


22. The English subject often corresponds to an 
indirect object in Irish : — 


I am sleepy. 

They are angry. 

They were greatly terrified. 
We succeeded. 

She has a mind to cry. 

I wonder. 

I do not begrudge it to them. 


UÁ co’ot/A'ó opm. 

UÁ feAps o|a£a. 
hi fceon lormcA. 
■o’éipig tmn. 

CÁ ponn 50 Í(a) tnpfci. 
If longriA'ó tiom. 
ní móf Uom *oóib é. 


23. It is sometimes used as an Introductory subject 
in English, when the real subject in a phrase : this is 
generally not represented in Irish. t l j 


It was not surprising that it was 
so. 

It is a pity he is not here. 

It will be impossible for me to be 
there. 

It suits them to persevere in 
their course of injustice. 

24. Unless with ip, a 
these constructions : — 

Would it not be as well for them 
to act as they have always 
gfdone ? 

It gave me great pleasure to 
learn ... 


Ilíopb’ longiiA'ó é beic tuAf fin. 

If C|\ua§ 5A11 é beió Annjo. 

Hi bei'ó A|\ mo óuniAf beic Aim. 

OipeAnn oóib teAnAiiiAinc Ap ah 

éAgcóijx. 

pronoun may be used in 


HÁ béA’ó f é 60m iuaió aca 
• oéAíiAtii tuAp a 'óemeA’OAp 
piAin ? 

Ctnp fé ÁéAf opm a 6tof . . . 
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26. N.B. — In the following the subject is not é, 
but the phrase beginning 50 . . . (See 5l'- §592). 

It is my opinion that Tom is ’Sé mo iu&ipim 50 hfini An 
right. ceA]\c *5 comÁp. 


26. There is sometimes used as an introductory 
word in English : note the following : — 


There is a boy at the door. 
There's the rub ! 

There you have an example. 
There was once a king. 


UÁ 5A|\fÚí1 A£ ah tvoopAf. 
Sin \ ah pA'ób ! 

Sin fottii-o A£AC. 
tií pi Ann pA’oó, 


The Article 


See ‘SpÁiméAp ha ^Ae’óil^e § 473. 

27. The article is omitted in Irish, but not in 
English : — 

(1) Before a noun followed by a definite genitive. 

The son of the man. íTIac An f ip. 

Except when a demonstrative adjective is used. 

Those words of my father. Ua pocAil no ui’a£ap. 

This Irish Language movement. An obAip peo ua ^Aolumne. 

(2) When a noun is defined by a suceeding relative 
or other clause : — 

The first thing he did was ... Ip é céxo pu-o a •óem pé nÁ . . 
In the year 1800. 1 mbbiA-óAin a 1800. 

(3) When two nouns are in apposition : — 

Tadhg, the blacksmith. CA-óg £AbA. 

Cormac, the bailiff. CopuiAC bÁitle. 
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Nouns. 


Proper Namfs. 


See 5j\ÁiméAj\ tiA ^Ae^ilge §§483,491. 

28. Note that in ordinary cases : — 

O’Neill } r An 11 iaU,aó 

or > is translated by or 

Mr. O’Neill ) ( tllAc tli riéitb. 

Ó riéitl, An c-Ó tléill, means The O’Neill, i.e ., the Head of 
the Clan. 

29 . Proper names in the plural are translated by 
muinnce&p -+■ genitive of family name. 

Do you know the O’Briens ? bftnl Aiéne ajac aj\ inuinncif 

bpiAin ? 

80. Note : — 


What is your (sur)name ? cé po* *oiob cu ? 

O’Brien. T)e mtnnncip bpiAin. 

Is your name O’Brien ? An *oe ihuinncip bpiAin cu ? 

What is your (Christian) name ? Ca*o if Ainm *oinc ? 

Tom. UomÁp (if Ainm *00111). 


Commo n Nouns. 

31. A noun followed by a genitive [not having the 
force of an adjective) is in most cases treated as a 
compound or phrase-noun, and is hence invariable : — 

In a short time. pé ceAnn beAgÁn Aimpfe. 

At midnight. Ap UAip An m e a^o n-ovóóe. 

He was speaking to the woman bí fé Ag cAiniic he be An An 
who owned the tavern. cÁbAipne. 
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32. Note the absolute use of the adjective -+ noun 
in Irish, equivalent to English genitive of quality : — 


A man of great strength. 

Two men of greater learning. 
A scientist of eminence. 


33. Also in many other 

A man more broken in mind. 

I need you as much . . . 
However excellent the attention. 


peAp ir móp neApc. 
beipc oa thó pogbuim. 
peAp eAlA'óAti (eAÍA’óAncóiix) If 
móp cÁib. 


cases : — 

peAp bA bAfCAigte AigneA’ó. 
UÁim éorii tnóp gÁbA'ó beAU . . . 
*0*Á feAbAf Aij\e. 


34. The genitive singular is often equivalent to an 
English adjective : — 


A gold hoop. 

A drunken man. 
A mad man. 
Fore leg. 

Hind leg. 

The upper hand. 
The middle one* 


ponnpA ótp. 
peAp meifce. 
peAp btnbe. 

COf COfAlg. 

Cof •oeipi'ó. 

An bárii ua( CAip. 
An ceAnn bÁip. 


35. Note also the following examples in which the 
English adjective is rendered by a noun : — 


The murderous villain. 

A big “ mutton * head. 

A monstrous hound. 

Through sheer idleness. 

Such an evil wish. 

He was foolish enough to tell it 
to them. 


An popAipe biceAthnAig. 
mulcAÓÁn móp cinn. 
tHbbpéipc éon. 
be copp •oiothAoinif. 

A beiééio oe guróe be b.obcAf. 
bí x>e *óíóéible Aip é 'ó’imvpinu 
•oóib. 


Adjectives. 

36. go is often used for emphasis before a pre- 
dicative adjective : — 

He was strong~and_healthy. bí pé 50 bÁinip •oeAg-fbÁiticeAó. 
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87. Observe the use of 
5r> § i6 3 

You are the better of it. 

The leather is the softer for the 
grease. 

It is not the heavier on account 
of her. 


a comparative + oe. See 


If feAff t>e £u é. 

If bulge *oe An LeAfcAp au 
fmeAfA. 

X\\ cfuime t>e é S 


Numeral Adjectives. 

See 5j\ÁiméA|\ ha ^Aebibge §§ 500-518. 

38. When two numbers separated by or qualify a 
noun the following construction is used : — 

Seven or eight miles. (a) feAóc nó (a h-) 06c t>e ihibcib. 

Three or four screams. A cní nó AceAÓAif oe béiceAnnAib 

Eight or nine years. (a n-) 06c nó (a) haoi be bliAb- 

AUCAlb. 

In the last example the be is often silent. 


Possessive Adjectives. 

See gpÁiméAf nA gAebitge §§ 519-527. 

39. The definite article is often used for the 
possessives, when the possessor is obvious : — 

We took off our shoes. bAineAniAj\ *oinn ha bfógA. 

Do not covet your neighbour’s tlÁ f Anncuig cuit) nA cothAffAn. 
goods. 

How is your family ? Conuf CÁ An cúpAtn? 


40. Observe the use of 
following : — 

Divided into three parts. 

He told them to break the 
bundle in two. 

They are going in crowds. 

They came in one by one. 

Twice as much money. 

He is rich enough. 


the possessives in the 


Horn nee ’nA ocfi pAnnAib. 

OubAifc fé teo An *oó|\nÁn a 
bjvifeAb ’ha bÁ be a t, 

CÁiT> fiA*o Ag imúeAóc ’nA fbóig- 
cib. 

CÁngAOAf ifceAó ’nA gee Ann *f 
’nA gceAnn. 

A bÁ oipeAt) Aipgi-o. 

CÁ fé fAibbif a bóúAin. 
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Prole me 

41. When the object of the verbal noun is a phrase, 
it cannot be put in the genitive case, but the possessive 
adjective A is placed before the verbal no un ; — 


He could not discover what be- 
came of . . . 

He was saying . 

Can you tell me who was there ? 


HÍO|\ féAt) fé A -ÓéAHAtfl AtMAé 
CAT) •o’imtit At\ . . . 

bí pé p&ó . . , 

An péroip “leAc a irmpiric -oom 
cé bi AmiP 


Distributive Adjectives. 


See SpÁiméAp ua § 201. 

42. 5ac generally takes the form of the preposition 
ending m r y F 


In every spot. 
With each boy. 
Before each man. 
From every land. 


1 tip £a 6 bAtt. 
tei|» $aó buAéAilt. 
noimif 5A6 peAp. 
Of cip. 


Demonstrative Adjectives. 

See SpáiméAp tiA 5 *e*il 5 e §§ 195, ig 6 . 

• ^ ar ^ c ^ e * s omitted with the demonstratives 
m the case of proper nouns : — 


On next Monday. 
Our James. 

This Seadna. 


Dé ttiAin peo éu^Aimi. 
SéAtmip po A^Aitine. 
SéAtJtlA út>. 


44. “ The ” in English followed by noun -f defining 
clause or referring to a noun already mentioned is often 
translated by a demonstrative : — 
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The priest, whose bones lie . . . 

Seven horsemen had overtaken 
him . . . /Aa'horsemen 

were a mangled mass. 


An f AgAjic f o i n , go bpuVl a 
ónAthA fince . . . 

CÁmig inóp-f eifeAf mApcAÓ fUAf 
leif . . . hi nA mApcAig 

Ú T> *UA gcofAip CJ\6. 


Interrogative Adjectives. 

46. Note the use of cá in such places as : — 

Will it not be time enough for CÁ beAg t>uic a btiAiée . . ? 

you . . . ? 

What was the necessity for your CÁ tnóp *01110 ... ? 

How do you know ? CÁ bpiof *omc P 


Pronouns. 

Personal Pronouns. 


See SpÁiméAji tiA SAe'óibge §§ 528-535. 


46. When a thing is pointed at, pronouns referring 
to it must agree with the gender of the corresponding 
noun : — 


Is that a stool ? (pointing to a An fcót S fin ? 
chair.) 

It is not a stool ; it is~a chair. ní fcót i ; if cAfcAoip i. 
Here i refers to cacaoiji in both sentences. 


47. Where the gender is doubtful use the masculine : 

What is that you have in your Cat> é fin 1*0 £óca AgAu? 
pocket ? 

48. When a pronoun represents a clause it is always 
masculine : — 

The end of the affair was that . . . b’é cpíoó An fcrfib go . . . 
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49. In some other cases also the sense rather than 
the words rules the gender : — 


This is the most beautiful place If é feo ah Áic if Áitne •o'Á 
I have ever seen. bfeACA pi&ifi. 

What is your way of living ? CAt> é ah cftige niAij\eAtiinA acá 

A£AC P 


Demonstrative Pronouns. 


See SfÁiméAf ha ^Ae'ói'lge §§ 238-240. 


50. é feo, é fin, é fiúo are more definite than 
fo, foin, fú*o. 

That will do. That is enough. ^ 

That is the case. ’seA-ó foin. 

Take that one. C05 é fin. 


51. So, fom, fú*o are often used in reference to 
statements, etc. In this case foin refers to what 
precedes, fo to what follows, ftm to a circumstance of 
some time before, but well known to speaker and 
listeners. 

That is all we had for our trouble Sin a f Aib ■o’Á bAf f ajaihu. 

He did not succeed in doing so. níof ÉÁW15 fin teif. 


52. So, foin, fút) at the beginning of a phrase are 
often equivalent to “ here is (are),” " there is,” 
*' yonder is,” etc. 


That is the length of winter. 
Here is how they obtained. 
There you have an example of 
pride. 

Here is the book for you (i.e., 
take it). 


Sin f Ait) ah geitiifvó. 
Seo WA|\ fUAfAt)Af. 
Sin tiAbAf. 

Seo 'ótnc An beAbAf. 
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58. Si-o é, fin é, pút> é f are preferred to the 
“ normal ” forms if é feo, etc. Note that fix> é is 
used for feo é. 


That is the man. 

That person (yonder) is he. 
This is she here. 

Those are my two wings. 

These are the seven days of the 
week, Sunday, etc. 


Sin é ah yeAp. 

Siút) é é. 

Slt)í AHIlfO 1. 

Sin i ao mo -6Á fciAéÁn. 

Sio iAt) peAÓc “lÁ ha reAóctíiAine, 
An T)oiiinAÓ, An tUAn, -jpL 


54. In the negative, interrogative, and dependent 
forms these become o, in, iuo (sometimes written 
fo, fin, fiúo) respectively. 


That was the bargain. 

I declare that that was exactly 
what induced me to come. 

I say that is the man for you. 

That was the end of the affair. 
Is that the box ? 


b'in é An mApgAb. 
fÁgAim be Ii-ua'óaóc gupAb in é 
•oípeAó a bur mé. 

•Oeipim-ye gupAO itro é An yeAp 
-olb. 

b’in é cpíoó Ail pcéit. 

An in é An bopcA? 


55. Note the use of feo, 
as : — 

Off he set. 

Out he went. 

He proceeded southwards. 

Here they come one after an- 
other. 

Now, then, let us have no more 
of it. 


fin, fiúo in such phrases 


Suit) bun piubAil é (teiy), 

Sin teiy awac, 

Suit) ó -óeAf é. 

Seo i noiAit) a óéile iat>. 

Seo, yeo, nÁ yAigmiy a G-iiLleA-i) 
•be yeAycA. 


The Relative. 

56. (a) Nominative case : a (aspirating) — 

The man who sees me. An yeAp a bionn m3. 

(b) Accusative case : a (aspirating) : — 

The man whom I see. An y©Ap a bim. 
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To avoid ambiguity the following construction is 
used : — 

The man whom James struck. An reap gu)\ built EéAntAfé. 


(c) Genitive Case : 50, a* (eclipsing) + possessive : — 


The boy whose mother is 11. 

But note : — 

The book which I am reading. 


An buAóAitt 50 (a) bpuit a 
thÁéAip bpeoice. 


An “leAbAfv acá AgAm ’Á téigeAih 
(see 85). 


(1 d ) Dative Case : 50, a* (eclipsing) + prepositional 
pronoun : — 

The boy to whom I gave the book. An buAéAitl £tip éugAf An teAbAp 

•oo. 

(e) The preposition may precede the relative, in 
which case a (eclipsing) must be used. 

The man who has the horse. An peAp Ag a bp uit An capaVI. 


This construction is unusual at present, at least in 
conversation and in familiar style, except with 1, te 
(= by) and cjté : — 

That is the deed by which you Sin é An gnioth be n-Aj\ bpúijip 
crushed and vanquished me. Agup ibitbip tné. 

The place in which he is. An Áic ’nA bpuib pé. 

(/) The negative relative for all cases is nÁ (or uac). 

The man who does not see me. An reAp nÁ peiceAnn me. 

The boy whose mother is not ill. An ouAóAitl nÁ ptnb a ibÁéAip 

bpeoice. 

The boy to whom I did not give An btiAÓAibb nÁp éu^Ap An 
the book. beAbAp *00. 


* These become pip, aj\ (aspirating) before past tense, as usual ; 
'nA t’nAp) may also be used for pip where ambiguity might arise. 
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(g) H.B.— In indirect questions the interrogative, not 
the relative, pronouns must be used : — 


He asked me what I had seen. 

No two were agreed as to who the 
woman was. 

He had no idea of what caused it. 


O'fiAfpuig fé *6iom cat> a don- 
nAc. 

HÍ pAib Aon beipc focAip Ap 
dé p’ Vi An beAfi. 
bi fé *oAtt Ap cat) fé noéAp é. 


Compound 


57. A (eclipsing) = all t 

He left me all the withered part 
of the wood. 

All who were present burst out 
laughing. 

He bought all the horses I had. 


Relative. 


it, what. See gp. § 235. 

■O’fÁg ré a bfuit cpion *oe'n 
doitb AgAm. 

Do fCAipc a pAib bÁidpeAd Ap 
£Áipróib. 

CeAnnuig fé a pAib oe dApAUlAib 
AgAtn. 


58. What often = ah furo a * — 

What a man thinks the worst is An put) if meAf a be t>ume nÁ a 
often the best for him. bÁf ni feAt>Aip fé nÁ gupAb 

é bÁp a beAf a é. 


59. Notice the translation of what in exclamations : — 


What rain I 
What fun I 
What conduct I 

What a fright he would give her ! 


Cao 6 uiAf feAféAinn ! 

Cao é niAjv fubc! 

Ca-o é uiAp obAip! 

Cao é An geiCAbAinpeA-ófé Aifcil 


60. The relative is sparingly used in Irish. The 
following show some equivalents : — 


A man who was blind of an eye. 

» The water is covered with ice, to 
skate upon which is plea- 
sant. 

There are some who would 
prefer . . . 

He approached the table, on 
which stood a lighted lamp. 


fe Ap Aruf 6 Ap teAt-fúiU 
bionn LeAc oibip Ap An uipce 
Agup ip oeAf An put) beid 
A5 fbeAibnujAA uipdi. 

UÁ t)Aoine Ann A£Uf b’feApp 
leo . . . 

Do Apuit) fé beif An mbont), tnAp 
A pAlb tAmpA «J 6 Ap LAf At, 
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Interrogative Pronouns. 

61 . The interrogative pronouns are invariable. They 
are always followed by the relative particle (which 
disappears after a vowel). This relative and not 
the interrogatives themselves suffer the changes 
which mark the different cases : — 


Nominative and Accusative. 

Who is there ? Cé cÁ Ann pom ? 

What is this ? Cat) é An ]Miv é peo ? 

Which of these books do you Cioca oe pnA teAbpAib reo ir 
prefer ? peApp beAC ? 


Genitive. 

Whose book is that ? . Cé leip An beAbAp pom? 

Whose book did you take ? Cé h-é gup ^UcAip a ieAbAp? 


Dative. 

To whom do you allude ? Cé 00 50 bpuitip ’Á ^a^aiiac r A n? 

Whom did he ask for the book ? Cé Aip ^up iApp pé An teAbAn ? 
What did you strike him with ? Cao beip ^up btiAilip é? 

Who has the book ? Cé Aige 50 bptnl An teAbAp? 

Who wants the book ? Cé uai-6 50 bpml A n leAbAp? 

Note position of prepositional pronoun. 


Verbs. 

See SpÁiméAp ha SAetnl^e §§ 247, 252. 

62 . The form motAim, etc., in the present tense 
in Irish (and to a less extent the corresponding form 
in English) has an habitual meaning, except with 
verbs relating to the senses and the mind : cíni, I 
see ; ctoipm, I hear ; cpeioim, I believe. 
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68. A form of the present tense ending generally 
in A-p is sometimes used as an historic present , and 
also in stage directions : ctnce&f Sir Conyers, Sir 

Conyers falls. 


64. The progressive form cÁim bu&V&f>, etc., 
is much more consistently used in Irish than in 
English. It must always be used when the action 
is represented as in progress. In English this form 
is rarely used in the imperative, the infinitive or where 
other auxiliary verbs occur : e.g ., in the future and in 
the passive. 

I do not like to work. Tli wait biom beiC Ag obAip. 

Don't follow us. tlÁ bí 'Á|\ beAUAihAinu. 

I shall read till five o’clock. beAo At; béigeAth go t>ci n-A ctihg 

•óe óbog. 


65. To express more emphatically two actions 
occuring simultaneously (“ in the act of . . .”) le 
linn + verbal noun is used. 

I caught him as he was in the act Do pugAf Ai|\ be timi béimce -oe 
of jumping over the wall. ■fipuim An ^aIAa oo. 

Just as the sun was setting. l Le St'f’"? 7 *V t 'í é V 
J ° (be binn T>t>b(A) pé oo’n gpéw. 

66. *Oeinim is used somewhat similarly to emphatic 
“ do 99 in English, but may occur in all moods and 
tenses : — 

Perhaps fear might prove a b'féi’oip go n-oéAUf Ati ©AgbA fib 
remedy. x>o beigeAf. 

Shut the door. Dein An oop Af a ■óúnA’ó. 

Did you milk the cows? Ap *6emif nA oa 'ójui'óa’ó? 


67. *06101111 is also used somewhat as in English 
to avoid repeating a verb in answering a question, 
etc. : — 
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Perhaps they would learn other 
things better than the rest. 

Give me that ! Do please ! 

He asked Seadna not to make an 
accusation against him. The 
latter said he would not. 


b’fétoip gup peApp 

eoóAT’OÍp ptiOAl eite ttá triAp 
a ■óéAtipA'ó att 6ui*o eite. 
UAbAip *6om é pn ! Aó -oein ! 
’O’iApp fé Ap SéAOnA 5AU geApÁti 
■oo 6tip ifceAÓ Aip. OubAipc 
SéAOHA tiÁ •oéAtipA'ó. 


Voices. 


68. In translating the English passive voice care 
must be taken to find out the real meaning. 

(1) If the action is expressed simply, use the 
autonomous : — 

The letter is written. ScpiobcAp Ati teicip, 

Tho l\puse was burned. ’OóigeA’ó ati ci£. 


(2) If the action is represented as in -progress, use 
the so-called progressive passive form : — 

The letter is (= is being) written. CÁ ati beicip o’Á pcpiobA*6. 

The house was (= was being) bi ati cig tr’A •óóJa’ó. 
burned. 

This is sometimes expressed in English : The letter is writing 
(dial. * a writing *). The house is * a ’ burning. 

(3) If the action represented is completed, the 
verb cÁ -j- verbal adjective is used : — 

The letter is (= has been) CÁ ati teicip pcpiob^A. 

written. 

The house is (= has been) TÁ ait cig -oóigce. 

burned. 


69 . N.B. — The last form must be used only when 
state and not action is expressed. It is generally 
equivalent to a perfect tense in English. 
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70. Note the following : — 

We are caught now. CÁ beipée opAinn Anoif. 

You have not begun the day’s nil cofntiige© AjAib aj\ obAip 

work. au Ia®. 

They imagine they have con- If T>6ig leo 50 bftnl péAécA 
sidered the matter most pompA 50 b-AUA-fiiAió aca, 

carefully beforehand. 

You have conquered me. CÁ buAróce A£ac opm-fA. 

71. Some Irish verbs have active and passive 
meanings : — 

- He was swallowed up in the tar. t)o fltng fé f a cAppA-ó. 

The pieces of slate were turned t)o *6eiti Aipgea-o t)e pnA licini 
mto money. flirme. 

The mouse was changed into a T)o -óem eAó •oe’n Itnó. 
steed. 


Moods. 

See SpÁiméAjx nA xjACÓtlge § 253. 

72. The conditional is employed much more fre* 
quently in Irish than the corresponding mood in 
English : — 

He told him to prevent the wheel ‘OubAipc fé leif gAn leiginc 

from revolving while he ’oo’ú po£ cAf A'ó au fAvo a 

was going past. beA-ó fé Ag ■oul éAipif. 

I should like to find out if he is t)A tfiAiá liotn a •óéAUAih aiuaó 
there. An mbeA-ó fé Atm. 

What can you want it for ? Ca*o é ati gnó beA-6 AgAC T>e ? 

73. ( 1 ) The indicative is sometimes used for vivid- 
ness when the conditional would be expected 1 - 

If you had bought the horse you *OÁ gceAnmngáeÁ An cApAll, bi 
would have violated the An niApgA-ó bpipce AgAC. 

contract. 

( 2 ) The auxiliary would is frequently employed in 
English to express repeated action ; in Irish the imperfect 
indicative is used : — 

He would of ten say to me . . . If mmtc A-oeipeA* fé liom . . . 

Early in the morning I would Ap niAvoin 50 mo6 binn gAn 

have no appetite. goile. 

P 
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Tenses. 

See 5|\ÁiméA|\ ha SAe^ilge §§ 594, 597. 

74. The English Perfect Tenses may be translated 
in two ways : — 


He has broken the window. 


' 1 . CÁ ah ftiinneog b|\ifce Aige. 
2 . CÁ fé ca|\ éif ha fuiHHeoige 
'bjMfeA'ó. 


75. But the English Perfect Tenses are often trans- 
lated by the corresponding simple tenses in Irish : — 

Might not some one have taken CÁ bpiof •oúihh hác aihIavó *oo 
and hidden them ? £óg -ouine éigin iao 6uh iat> 

a 6u|\ 1 bpoÍAé? 


76. The Present and Past Tenses in Irish regularly 
correspond to the Present Perfect and Past Perfect 
tenses in English, «here the action is still going on at 
the time specified: — 

He has been here for a fortnight. CÁ fé ahh^o be coicói'óif. 

He had been there for a fortnight bí fé Aiin^oin be coicéróif huaij\ 

when I came. a £aha£. 


77. The present tense is often used in English in 
dependent clauses, when the future is meant : this is 
the case in Irish. 

When you approach the gate, he tluAip a bem Ag < o4ahahi a|\ ah 
will be there. H^eAcA, bei* yé ahh ^oihac. 


The Verbal Noun. 

The Irish verbal noun either alone or with various 
prepositions corresponds to the English infinitive , 
verbal in +ing, gerund , etc. It is besides often used 
where an ordinary subordinate clause is employed in 
English. 
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78. (i) English infinitive — simple verbal noun in 
Irish : — 


He told me to come. Dubai pc pé biom ceaóc. 

He asked me to buy the horse. D’iapp pé optu an capabb a éean 
* naó. 


79. (2) English infinitive of purpose = cun (etc.) 4- 
verbal noun : — 

fDo *óein pé é óun peipge ’éup opc. 
He did it to make you angry. J’Oo óein pé é 'o’f'otiu peipge éup 

( opc. 

80. Sometimes aj 4- verbal noun of motion is used : 

He went to buy a horse. Cuai-ó pé ag ceannaó capaibb. 


81. Note the translation of the English Gerundial 
infinitive : — 

Something to eat. Huo be 11-ice. 

The view to be seen . An pa*apc acá be paipc.nc, 

A little to say. beagán be pa*. 


82. ( 3 ) English verbal in — ing = a$ + verbal 
noun : — 

I am closing the door. ráim ag *oúnA* an -oopaip. 


88. But if state not action is intended use a n 4- 


verbal noun. 

It was hanging from the rod. 
I was trembling. 

The door was open. 

A drawnjknife. 

N.B. — I am standing. 


hi pé ap cpoóa* ap an cpbaic. 

bíop ap cpi*. 

bi an T>opap ap opcaibc. 

Scian ap capaing. 

Cáitn im feaparh. 


84. The following construction is generally pre- 
preferred to (3). Observe the order of words : — 

I am closing the door. Uá an oopap again t>’á •óúna*. 
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85. This construction is always used with relatives 
and interrogatives : — 

The book which I was reading. An a W AgAin ’Á téi^eArii. 

What are you doing ? Cat) uá ajjac ’á •óéAHAth ? 


86 . ( 4 ) English Gerund = preposition + verbal noun. 

On his entering. An teAÓc ijxeAé ■00. 

He would effect more good by if mó ah cAipbe •oéAHfA'ó féte 
keeping his door open than h-a ■óofAf a óoimeA-o aj\ 

by shutting it. ofCAitu há waj\ a *óéAnfA-ó 

fé be n-A ■óúha’ó. 


87. ( 5 ) English verbal in — ing passive -oo (aj) + 


possessive 4- verbal noun. 

The house is building] (= is 
being built). 

The trees of the wood were being 
rent. 

It is being made. 


CÁ ah ci§ *Á cup ftiAf (éógÁibc). 
bí CpAIHH ha coiVle *o’Á fAobA’Ó. 
CÁ fé T)’Á *6éAHAth. 


88. (6) English dependent olause = verbal noun 


clause 

As the sun was setting. 

The agreement was, that I was 
to give you money, and that 
you were to accompany me. 

She said nothing but walked out. 

It was known to everyone in th e 
place that he was in a state 
of abject poverty. 

Why do not these people remam 
at home ? Because they 
have no commonsense. 

Why are you standing here idle ? 
Because I am unwell. 


(AgUf AH gplAH Ag T)llt> fé. 

■jAg •out fé Wh gpéin. 

b’é AH WApgA*Ó, Wife T)0 tAbAipC 
Alpgm T)U1C-fe Agtlf CtlfA 
•00 ÓeACC VlOW-fA. 
ní OtlbAIfU fí f A1C AÓ fltabAb 
awa6. 

b’AiciH do’h T)útAi§ é belt beo 
boóc. 

CAT) *HA tAOb HÁ fAHAIT) HA 
•oAOine feo fA bAibe ? 1 at> a 
belt gAH 6 iaVI. 

Cat) étnge •ótnc belt it) feAfAth 
AHHfO Agtlf Ctt T)Í01HA01H ? 

mé ’belt bpeoice. 


Government of the Verbal Noun. 

89. A verbal noun or verbal noun clause may be 
in the nominative, genitive, dative or accusative 


case. 
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Nominative 

I shan’t be able to be in. ni beib tno óumAp beifc ipcij* 

Genitive . 

He went to live there. cuai*ó yé 6tm coihtuii'óée Ann. 

He prepared himself to depart. p’utttVmig yé é péiti ótm gltiAipce. 
He endeavoured to catch it. ctnp pé ótm beip£e Aip. 

It was time to stop. bí pé i n-Am fCAio. 

Dative. 

He attempted to catch it. C115 yé lAppAóc aj\ bpeié Aip. 

Without hope of their returning. $An coinne le n-A tJceAóc £aj\ 

n-Aip. 

Accusative . 

He made up his mind to remain ceAp fé pAtiAihAine Ann. 
there. 

90. A verbal noun or verbal noun clause may 
depend on a noun or adjective : — 

He was afraid to attack them. bí ca^Ia aij\ ua13ai|\c púéA. 

I had not time to come. Ill f\Aib «Ain (Am, a$a) aj^ahi 

ueAóc. 

He had the good fortune to get bi peAnp Ai^e obAip ■ó'fAgÁil, 
work. 

I have permission to go. UÁ ceAt* a^ait» iméeAóc. 

I am not inclined to go. Tlít ponn opm imúeAóc. 


91. The construction mentioned in the previous 
paragraph should, however, be avoided as much as 
possible. The following will show preferable methods 


of rendering : — 

He was afraid to attack them. 

I had not time to come. 

He had the good fortune to get 
work. 

I have permission to go. 

I am not inclined to go. 


ní teigpeA'ó eAgÍA •óo CAbAipc 

púúA. 

(tlí pAlb 'O’tlAltl A5AITI CeAÓC. 

rní j\Aib uAin AgAm aj\ te aóc. 
bí pé t>e feAiip Aip Ati obAip a 
•Ó’fAgÁlt. 

CÁ ceA-o imúeAÓcA AgAir». 

CÁ p é ceAT>tngóe AgAm imteAón. 
nil ponu imdeAócA opm. 
nil •o’forni opm iméeAóc. 
tlí poun liom imteAóc. 
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92. The complement of the verbal noun may : 
(i) Follow it, when it will be in the genitive case. 

The bargain was that I was to 
give you money . 

In order that you should cut off 
his head. 

The pretty girl who milks the 
cows. 

If I had a man to see fair 
play. 

There was not left a man to tell 
the tale. 

The construction of the first two examples is unusual, 
except when the subject-complement precedes the 
verbal noun, and at the same time the object-comple- 
ment follows . 


b*é ATI WApgA'Ó mife T>0 ÍTAbAipc 
Atpjvo t>uin-pe. 

Cun cú ’bAinc Ati óinn *oe. 

An CAitin oeAf cpúvóce iia mbó. 

*OÁ mbeA'ó peAp t>éAucA cipc 
AgAtn. 

ttíop pÁgA-ó peAp innípce pcéib. 


93. ( 2 ) Or precede it, joined to the verbal noun 
by a preposition. Observe that in this case the 
complement when a noun is governed by the word 
preceding it . 

He did it to make you angry. 'óein pé é óun peipje *6 tip opc. 

He has just broken the window. CÁ pé ■o'éipnA pmneoige ’bpipeAó. 

He tried to break the window. Ctij; pé tAppAéc aj\ An bpmneoig 

a bpipeA'b. 


94. An Irish verbal noun 
often — English noun. 

There was no escape for him. 

He asked lodging. 

The entrance to the house was . . . 

Catholics had no chance of 
getting an education. 


-f preposition (or adverb) 


til pAlb -otlb Af Alge. 

'O’iApp pé belt ipcig. 

Sé bi utAp ■ó ti t ipceAÓ óun 
An cige . . . 

tli pAib Aon bpeit A5 CAiuiticigib 
Ap fcAbAipe ptl Af •o’pAgÁtU 


95. The English infinitive, etc., passive is often 
rendered in Irish by the verbal noun active , 
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You allowed me to be injured . 

A very different state of affairs ; 
they are being killed by hard 
work. 

He jumped for joy that he had 
been chosen. 

You do not deserve that any- 
thing should be given you. 


Oo beipp tné 'gopcugA-b. 

A tiiAbAipn *oe pcéAb: iao a 

uiApbA^ó be b-obAip. 

Do béitn pé be b-ÁéAf coipc é 
’togA*ó. 

ní piú cupA éititií'6 t>o éAbAipc 
•otiic, 


1S, 

See SpÁiitiéAp r>A SAe-óilge §§ 584 - 563 , 

96. The verb 1 y is used : — 

(1) In sentences of identity : — 

James is the man. Ip é SéAmAf ah peAp. 

(2) In sentences of classification : — 

James is a man. Ip peAp SéAtnAf, ; 

(3) For emphasis : — 

We went to Cork yesterday . If nvoá a ót»A*ÓAtriAp 50 CopcAiJ. 

97. In Munster the normal forms for (2) and (3) 
are not generally used in affirmative sentences, the 
following being preferred : — 

James is a man. peAp ’f eA ^ SéAtnAf. 

Aesop was a slave. T)ao]\ *00 b’eA’ó Aepop. 

We went to Cork yesterday. 1 iroé’feA*ó AóiiA*ÓAniAp goCopcAig. 


98. These forms are also, though not so universally 
used, in interrogative sentences : they are rarer in 
negative sentences, and scarcely ever used in dependent 
clauses : — 

Is that a book ? beAbAp ah eA*6 é pin ? 

That is not a book. Hi beAbAp é pm. 

I^e says that is not a book. OeipeAtiti pé nÁó beAbAp épin. 
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99. If is often omitted : — 

We went to Derry yesterday. Itvoé a dtiA-bAtbAp 50 *Ooipe. 
Written by " Toma." CópnA *oo pcpiob. 

He will come tomorrow night. Ipcoróóe AtnÁipeAó a tiocpAi-b pé. 
I took it from you. Ulipe *oo £65 tiAic é. 

100. UÁ . . . 1 is used instead ofip : — 

(1) When we wish to express that a person or thing 
has become what he is from some different state. 

He is a priest now. CÁ pé '«a fAgApc Anoip. 

(2) In sentences like the following, containing 
“ only ” 

He was only a poor shoemaker. ni path Atm aó gpéApAi’óe boóc. 

(3) In certain moods, etc., in which if is defective, 
e.g. imperative and verbal noun. 

Be a good boy. bi ro gAppún iIiai t. 

You must be a man. CAiépip belt vo feAp. 

101. Note the following in which cÁ . . . ó.\\ is 

used for if : — 

He is the richest man in Munster. uÁ pé Ap ah breAp ip rAróbne 

fA tfiurflAIH. 1 

I*m inclined to say that the Tli •oeipitn tiÁ 50 bptnt ah méro 

money I gave you was the Aippo a ttigAf T>im; Ap ah 

best I ever invested. AipgeA’o ip peApp a ótnpeAp 

piArb. 

Your son is one of them. UÁ x>o itiAc Ap óeAtm aca-pah. 

The above construction is sometimes valuable in 
complicated sentences like 

I should like to find out if any of t)A ifiAit tiom a -óéAHAtb ahiaó 

them is the writer of the ah mbeA’b aii cé pcpiob ah 

letter. leicip Ap émne Ac a. 

None of the boys here is the one Hit ah buAÓAitt acá uaihi Ap 
I want. émne aca po. 
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102. Observe use of the preposition t>e in sentences 
like the following : — 

I am as good a man as you. CÁim óotto tnAit ■o’^eAp beAU^pA. 

He was a bigger man than the t)A tbó *o’feAp é ha ah peAp eibe, 
other. 


Adverbs 

103. Adjectives are often used adverbially : — 

Late at night. ’OéróeAHAó p ah oi-óée. 

He spoke angrily to me. *00 bAbAip pé peApjjAó biom 


104. The noun is sometimes used adverbially. 


without a preposition : — 

He was walking along the road. 
He paced up and down the floor. 
I must have been somewhat out 
of my mind. 

The evening is a little chilly. 


bi pé A 5 £AbÁll AH bót Ap. 
buAll/ J*é píop l'HAf AH C-lipbÁp. 
tli pobiip HÓ blOp Af HIO theAbAlp 
]MJt) élglH, 

CÁ AH cpÁÚHÓHA btnbbe beAg 

5 u r- 


Time. 

105. “ Time how long ” is often expressed by the 
noun used absolutely : — 

They remain a few days. Pah ah h piA-o ctipÍA bÁ. 


106. Various prepositions are used to express 
duration of time under different aspects : — 


He is working at it during the 
(= the whole) week. 

He was here twice during the 
week. 

He will be here for a week. 

I shall have it finished during 
(= within, before the end 
of) the week. 

He had been here for the past 
week. 


CÁ pé Ag gAbÁit *oo a p peA*6 
ha peAóctbAiiie. 

bi pé AHHfO *ÓÁ U Aip 1 pit HA 
peAóuthAtne. 

‘bei'ó pé AHHpo 50 c e a n n 
feAócibAine, 

beró pé cpíoóntngée ajahi pé 
6 e a h h ha peAÓctiiAine. 

CÁ pé AHnpo be peAócfliAin. 
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107. " Time when ” is 
preposition : — 

On a summer evening. 

I was coming home one night. 
One March morning. 


often expressed without a 


CpÁénónA f Aihf Aró. 
bíof oi'óóe Ag ceAóc AbAibe. 
fn a 1 1 ) e a n bÁ mÁ|\UA. 


108. Note the following : — 


On Monday. 

On Monday night. 

On next Monday. 

On last Monday 
At that time. 

At the end of the year. 
At midnight. 
Sometimes. 

In the evening. 

In the morning. 

This day week. ^ 

Next Monday week. 
This year. 

Last year. 

A year ago. 


T)é btiAin. 

Ifcoi’óóe oé btiAin. 

T)é Luaui feo óujAinn. 

■Oé buAin feo cAiéce (a^ahih). : 
’Sah Am foin. 

1 rmeitxeA’ó ua bbiAbiiA. 

A)\ UAi|\ ah tbeA*óori-ovóóe. 

Ap UAipib ; iiAipeAticA. 

Urn épÁénónA (fA cpÁénóiiA). 

Ap mAioiti. 

SeAécthAin if bÁ nvoiu. 
SeAÓCTÍlAltl Ó Itl’Olll. 

SeAócriiAirí ó’n buAti fo óugAinn. 
1 mbtiA-óriA. 

Amnpib. 

bblA*ÓA111 6 foin. 


Place and Direction. 

109. Úoip, ciaja, ceA-p, cuaiú and their deriva- 
tives are used very much more frequently in Irish 
than east , etc., in English : they are often used where 
left , right , etc., would naturally be used in English, 
hence equivalents of these latter are rarely met with 
in genuine Irish : — 

He took the path to the right. $Aib fé Ati cAfÁn pAp (-jpb.). 


110. Note : — 

He went down the hill. 

She got up on the horse. 

Anyone alive. 

He overtook him. 

Come here ! 

Move back ! 

I will be quits with him. 


ÓuAib fé be f Áu ai *6 ah émtic. 
CÁitng ft i n-Áip’oe A|\ An 
JCApAbb. 
éirme acá fUAf. 

CÁinig fé f UAf beif. 

CAip óu§Am i belt. 

■Ofui-o fiAf! (Si Ap beAc!) 
beA-o-fA f it a f beif. 
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111. Ann is used for there, pronominally of a place 
already mentioned ; &nnp.n otherwise (c.f. French 
use of “ y,” “ la.”) 


I was in Waterford yesterday. 

I saw O’Brien there. 

She brought him with her to 
Connemara and kept him 
there. 

Remain there. 

He is over there. 


biop i bpopclÁipge itit)é; óon- 

11 AC AH bpiAHAÓ A HH. 
fins pi léi 50 CoiiAinA]\A é, Agup 
•oo óoimeÁ’o pi a h ti é. 

Pah a h n po 1 h. 

CÁ pé a n 11 p o 1 11 £aII. 


112. The adverb “ the ” : — 

The longer the better. T)’a f'Ai'o, *p eA,í> 1 f ffcApp. 

So much the more did they beat Sih mAp ip mó *00 Iiú|ia , oaj\ é. 
him. 

Note that pAi-o is the abstract noun corresponding to pA*oA. 


113. Note the independent use of the adverbs in 
the following : — 


Out he went. 

Off he went at full speed. 
Move back ! 

The gate flew open. 


Aihaó teip. 

Ap 50 bpÁtAó be ip. 
SiAp lib! 

IpceAc teip ah iigeAUA. 


Conjunctions and Prepositions. 

114. “ If ” is translated by 0 Á if the principal 
clause (apodosis) contains a verb in the conditional 
mood, otherwise by inÁ. T)Á takes the past sub- 
junctive (or conditional), rnÁ the indicative. 


If the sentence is negative use mujtA (mupAp with 
past tense) for mÁ, and oÁ uibA-ó (pu*oé) nÁ for *oÁ : — 

I will give you the book if I have CAbAppAt) ah leAbAp •ouic mÁ 
it. # cÁ pé AgAiH. 

I would give you the book if I CAbAppAinn ah leAbAp t>uic 
had it. -oÁ mbeA'ó pé ajjath. 
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N.B. — After the verbs of asking, “ if ” is equivalent 
to “ whether ” and is translated by An ; (nÁ or tiac 
with negative). 

Ask him if it is wheat. piAfjiuig *>© Ati ciunéneAóc 6. 


115. The future tense of direct narration becomes 
conditional [secondary future) in reported speech. In 
this case if the speaker used mÁ in direct narration, 
the mÁ is retained in the reported speech : — 


I will show it to you if you like. CeArpAinpeA-o *ouiu é, mÁ’f uiAifc 

teAu é. 

She said she would show it him OubAipc fi 50 ■oceArpÁitif'eA'ó pi 
if he wished. •óo é, mÁ bA*ó tiiAiír ieif é. 


116. When the protasis of an “ if 99 sentence consists 
of two parts , the verbal noun construction is generally 
used for the second (See 119) : 


If you are a good boy and come 
early, I will give you . . . 

If you had bought the cow and 
paid for the purchase . . . 

If any one comes and takes the 
place . . . 


1 TIÁ bíorni cú ro* buAÓAiVL triAit 
A^up c e a 6 u 50 ttiAér, cAb- 
AflfAT) ■Otltc . . . 

*OÁ gceAtitiuigéeÁ ah bó A^tif 
AlfjeAT) *00 •610‘L Af Atl 
^CeAtltlAÓ . . . 

TTIÁ t&gAtin éiritie Agtip An Áic 
A t 65 A1 n c . . . 


Reported Speech. 

117. 50 or nÁ must be repeated before each verb 
in a principal clause in reported speech ; [indirect or 
oblique narration ). 

Hence English phrases like “ he added/' " he 
observed further ” which serve to remind the reader 
of English that the oblique narration continues are 
unnecessary in Irish. 
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Observe that 50 and nÁ must immediately precede the 
verb 


So that if you had bought it, you 
could not possibly have paid 
for it. 

Perhaps at the end of a year or 
so they would have leisure 
to do something. 

Till, after a time, he thought of a 
plan. 


1 ocneo, t>Á gceAnuuigéeÁ é, nÁp 
DAogAb 50 noiobfA Af. 

b’féioip 1 gcionn bbiA'ónA tió 
niAp pin 50 m be 4*0 Atn 
aca put) éiginc A *ÓéAUATh. 

50 t)cí, 1 gcionn cAiUAibb, gup 
óuitfmig pé Ap feipc’ 


118. Note that expressions like b’péinip, *óom (atti) 
b|AiACA]\, p^Aim te 1i-uat>acc, are followed by 50 or 
íiÁ : — 

Perhaps he will be here to- b’péroip go uibei*ó pé auu AinÁip- 
morrow. eAó . 

Indeed it is. ’Óom bpiAÚAp go bpuib. 


119. 5 ° is sometimes used to avoid the repetition 


of miAip, -oÁ, etc. 

When the doctor comes in a 
week's time and the man is 
up. . . . 

If the barrel were full of water 
and the cork were with- 
drawn . . . 


TlUAip A ÍAgAUtl AU 'OOÓCÚip 1 
gcionn peAócibAiue Agup go 
m bio tin An t>ume ’uAruróe.. 

■OÁ uibeA’b Ati bAipibe bÁu t>* 
uipce Agup go t)UAppAlC- 
eoóóÁ au cope . . . 


12o. Ac is often equivalent to " 'provided that ” 


I will give you five shillings, pro- 
vided you will leave me the 
horse. 

I'll give you five shillings pro- 
vided you will stay only till 
morning. 

It will, if only you persevere at 
it. 

121. Note the following 

The burden of their discourse is 
praise of the other side. 

I am as good a man as you, 
don't think that I am not. 

He made no answer but fired at 
them* 


CAbAppAU copóinn *ouic ac au 
CApAtb T)’fÁgÁlbc AgAIU. 

CAbAppA^Ó copóinu *OU1C AÓ UÁ 
pAUpAip AÓ go bÁ. 

bevó, a 6 beAUAihAiuc Aip. 


uses of ac : — 

111 biouu T>e -fopc ACU A 6 Ag 
mobA‘6 ua b-Áice tAbb. 
CÁim óotb iuai£ *o’feAp beAC-pA 
ua cuitbmg a6 go opuibim, 
niop -óein pé a 6 CAiteAin beo* 
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They rejected him merely be- 
cause he did not under- 
stand a word of Irish. 

She did not utter a word but sat 
up. 

Instead of attempting to stop 
her, everyone made way for 
her. 


CuipeAt>Ap ua£a é gAH aoh ófiip* 
eibe AÓ coipc gAn aoh focAb 
SAobtimne •oo belt Aige. 

Ill X)ubA1]AC pi I'OCAb AÓ éipge 
’ha ftii-óe. 

tlíojx étig éinne pé t ’p co P» 

^aó éinne Ag t)éAiiAifi pbige 
•ói. 


122. Note the use of <5.511 1- (i-p) in the following : — 


As big as ever he was. 

I met a man when I was going 
home. 

A man running across the field. 

He once had twenty cows. 

There are some who would pre- 
fer .. . 

I'm indifferent as to that so long 
as he is well. 

It is not worth a pin. 

He did it to make you angry. 

As the Weather is fine. 

What on eafth possessed him to 
stand there ? 

** considering the day is so fiile. 

“ considering ” it is so tough. 

I have done wrong in not coming 
sooner. 

You have treated me badly in 
taking my child from me. 


Whether the work is hard or 
easy. 

Whether the time be early or 
late. 

However wet or cold the 
weather. 

He walked up and down. 

Whether you like it or not. 


Coth móp Agup bí pé piAth. 

buAit •oume biom Agup me Ar 
•out AbAite. 

peAp Agup é Ag pit cpeApuA ha 
pÁipce. 

bí pé bÁ Agup bl pióe bó bAimie 
Aige. 

CÁ curo aca Agup ip peApp beo 
. . . (See 6o.)* 

1 f ctimA biom é pm nuAip ip 50 
bpuib pé 50 H1A1Ó. 

Ill piú biopÁn ip é. 

’Óem pé é ’o’ponn ip 50 gcuip- 
peA*ó pé reApg opc. 

CpÁú ip 50 bpuib ah AimpeAp 
bpeÁg. 

CA'O é All ’OOHAp A bl Aip, AgUp 

beit *ha feArAifi Antipom ? 

Agup Ati bÁ óoih opeÁg pom. 

Agup a pigue cÁ pé. 

tlíb AH CeAflC *OéAt1CA AgAffi Agup 
5A11 ceAóc nlop uúipce. 

1 p gpÁnnA •óeimp opm é Agup mo 
beAtib 00 bpeit UAim. 

preposition 50 is omitted : 

Ó tAob CAob. 

O óeAirn ceAim. 

Ó túip *oeipeA*ó. 

Ó ihutbAÓ CAbAtfl. 

are omitted in 

pé bog CpUAVÓ AH gHÓ. 

pé moó ’oéi-óeAHAó ah cpÁt. 

pé pbtlló ptJAp AH 11 A 111 . 

buAlb pé plop pUAf. 

pé obc iHAit leAc é. 


123. In many phrases the 

From side to side. 

From end to end. 

From beginning to end. 

From head to foot. 

124. Similarly other words 
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Part I. 


2 . 

i. Sin teo(éA). 2. fA cftige ■óóib. 3. 'No one ever caught a 
flail who could . . . ” 

3 . 

1. UAppAi(n)g auiaó. 2. pé óeAnn nóimic. 3. Ap bun. 4. Apbié. 

4 . 

1. ' That they might/ 2. Use active voice. 3. fUAf. 4. tliop 
féAT>A*OAp péi*óceAó eACOpÓA, 

9 . 

i. op cionn. 2. CAp éif nA gpéine t>o -óut pé. 3. iAp-fol,Af nA 
gpéine. 4. Say ‘ falling on/ 5. a bíonn buAibce ifCeAÓ 1 n-AigneA-ó 
■oume. 

6 . 

I. AgAl-Ó TJO ^AbAipc Ap. 2 . lAppAltn feipbíf Ap. 3. Op*OUlgim T>0. 

7 . 

t. fitro beif fé n-A •óém Ap a -óíóeAlt. 2. * Nor/ 3. ' He was in 
great difficulty/ 

8 . 

1. ‘ Become longer,’ Ag T>uti bfAi-o. 2. auiaó. 3. ‘ The sun gets 
hotter/ 4. bpotAbb tnóp. 5. Omit. 6. ' That it is/ 7. 50 focAip. 

9 . 

1. ' Did not know who it was/ 

10 . 

1. te •oéi'óeAnAige. 2. * You would.’ 3. ‘Mildness and softness 
comes in the weather along with it/ 4. Ap a ivoiéeAbb. 5. ' Pleasant 
is the song ... * 6. Repeat construction of previous note. 7. 
ppeAbAnn . . , £An coinne. 8. ‘ You would like/ 9. ‘This itself 
is not finer than * . . * 10. Ag eiuitc *oóib péin. 

11 . 

I. Ip mAié beAc é. 2. CuipeAnn mo éoit gbtiAifeAÓc Ap pubAt 
bpéicib mo méipe. 3. beig *oom. 
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12 . 

i. Cé óAffAÍ opAinn. 2. éAp Aé Anonn. 3. ‘We were not long.* 
4. Aitnpjiin. 5. Repeat the noun. 6. Say buéc ha beAbAp ; similarly 
“luce ha mbpóg. 7. tuic ah cubAipc Ap pAt> Ap. 8. nit aoh £hó 
A bAlbe AgAtH. 9. ÓUH 50 ■OCUIfeA’Ó HA fÚlbe AfAC. 10. *OÁ bApp. 
11. 1 HoeipeA-ó ha pepibe. 12. aó cogAp. 

13 . 

1. ‘That (51) is the length of winter’ {after ‘February’). 
2. Use gen. of proper name. 3. Omit 4. ‘Cold and frost come.’ 5. 
Omit ; or begin new sentence * rain . . . come.’ 6. ' There is not much 
length in the days.’ 7. ‘Are in their company.* 8. * They have.* 


14 . 

1. poitn. 2 . t>a (with past subj.) 3. a beiééio •o’fuA'OAp fé. 4 
tnupA tnbeA-ó 50. 5. ó óiAiHib(ín). 6. if bAogAbAÓ. 7 gAH pcéAb 

bpÓHAÓ AgAIHH 1 H’OeipeA’Ó AH ÍAe. 8. If CeApe 1 HO bui’ÓeAÓAf A 
belt. 9. ah t)Á bÁ 'oéAg A^up thAipfeAt). 


15 . 

I. CÁ COtUjA’Ó 1 fAOjAb HIAlt ACA. 2. ’Otlb AH 1 AÓ Ap. 3. Omit 


4, A 6. 

17 . 

1. Ah Cuaít. 2. toó béin. 3. *oÁ mbeiéeÁ Ag gAbÁib. 4. híL 
a^ac aó ■oub. 5. Cibb OpgbAH. 6. Say ‘you are.’ 7. 'You will be at.’ 
8. tlA h-AcpAi. 9. ‘Oún bó§. 10. neioin. 11. Opoióroíii ha Spvo- 
eoige. 12. teAbA ha bó. 13. Ce Amp Abb ah Chocáih. 14. 5 eAT>Aó 
(2 15. bÁH-CbUAIH. 16. Clbb boÓÁlfl. 


18 . 

i. ‘ Paying a visit.* 2. ‘Eating.* 3. bpeÁg (ironical). 4. ‘Sign. 
5 . • When the train began to come into . * 6. Omit. 

19 . 

I. tHAp A 'ÓéAH f A’Ó CAlbÍH 1HA1Ú. 2 . UAbAip CÚpfA HA pÁipce 
ipceAó. 3 . tAp H-Aip. 4 . potHAC. 5 . Say ‘ better.* 6 . tjo’h lAppAtc 
fOlH. 7. beif. 8. 1 H-éipiHH. 

20 . 

I. bí AH pAé Ap A fAOÍAp. 

21 . 

I. 1 geeApe. 2. 1 'OCAob gAH 1 AT) *00 belt. 3. Omit. 4. 1 TJCAob. 
5. t>iAH Ap. 6. cpít) fíop. 7. HiAp Ap. 8. ‘ When he opened.’ 9. 
Say ‘ gate of the lane.* 10. Agup jah innci féin, with verbal noun. 11 . 

VOip AH ‘OÁ f Úlb Aip. 12 fCAOlb be. 
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22 . 

i. 'He made good haste to’ (óun). 2. a^ cuApoA^. 3. éÁtni^ 1 
n-Áipoe. 4. niop b’é a -óeApriiA-o. 5. An . . . po. 6. * All the 
people.’ 7. uxró. 8. Use the article foil jwed by y 6 . 9. * Went into. f 


23 . 

1. Apooi-óce AmÁipeAÓ. 2. bei-ó CAióce. 3. pé bpí§ iia mionn* 
4. ah fpApÁn -oo beié a^ac. 5. f lÁn. 6. a 5A11 £iop -oo-f An. 7. * If 
you had bóught.’ 8. a éoii -o’imipc opc. 9. aii puAt>Ap a bí púc. 

10. tiÁp bAogAt 50. 11. piAth ó fom. 

24 . 

1. cAiénn. 2. .‘Behind him.’ 3. auiaó fA bÁ. 4. ‘When.’ 5. 
‘Appearance of stopping at (Ag) the snow.’ 6. Omit. 7. UAin. 8. f aj\ 
a múcp aí . . . ia-o, 9. An pncAcuA-ó 'Á cá6a-ó. 10. ‘ Thought it was.’ 

11. cat) é An ’oonAp a bi Atp -j beié’nA feAfAth. 12. tií-ó n aó longnA’ó 

{last). 13. mo 6puAj tu. 14. if -oóóa 50. 15. beAgcA A5. 

25 . 

1. bi a 5 cAbAipc . . . pé n-oeAfA. See (66). 2. A5 ^AbÁib ah 
c upbÁp fiiAf. 3. Use ceifc. 4. peAp nA cuaJa. 5. ‘She did 
nothing but.’ 6. a cIóca do fCAOibeA-ó fiAp fiof t>i. 7. ‘in.* 8. 

móp. 9. Omit. 10. 01-66 e ah aoiiai§. 11. 1 n-Aon pcpAifc aiíiáih. 

12. Use cé beA-ó Ann ac, 13. ’nA fceibibeAÓAi£. 

26 . 

1. cpiiA-ó-f aojaI. 2. Say * there are twenty rungs in each ladder.* 

27 . 

1. Omit. 2, ‘ He was called as a nickname.* 3. a n'OAOine-muinn- 
ceA]\-ÓA f aii . 4. -oo leAn mAp Ainm Aip. 

28 . 

i. AÓ 50 mbogf ai-6 f 1 At) beo An pobb aihaó UAinn. 2. t)Ain ah 
óbtiAf *oiom 50. 3. lem óuinine. 4. * what does he want ? ’ 5. é ’nA 

péACÓig be pibinib. 

29 . 

1. fé bm&e ha gpéme. 2. cúpfAÍ ah cfAogAib. 

30 . 

. Make new sentence, ' She intended,’ etc. 2. gnó. 3. *oo. 4, 
Use Aj;uf. 5. * I shall give her up (j UAf) to.’ 


31 . 

1. flop. 2. ni -oubAipc fi f Aic ’nA gcomnib. 
uipéi. 4. Use -oÁ tiiéit). 5. mÁ -óemeA-OAp. 


3. nVo nÁp bo6c 
Q 
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32. 

i, • For (i gcóip) the sledgehammer.’ 2. ' To encourage him.* 3. 
* made themselves hoarse shouting.’ 

33. 

1. Use tk>. 2. fiAp. 3. Use 111 féroip 00. The use of t>o, instead 
of Le, implies absolute impossibility , 4. ‘Gave the victory to him over 

(Ap).* 5. cAbAptA fUAf t>o. 6. beApc. 7. gÍAn. 

34. 

I. Omit 2. fAobAJX Ap A bflAclAlb. 3. gleq ^A^C^A’OpA peAp. 
4 Use cÁ . . . 1 n-AópAnn, Ag peAnA-ó, 

35. 

1. nÁ puit Aon bpeié Ag émne aca Ap •óuL i gcomópcAf LeAC. 

36. 

1. Af éinní-ó t>Áp épuéuig *oia, 2. An oróóe Ap a puAithneAf aca, 

37. 

i. buAit pé a •óÁ bAif. 2. ‘dike a person praying.* 3. t>o Léim 
fé Af a óopp. 4. niop éipij Leif 50 niAic. 5. éugAip •o’éideAÓ. 6. 
’nA gOOfAip cpó. 

38. 

i. Use if AthLAró . . . Agouti bfeAbAf. 

irr Í • v ’ ■» m'3 i 

39 

1. ‘ Wanted only the word.’ 2. 01 An oiongiiiÁltA. 

40. 

1. Say ‘were in that condition’ (cuima). 2. aJai* a fcAbAipu Ap 
An n^Aetumn Agup í ’fAoépugA-ó. 3. cÁ a éuApAfCAl go uiaió Aige 
Anoif ó "ÓiA. 

41. 

1. Ap nóf uifce cpé ópiAéAp. 2. bí t>ponn Aip pitro. 

42. 

i. ceAnn-Aipm. 2. Say ‘ making the false money.* 3. congnAib 
peAp. 4. bun of cionn Ap pAt> le. 5. cuip fé An cóip 1 noiAi-ó. 6. 
Omit. 

t 43. 

i. bi . . . Ap An Lopg céA*onA. 2. bi . . . fé geAlt. 3. bí pé 
óomJeALL An nUA’ó-óumAinn. 4. geAbt An ólAóÁin *00 féAnA’ó. 5 # 
Omit. 6. ní pAib Aon longnA'ó aó. 7. 1 f ’mó cuipeA-ó a bí Ap cÁipoe 
Aige, 

44. 

1. Sé put) a ÉÁinig Af 00. 2. Ail ceAngA *6up fé rfieAf. 3. 

neAih-bunA’óAfAó. 
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49. 

i. inp ah áic ip leifcue é. 2. ó. 3. uí móp nÁ 50 bp uib. 4. be 
péAÓAinc bAftnuié opÉA. 5 . óun t>ub Ap t>uíp. 6. CAbAéóipeAóc 00 
•óéAnAth. 

46. 

1. Begin sentence with, * It would be beyond (of cionn) the 
power . . . 2. ‘ That are in.’ 3, 1 If.’ 4. ‘ It does not . . . nay/ 

5. céigeAnn 6 tin cAipbe. 

T. móivoemeA'ó a fc. dt>. 3. * Any day he pleased/ 

48. 

1. uaóa po £Áini£ poifiAinn. 2. »at> t>o bAibiugjA’ó éujAinn péin 
A S t, r A 5 cu P 1 *ouAiéi§e. 3. CÁ . . . 5A11 piAn 5A11 cotfiApéA opéA. 

4 , A gCUAbb&ÓC Ap f At). 5 . A fAO§Ab. 


1. pcAipc. 2. éÁnng AtiAni 1 n^AÓ ní-ó. 3. SeApp A^up pin An pí 
é pém. 

' ■ 11 > ' ’ ' * 80 . ' ' 

1. a óeitpe oipeAt). 2. beié ’iia itip. 3. cuipeAmi ^AppAbuAic 
Ap. 4. A5 leAgA-6 ip a^ ieAÓCA-ó^ 




1. Use cIaovó be. 2. ní bíonti t>e jbopc aca aó. 


:fA 'ff ■. 


i. CAp a ^ceAtin. 

98. 

1. The definite article sufficiently expresses this. 2 . wá ’peA-ó, ^ 
é cum a *tiA t>cÁitii5 pé nÁ. 3 . Agup é. 4. * As he would look at/ 

97. 

1. beAti Ati teAfA. 2. UA 1 C 1 . 3. niAf a beA^. 4. Omit. 5. bi 
. . Ag cup tiA pub cpíéi — púibe éotfi géAp be meAUAtée. 

98. 

I. Omit. 2. Af\ A gCAOÍTAnibACC. 

60- . .A 

I. óun. 2 . Ap nop, 3 . niop..béim. 4 . ’iia pbeipc. 

68 . 

i, éiocfA-ó beo ... a beié pútA pém. 2 , ah c-UA<bcAp A£up An 
C-ÍOéCAp, An COpA"Ó AgUf Alt CAipbe 50 béip. 

70. 

I. ‘In itself.’ 2. Use peipipe, which really means ‘ member of 
parliament / 3. beA-ó OAOine Áipice A£ tjAbÁibc t)*obAip Áipiée 00 

péip a n-oipeAthnAóuA. 4. Use adverbs. 
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Part, II. 


71. 

I. Ag ceAéc AbAibe •60m. 2. An pAit>. 3. Ag cup cpúib pé. 4. 

tApAnn. 

72 . 

1. A£ cpiAtl Ap, or pé ’óéin. 2. ó foin. 

73 . 

I. Ag ^AbÁil óugAinn. 2. •o’éipi§. 

74 . 

i. óun beipée Aip. 2. Ap An *ocAob t&\X *oe. 


75 . 

I. ní pAib ... 1 bpA*o 6un gup bAin p^AniÁó. 2. ‘íp A r |< ^ipn f íi 

^ ’oo leAn pé Aip CAiUAibUn eibe. 4. éuip pé cbuAp Aip péin. 
5. cnAg. 6. An cApAibbín A5 pooAp §0 pocAip fUAitbneAfAÓ. 

76 . 

I. pA*o ó. 2. Aob, a (bAin-)óéibe. 3. §Ab éA*o í mAp §eAbb Ap. 
4. •o'Á bpíg pin. 5. 1 iax) A5 pnÁtn. 6. lAp-lfti'óe. 7. •óein í . .‘. t>e. 

V8 

' ■ ■■ - Tl' . í : . > . ,, . f . 

I. 50. 2. bicíní. 3. An méit) . . . •oiob. 4. A^up ní pAib 

ptnnn eibe cpopcÁin Atin. 

78 . 

1. Aip. 2. 1 gcóip. 3. bí uuAipim Aige. 4. ‘ Had not come with- 
out business (gnó).* 5. ifoóóAgo. 6. Ap An cppÁro. 7. a tbAÍAipc 

•oe gnó. 8. ppÁroi§eAéc. 

79 . 

I. •o’fAn pé Ag bAite coiuéeAncA. 2. Ap óutnA éipn. 3. pUAip 
A 1 YIA 0 . 4. fO§luipcb 5. Clip Ap An Cfll§e. 6. T>0 bí A§ AO-ÓAip- 

eAóc. 7. éÁpÍA 50. 8. *oo pcéit Ap. 9. An cupA pAn ? 10. Ironi- 
cal ; L ase biáeAihnAó. 1 11. Use •otiib 1. 12. (in) Ap tfiAiée beAC pém. 


80 . 

1. éug ceine do. 2. Ap bopg. 3. cuicim AnuAp. 4. bi. 5. 
ceióeA-ó. 6. Agup. 7. Agup gAn pioc tv.* bApp An bAe aca. 8. Ap 
buite. 9. 1 *ocAob. 

81 . 

1. Á6 pepoiA-b. 2. bío-ó poróne ajac. 3. ni pAOA 50. 4.. WAp 

§eAbl Aip; ’nA tAob. 5. ni pAib be peipcinc aó. 6. pé mAp beA-ó . . . 
uipti. 7* gbeo. 8. Ap ah pAo§Ab. 
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82 . 

i. cúigeAp nó peipeAp mac. 2. A5 bpuijin 1 A5 AÓpAnn. 3. Say 
‘so that.’ 4. ‘He did his best.* 5. óun a óup lAÓAtt opéA. 6. ‘He failed 
completely.’ 7. peipc. 8. ‘He sent for.* 9. óuige. 10. A^upnAmic 
eite 1 noiAi’ó a ééite. 11. Say ‘ his own stick.’ 12. ni neApc 50 cup 
te céite. 13. mÁ éu^Ann pib opuim lÁrhA te óéite. 14. ‘There is 
nothing to prevent anyone from getting the upper hand on you.’ 

83 . 

1. caoó; Ap teAfc-fmt. 2. 50 *oci. 3. ctuih. 4. ]\iAn. 5. 16 
6. 1A*D A pCAOlteA'Ó U A1"0. 

84 . 

1. mAiéeApAÍ im tAob. 2, 50 n-eipigi* ah c-Á-ó leAC. 3. niAp ip 
coit te Dia. 4. * Putting the road from me .’ 5. peoióce. 6. bi 

pipe 49 ciumeApA Ami 50. 

85 

I. T>0 ftlAp . . 'p’Á ÓeAIIII.^ ^2^ TOejtl App’AgAI’Ó. 3. tlí l>AO§&t 
ouic. 4. pAgAim te Íi-u A ’óacc 50. 5. 50 tnbeAT6 copAó Ag . . . Ap. 

86 

^ I. pip HA ptlAb. 2. ÚÁptuig AIIACpA pA cptlje Aip. 

. o ' ; rl !V ‘ D ■-“* ■ . * 

87 . 

i. uime. 2. Ap a fÁpcAÓc. 3‘.* , oAp teip péin. 4. 00b’ Áit teip 
Ag. 5. níop óein pé ac. 

sa 

1. ca 6. 2. ógtÁé (ógtAoc). 3. Ap tÁp. 4. ‘ Laii low (teAgAim) as 
grass would he laid low with a scythe .* 5, ní b-é pin pém aó. 6. b’m 

mAp bA theApA ■óóib é. 

89 . 

i. pA cpeAnA-fAO§At. 2. béic ApAit. 3. tei^im ipceAé. 

90 . 

1. 111 t-é acá potfiAtn-pA. 2. ip éigm a téipiu§A , ó 50; repeat 50 
before principal clauses, as far as ‘ at this petiod' 3. mAp -óíogAt Ap. 
4. Say ‘// he lost the supreme power,' followed by 50 clause. 5. Í1Á 
beipeA-ó émne teip. 

91 . 

i. péAÓAinc conup. 2. rAp éip. 3. He pretended. 

92 . 

1. ‘Used to take (có^Aim) the world easy/ 2. Ag out óun bÁip. 3. 
00 bí A5 Áp peAéc pmnpeApAib pomAinn. 4. Say ‘my father.’ 5. bevó 
pu-o mAic AgAib. 6. potiiApAim. 7. An c-AipgeAt). 8. An ceAóc 
ipceAé 00 bi ac a. 9. CAgpAlin 00. 
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93 . 

i. yeap -oob’ yeApp a iuipyeAb. 2. Came. 3. ‘Would not be seen 
(auton.)’. 4. Use singular, one street being the greater part of the town. 
5. Without being. 6, b’yéioip t>om, or b’yéioip 50 pAjAinn, 7, « It is 
greatly you want information,' 

94 

1, T)ún tiA CiAppÁin, 2, Ap, 3, 1, 4, cuip An obAip Ap bun. 5. 

níop ■óein . . . uiAié ^’a yocAt. 6. 50 mop 7 50 pó-tbóp. 7. Ay y An. 
8, * Began,’ 

95 . 

1. ycupAibeAcc. 2. Of less danger for them^-to . „ . 3. u-o, 4. 

Omit. 5. ‘ Be there before you.’ 6. 6uic míogApnAÓ cooIaca Aip 
7. Aguy é Ag yeroeAb. 8. *oÁp noóig. 9. ‘of,’ ' ' " •* •/' 

96 . 

1. Aguy . . . com mAic yin (at end of phrase). 2. Till I show (50 
with pres. subj. or fut.). 3. * Would herd.’ 4. ‘There is one thing I 
have to say to you.’ 5. *or.’ 6. nÁ 50. 7. gAn Aon éeAnn 1 n-eAynAih 

oj\éA. 8. a yeAbAy -o’AoÓAip yé iao^ 

^ 97. 1 '• ■- 

1. Ag éAtugAÓ (leo) ó’n ycoit. 2. opcA. 3. gupb’ yeApp teiy. 
4. ‘ too.’ 5. 1 gcóip. 6. óomnAOip (6oth-Aoiy) •ootfi-yA. 


98 . 

i. ’opoó-fAogAl. 2. use cpeAb. 3. ní pAib cpiAtl *ouine nÁ 
•oAonAi’óe Aip. 4. gAn éinne Ag cup éuige nÁ uai-ó. 5. bí a piAn Aip. 


99 . 

1. ’ua mnÁib ógA étpigée yuAy. 2, bA mó 50 móp, 3. ‘came on 
them,’ 4. cun. 5, -óein . . . *01. 6. gupb AthbAib. 7. omit, 8. ‘a 
long time so that,’ 9. yibiAtcA. 

‘ '■< * . r r ■ I furr . 1 ( 190 . , ,y 

i. ó pug yé opm oe yólÁy yAO^Ait. 2. ye’m ymAéc. 3. gpeAy 
eibe. 4. óuipte. 5. ‘got.* 6. ’Tis I that am.’ 7. yin mAp iy mó. 8, 
teAnAim •oioc. 9. ‘taken some of the wantonness (ceApbAó) from you.’ 

101 . 

1. éÁimg 1 n-Áipoe Ap. 2. buAit. 3. go téip. 4. go móp móp 
(at beginning of clause). 5. ‘back.’ 6. Ilíop b’é a •óeApihA-o. 7. 
before her.’ 8. ‘better.’ 9. cAbAip. 
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102 . 

i. ‘without coming.’ 2. ‘and I after . . . ' 3. bí $aó pe peA-6 

A^Ainr b^nfA 6éibe. 4 - ni beró pcAo beip. 5. use the active’, ‘to do 
something with/ 6. bio6 ^eatl. 7. ‘put into Philip’s head/ 

103. 

1. 5AÓ pe. 2. bi Ap ci. 3. pui’óce. 4. OibeÁn 111 ón a. 5. a 
éuibbeA-ó cAbApéA. 6. Uip tiA tlóihÁiiAÓ. 7. bÁioip a ■óóóAin. 8, 50 
ceAtiti bpeip Agup. 9. bio-ó éAp beAp. 

104. 

i. bí . . . ^Au pibbeA’ó. 2. ‘up’(puAp). 3. 1 n’oiAi'ó a óéibe. 4^ 
■ouine. 5, ‘ Did not my two eyes see/ 6. SA-ób 'óiAprmi'OA. 7. 
Would you think (meApAim) to deprive me of (bAinim oe) the sight of 
my eyes/ 8. •oÁbéA ah pcéib, 9. ‘ the/ 10. Ca-o 00 beip SA’bb Ag : 
a usual way of expressing an emphatic/ why/ n. Ca-o 00 beip A5. 

103. " 

1. eAcopéA. 2. bi . . . ’tiA. 3. ip AthbAi-ó bio-6. 4. ‘second 
word/ 5. bi a if|AbAipc •oe pcéAb A5. 

106. " » V" 1 - >•»''-■ 1 '> -‘‘i 

1. niopb é a •oeApiiiA-0. 2. CAppAc 6Ú161. 3. ‘till I make four 

quarters of (oe) this apple/ 4. nib bAc Ap. 5. ‘ He did so (uiAp pin) 
with it.’ 6. 'bípig pé Ap beié a$ cpocA'ó nA gcop. 7. nÁc -oeAp. 8. 
péAÓAinc aiua6 do. 9. CÁ pi Ap ci. 

107. 

1. OÁ mb’ Áib beAc. 2. ip opc acá An eAgbA. 3. pciuipo peAÓA. 
4. cuipim 6un. 5. ip *oóó a. 6. pujjAp ^peitn ah fip bÁrbce Aip. 7. 
00 étnpeAp ApAm, 

108. 

1. oub . . te. 2. cpi n-A óéibe. 

109. 

1. Ap ci. 2. CAipbe éipn a - óéAAáArfi ouic. 3. ‘ would take ’ (con- 
ditional). 4. AipgeAO 00 •6016m. 5. A^up, 5peAt>A-6 cpé bÁp o> 

pcAipc. 6. oume 00 thibbeA’6. 7*. ‘as much money as.* 8. pévbcigim 
9. bio-6 a^ac. 10. omit. 11. bpeÁg. 

110 . 

1. niopb* peApp biom ^nó a beA-6 a^aiii. 2. ^eAbbAim óib. 3. 
•00. 4. Ag cup An cpAogAib cpi n-A óéibe. 5. pé peo nó é piúo. 
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PREPOSITIONS AND OTHER PARTICLES. 


About. 


About (== concerning) Sadhbh. 
About midday. 

About 300 horses, 

They stood about the window 

We walked about the place. 

They were talking about the war. 
I heard about it. 

He was looking about him. 

I was about to do it. 

I do not know how to set about 
it. 

What about James ? 

I was uneasy about it. 

He was not long about it. 

What are you about ? 

Mind what you are about. 


CitnéeAU, SA-ób. 

Um ibeA*óon-lAe, um eAOApfu£. 
UimóeAVl be upi 64 at> CApAlb. 
‘Óío'OAjx ’ua peApAih cimóeAbt ua 
pumneoige. 

biotUAJ\ A£ piubAb Ap pUAVO tlA 
b-Aice. 

bío-OAp A$J Clip flop Ap All gCOgA-Ó. 
ÓuaIa CpAÓC Aip (ceAÓC ÍAipip). 
bí pé a£ péAÓAitic móp-ocitn- 
óeAbl Aip. 

bíop óun (Ap cí) A^éAHCA. 

11í feAOAp conup’biip 6úV£e. 

Ca-o niAp teAÍl Ap SéAniAp ? 
bí mifníoniópnr 'nA’fcAdb 1 . " ’ 

t>A§eAppAii nioibb Aipé ’■óéAtiAdi. 
Cat> é peo Ap plubAÍ AgAC P 
CAbAip Aipe ■ótiic péin. 


^ After. 


Day after day 

After three o’clock, CAp éip a 
cpí ’o 6I05. 


■ ■ J ’ J h 

After a time, 1 gcionri caihai LL. 

After that fashion, Ap ah tióp 
pom. til Ap pi ú*o. 

He ran after the horse, t)o pit 

pé 1 UOIAI-Ó AU ÓApAltb. 


Against. 


Against the wind. 

She set them against each other. 
He put his back against the door. 
The picture hangs against the 
iH wall. 

Keep it against the holidays. 

. • -f.-ruu. . -L 


1 gcoirmib ua £AOite. 

Cuip pi 1 jcomnib a óéite iao. 
Cuip pé a •ópom beip ah noopAp. 
CÁ An picciuip Ap cpoóAb -oe 

fcAOlb An fAblA. 

CoimeÁ-o (coingib) 1 gtóip ua 
ÍA eóeAncA pAOipe é. 


Along. 


Take him along with you. 

I walked along the road. 

He went along the road. 

The path led along a precipice. 
Get along with you 1 


JCÓ5 1 n-éinpeAÓc beAC é. 

■JCÓ5 pApAC é. 

bíop Ag coipróeAóc pAn (peA-ó) 
An bóéAip. 

Cuip pé An bótAp oe. 

bi An cAfÁn Ap bpuAÓ pAitte. 

Imtig beAC (opc) I 
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He was not among them. 
He stepped among them. 
He divided it among them. 


Among. 

Hi pAib pé opéA. 
Cuavó pé ’ha meApc. 
Do pointi pé opéA é. 

Around. 


Around the house. 

I put it around my hand. 


They put a rope around his neck. 


móp-éiméeAtt (mup-'ocimóeAtb) 
An cige. 

fCuipeAp cttnóeAlX Ap mo 
< * bÁim é. 

(cA|*Af Ap mo tÁith é. 
CuineAtJAn céA*o ré n-A thumeÁb. 


At. 


At night. 

Late at night. , ( 

At midnight. 

At dawn. 

At Christmas. 

A t Vpp end, pf sprite 

At last. 

At long last. 

At that time. 

At that very time. 

At that moment. 

At f the third attempt. 

At the water’s edge. 

At the head of the army. 

At home. 

At school. 

At the fair. 

At the door. 

At the window. 

At a trot. 

At full gallop. 

At a leap. 

At the invitation of. 

At his ease. 

At our own disposal. 

At their mercy. 

At most. 

At least. 


At all. 


Apc’ oi'óée. 

Déi'óeAiiAÓ pan oi’óóe. 

Ap tiAip An meA’óon-oi'óó'e. 
te h-éipge aii t,Ae. 

Utn tlo'oUig.i i // 

t ivoeipeA^ An eAppAig. 

{ pé •óeipeA’ó. 

Sa •oeipeA'ó. 
pé •óeipeA'ó 6iAp 6 aíI. 

SAn Am pom. An cpác | oiu. 
be n-A Vinn pin. 

Ap An nóimeAC poin. 

Ap An •ocpíoihA’ó h-iAppAÓc. 
Ap bpiiAÓ An uipce. 

Ap óeAnn An Aipm. 

{ Ag bAite, 

Sa bAite. 

Ap pcoil. 

Ap An AonAÓ. 

A5 An n-oopAp. 

Sa bpuinneoig. 

Ap pooAp. 

Ap copAnÁipne. 

De téim. 
pé éuipeA-6. 

(Ap A fÁpCAÓC. 

^Ap A fuAimneAp. 
púmn péin. 

Ap a ocoit. 

í Ap An gcuro ip mó •óe. . 

I Ap a lomAt). 
j Ap aii gcuro ip íu£a •óe. 

■^Ap a luigeAt). 

(Ap Aon 6op. 

n-Aon éop. 

(Ap cop Ap 016. 


.íiíj! K 
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At all hazards. 

At first sight. 

At any rate. 

Verbs. 

I look at, péAéAim aja. 

I continue at, teAUAim aja. 

I fire at, ScAoitim ujaóaja fé. 


A|A Álf T1Ó AJA 

A|A Atl ^céAO AthAJAC. 

5 A]a óumA A|A bit. 

Aja Aon óumA. 
yPé fCéAt (|AUT>) é. 

vA 6 50 h-Áipite. 

I throw at, CAitiw he. 
Laughing at, A 5 wAgAb fé. 

I Avhistle at, teipm peAT> aja. 


That is aimed at you. 

It is useless to be at them. 

He set them at large. 

I am surprised at it. 

If I could get an opening at 
them. 

They were surprised at, }ns 0 


If óu£ac-j\a foin. 

Hi h-Aon tfiAié beié teo. 

(po fCAOlt fé 11 Alb 1 At). 

|cug fé ceA-o a j;cof 'oóib. 

{ CÁ longnAb ’ha cAob opm. 

tf lougnA'ó 1 10m é. 

X)Á bfA^Ainn torn opt& h Kil 


I rejoice at it. 

They were seated at table. 
You are a good h^pd^af jV, 
Trotting at his heels, 


Before morning. 

Before to-morrow morning. 
Before sunrise. 

Beforehand. 

I knew that before. 

He arrived before me. 

I told him to go before I 
turned. 

The lake is before the house. 


« ál £>H 

.Jt-: - 


He was brought before the judge 

V 


'ÓeineA'OAfiongnA'ó •oe'n ihéAt) a 
bi Ann. 

(If mAit tiom é. 

| CuipeAnn fé ÁtAf opm. 
bíot)A]\ ’nA f tube 6 un bib I 
If mAit An fÁf tinge tti. 

• Aja foo^f le n-A pÁtAiJ^ 

Before. 

Jpé lflA1t)in. 

pé thAiom AmÁipeAÓ. 

Ttorni éij\§e ^jAéine. 
tloim pé. 

b. F ,o r A 5 *mérn< 

bi fé Ann foifiAm. 
re- ‘OubAfc teif Jf-Af) 
imteAtc ^fisty 

UtÍgAb Of COlfl At JA AH bjieitnh é. 


a b F iU( F ). 

inn. 


Béslde(8). 


Besides (= in addition to), 11 Á 6 é; ’nA teAiinuA foin ; totb mAit; 
fAijAif fin; 1 11 -éAjmuif; A^iif put) eite be. 


Come and sit beside me. 

I have something else to do 
besides talk to you. 

There was nobody there besides 
myself. 

He is beside himself. 


Uaija Agtif fuib ini Aice. 

CÁ a ih aIai|au -oe §nó AgAm feAtAf 
belt A5 cAinnc teAC. 
tli |AAib émne Ann Ad: we fém. 

CÁ fé Af a weAbAip. 
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Beyond. 

[See SpÁiméAf nA ^Ae-ó ilge, § 438.] 

Beyond the sea. Ca|\ beA|\. 

Feyond all conception. Caj\ ua beAfCAib. 

Beyond my power. Úa|\ mo ótimAf. 

Beyond belief. 'Oo-épei'oce. 

- **, ... - By. 


By (in asseverations) 

By day and night. 

Day by day. 

By moonlight. 

By this time. . 

By that time. 

By heart. 

By nature. 

By degrees. 

By order of. 

By some means. 

By consent or by force. 

By land or sea. 

He is by himself. l> * ,7 °'f *'■* 

Side by side. 

One by one. 

Two by two. 

By threes and fours. 

Two multiplied by five. 

Sixteen feet by twelve. 

He is older than she by ten 
years. 

Verbm. 

He was standing by the door. 

We passed by several houses. 

I caught him by the hand. 

Draw it by the handle. 

I leave by will. 

What do you mean by hanging 
the sheep ? 

We know the tree by its fruits. 
One would think by his looks (by 
him) that . . . 

I shall have finished it by next 
May. 


•O^p; m.f., •oajx mo bÁiib. 

De 16 if •o’oróóe. 

(6 tó 50 16. 
j Ó bÁ 50 bÁ. 
be fotAf nA geAÍAige. 
tlm Atl t)CACA fO. 
tlm au *ouac a fom. 

T)e ttAn-meAbAij\. . 1 

ó tiA’OÚf, t>e f él’fv 11 &t)Ú f A. 

1 n*01AVÓ Af tVOIAI'Ó. 

Af fUfÁtbeAm (gcn .). 

Ap éuniA éipn. 

Af Áif nó Af éigin. 

Ap muif nó Af Cíf. 1 1 •* *> • ‘ f 

CÁ fé *t 1 A AOtlAf. * T ' * 

be coif a óéite. 

j’tlA n*ouine if *»ia notnne. 

VtlA ^ceAiin if ’íia gceAim. 

’TIA mbeifc if 'tiA mbeifc. 

'TiAOCflUfAlb If 'TIA^CeAéfAfAlb. 

A t)ó fé ÓÚ15. 

Sé cpoigée *>éA5 Af fAio A$uf -oÁ 
tpoij •ÓÓAJ A|\ beiéeAO. 

Of fine eifeAn 11Á ife t>e *6eió 
J mbbiA’ónAib. 

(CA 0616 mbbiA'ónA Aige uijvéi. 

bí fé * n a feAfAib be brAif An 
OOfAlf. 

h&AbflfuiAp tAf a bÁn ue 6i£éib. 

t )0 fU^Af A|\ bÁuh A 1 |\. 

CAff Ain^ Af An gcoif é. 

TÁj;Aim be h-iiA’ÓAéc. 

Ca*o t>ob’ Áib beAC A5 cpoÓA*6 nA 

CAOfAÓ ? 

Aiómgim'ro aii cpAun Ap a toféAib. 
t)A -bdifi beAC Aif, 50 . . . 

bei’ó fé cpíoónuigée AgAm ótin - 
nA beAbcAine. 
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My lips have baen burned by the 
sun. 

He had to stand by it. 

He came in by the door. 

Printed by N. 

Written by uópnA 


CÁ mo béAb oóigce ó’n n£péin. 

bí Aip é ’feAfAih. 

ÚÁ11115 ré Ati *oo|\A|* ippeAó. 

n. *oo ébóbuAib. 

CópiiA 00 pcpíob. 


Down. 


[See SpÁiméAp tia 

He ran down the hill. 

The fish went down the river. 

They lowered the basket down a 
cliff. 

He put the card on the table face 
down. 

He is coming down in the world. 


SAeintje, § 437.] 

po pit pé be pÁtiAi’ó An óntiic. 
Cuaió An c-iAfc be pÁnAró ha 
h-AbAnn. 

■Qo bei^eATJAp An cbiAb pi op be 
Cuip pé An CApCA Ap A béAb (Ap 

béAb) pé Ap An mbop*v i C 
UÁ pé a^ pit éun boócAineAcc*. 


'For. 


[See SpÁiméAp ha ^Ae-óibge, § 613.] 


For (in preparation for). 

For (= with regard to). 

For the sake of. ' ' r 

For a year (past). 

For a year (future). 

For this time. 

For the night. 

For a long time. 

For more than 40 years (past). 
For that special purpose (pur- 
posely). 

For all that. 

As for me. 

For that purpose. 

For fear that. 

For his own good. 

For want of money. 

For your life; ' ' f 5 1 i ^ ^ > 
It is for this purpose I brought 
you here. 

What is the fire for ? 

Only for him. 

There he is now for you I i ,j 
Here it is for you (^= take it). 
For all that I could do. / ,] 
For that reason I don’t believe 
it. 


1 gcóip. 

1 -OCAOb. 

Ap pon. - 7;ir ^oJ 

be bbiA’ÓAin. " ’ » ‘ - 

50 ceAnn (Ap peA-6) bit Atm a. 
■Oo’n cupAp po. 

1 jcótp nA b-oix)6e. 

( 5 o ceAnn 1 bpA-o. 

^Ap peAó 1 bpA-o. 

be bpeip ip •oacatj bbiA-óAin. 

t)’Aon gnó. 

*»1a tAob pom (ip tube). 
niAfoip biom péin. 

Cuige pin. 

be h-eAgbA (Ap eagbA) 50. 

(m)Ap tiiAiée beip péin. 

(Pe) éeAb^Aipgio. 

Ap ’o'ó bÁp. 

ip étiige éugAp Annpo pib. 

Cao ómje An ceine ? 

ITIupA mbeAÓ é. 

Sin é Anoip a^ac é 1 
Seo •bine é. 

1 n-Ain-oeoin mo •óíéibb. 

Ap An A-óbAp pom (t)é pm, -oÁ 
bpig pin) ní óperoim é. 
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It is cold even for winter. 

That would be a strange thing 
for you to do. 

For the one who understands it, 
there are hundreds who can- 
not. 


CÁ fé puAp mAp be li-Aimpip 
geniipvó péin. 

ba-ó £peAiniiiiAp An piro poir. a 

béAupÁ. 

1 n A^Aib An A0 11 ■oume AltlAIII A 
éuigeAiin é, cÁ ha c£at)ca iiá 
cuigeAtiu. 


Adjectives. 

Enough for. 

Necessary for. 

Ready for. 

Right for. 

Thankful for. 

Good for food. 

True ftf*: ’ ’ r " *' r 1 
Suited for. 

Suitable for. 

Milk is good for you. 

It is as well for you to 

It will be too late for them to . . . 

You will be sorry for it. 

Nouns . 

Love for. r / 

Affection for. 

>r. 

for. 

Pity for. 

Covetousness for. 

Recompense for. 

Food for. 

Respect for. 

Forgiveness for. 

Desire for. 

Make room for me. 

I have a problem for you. 

Would it be any harm for me to 

go ? . ,, 

He has got an invitation tor 
T uesday . 

Verbs . 

I send for. 

I pay for. 

I go for. 

I apologise (to you) for. 

I wait for. 

I pray to . . . for. 

I prepare for. 


Liking fc 
Hatred | 
Disgusti 


tii beA£ t>o. 
éigni ■oo. 

UVlAth ótin. 

•oo. 

,6 i ocAob (■oe óionn, niAp 

geAbb Ap). 

ItlAi* 6tiu bib. 

piop oo. 

OipeAtiwAÓ Ap. {v.n.) 

OipeAifmAé t>o. 
v-tlp iuai 6 btiic bAitme, 

CÁ pé óoifi UlAlt ajac . . . 

beib pé odibeATiAC aca . . . 

bevó pé ’ua ÓAéugAb opu. 

■ r íí ' í ^ i > .-> * 

5pÁb *oo. , ^ t r / ; 

Cion Ap. 
bÁib be. 

ptiAé bo. 

Upt>A§ bo. 

Saiuíic óun. 

CúiceAifi Ap. 
biAb -óo. 

meAf Ap. 

ITÍAibeAni i. 

Oúib i. 

■Oem pbi$e 
CÁ ceipc ajaiu opc. 

Ap ifupce bom vub? 

UÁ CUipeAb pA^AbcA t (fA^CA) AÍge 

1 gcóip ti a mÁipce. 


cóip ) 
ceApc^ 
btiibed 


Cuipim pop Ap. 

DiotAim Af. 

Uéijim a ■o’iAppAró (gen). 
^AbAltU JDAp’OÚU (AgAC) 1 ’OCAob. 

Paíiaiui be. 

Stnbun óun . . . Ap pou. 
Ubbrfiuigim óun. 
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Watching for (— expecting). 

He leaped for joy. 

He ran for his life. 

What are you looking for ? 

I will repay you for all you have 
done for me. 

They laid themselves out for 
treachery and deceit. 

What will you get for your day’s 
work ? 

I would not wish it for a good 
deal. 

He was publicly prayed for. 

What do you want me for ? 

He kept the knife for himself. 

What can you do for me ? 

He was enquiring for you. 

He was running for bare life. 

He could not speak for fear. 


A5 rAipe Ap. 

T)o béim pé be n-ÁtAp. 

T)o pit pé be n-A ahaih. 

CAT) CÁ A£AC ’Á ÓUAU-OAé? 
CúiceoÓAt) be Ac a opuib ■oeAticA 
AgAC T)Om. 

t)o bulge at) Ap Am a 6 Ap An bpeAbb 
AgUp Ap An JCAbAOir. 

(Cat) a geobAip Af T)o bA oibpe f 
I CAT) A belt AgAC T)e bApp An tAe p 
Hi 6eAT)ótAinn Ap óéAT) púnc é. 

CuipeAt pé guite An pobAib é. 
CAT) T>ob* Álb beAC T)iom ? 
CoimeÁT) pé An pci An Aire (00) pem. 
Cat) T)’péA-opÁ téAnAin T)om ? 
bí pé Ag cup “oo tuAipipcq. r 
bí ré Ag pit 1 ocÁnAipce a AiibiA. 
Hi be^peAt eAjbA to bAbAipc. 


From. 

A Ill 


I conceal from. 
I defend from. 

I desist from. 


I escape from. 

I hang from. 

I loose from. 

I separate from > 

I part from ) 

He suffers from rheumatism. 

To judge from his appearance 
he was . . * . 

He fcannot distbagqish A^frpm B. 

What prevented ' him r 'from 
coming ? 

They took it from me. 

How far is it from here to 
Waterford ? 

Where are you from ? From 
Cork. 

From this forward. 


Ceibim Ap. ' 

CopnAitn Ap. 
Scuipim ( 

Sc AT) Aim Í 

íéAbuigim ó. 
néigim ó (tume). 
(Uétgtm Ap (pu-o). 
CpotAim Ap. 
ScAOibim T>e. 


- 1 1 r - 


ScApAim be (6) 

bionn ua T)AtAÓA Ag cup Aip. 
bA tóió beAC Aip 50 pAlb pé . . . 


Hi AitmgeAnn pé A tAp (peAé) b. 
CAT) A Óoipc é Ap teAÓC? 


bAineAT)Ap T)iom é. 

An pAT)A Ap po 50 pope bÁipge ? 

CAT) Ap CU (ouic) ? Ó ÓopCAlg. 


Ap po AmAt. 
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In. 


In the morning. 

In the evening. 

In Spring. 

In future. 

In his boyhood. 

In the time of Solon. 
In school. 

In this world. f> 
In heaven. 

In the sky. 

In this way. 

In some way. 

In possession of. 

In earnest. ' r " 
In the (h^ ay y) rain. 
In thie sunshine. 

In the open air. 

In the rear.* 

In front f 
In their midst. 

In my way. 

In comfort. 

In sorrow. 

In secret. 

In my opinion. 

In his power. 

In all probability. 


In single combat. 
Confidence in, trust in. 
Skilled in. 

Prolific in. 


Entangled in. 

/• in depth 

a foot 3 in height. 
A loot, -j in width 

v in length. 
Say it in Irish. 


You are in no danger. , 


I caught him in the act. 
I locked him in. 


You are just in time. 

I take in hands. 

The work you have in hands. 


Ap uiAioin. 

JUm ép&énónA. 

(Sa cpÁénótiA 
S&tl 0AppAÓ. 

Ap po pttAp; Ap po AtriAó ; peApcA. 

AgUp é ’tlA btlAÓAlll. 

be linn Sólóin. 

(^5) rcoii. 

Ap An f aoJaI po. 

Ap neAth ; pnA ptAitip. 

Ap An (fAn) ppéip. 

Ap An gcuniA po. 

Ap éuniA éipn. 

A|\ pei lb (gen.). 

■OÁ pipib. 
pé’n gcUgap. 

pé foillpe(éAiéneAih) nAgpéine. 
pé’n Aep (ppéip). 

ApoeipeA-ó. - i jjj 

Ap copAá. 

Ap a meApc ; ’iia meApc. 

Sa cplige opm. 
pé óompópo. 
pé bpón. 

A g An flop. 

(Dorn fcuAipim. 

|De péip mo éuAipime. 

Ap AóumApfnAÓumAp, sometimes) 
JDe péip •óeAllpAiih. 

(’Sé ip oóióvóe nÁ a óéile. 

Ap -ÓÁlAtb AonAip. 
lonncAoib Ap; muingin Ap. 

Oilce Ap. 
liomfiAp pé. 

1 n-AópAnn i. 

, Ap t)OirfineAp. 


Upoig, 


Ap AOipoe. 
Ap leiéeAt). 


^ Ap f AVO. 

AbAip Ap ^Aoluinn é. 
itlí oaoJaI ^íOíihc. • ' nn )' jH 
,f pníb áoh bÁogAl opc. 

CÁnAg Aip le linn a béAnCA. 
CuipeAp pé glAp é. 
ip cpÁéAmAil a tÁn^Aip. 

UógAim x>e lÁiib. ^AbAim lem Aip. 
An obAip acá it>ip lÁibAib AgAC. 


* on horseback, Ap óútAib. t on horseback, Ap béAlAib. 
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Into. 


He fell into the well. 

He burst into a laugh. 

Translate that into Irish. 

The men were transformed into 
birds. 

He flew into a passion. 

Divide the apple into two parts. 
He went into the open air. 

It developed into fever. 

They led him into believing that. . 


Cute pé tpceAó pA cobAp. 

Do pcAipc pé Ap JÁtpróe. 
Cuip SAolutnn Atp pm. 

Do •óetn étn t>e pnA peApAtb. 

CÁ11115 butte petp^e Atp. 
Dem t>Á teAó -oe’n ubAtt. 
Cuavó pé auiaó pé’n ppétp. 
CÁtnt^ pé éun éAgcpuAtp. 
CuipeAOAp Ap a fúilib 50 . 


Of. 

[See SpÁttnéAp ha ^Ae-óil^e, § 615.] 


Both of us. 

The three of them. 

Either of them. 

One of the men. 

Six of his sons. 

One of his hands. 

A friend of mine. 

A horse of mine. 

Which of the trees ? 

Out of home. 

Instead of me. 

Of one mind. 

Nouns . 

Reason of. 

Neglect of. 

Distrust of. 

Remembrance of. 

A hold of. 

Half of it. 

The rest of. 

Care of it. 

View of. 

Plenty of gold. 

Covetousness of. 

In memory of. 

The like of you. 

The majority of the men. 

People of the same trade. 
Without the knowledge of. 
There is no fear of your . . . 

A handful of the gold. 

AJman of the name of Donoghue. 
A man of great reputation. 

The people of the greatest 
wealth. 


Sinn Aj\Aon. 

A t)C|MÚp. 

CeaócAp (éitine) aca. 
Dtnite t>e pnA peapAib. 
Set peAp r»iAC *00. 
tÁtii teip. 

Caj\a -bom. 

CApAbi Itom. 

Cioca oe pti A CJ1A11 it Aib ? 
Ap bAite. 

Itn tneA-o (iotiAt>). 

Aj\ AOtl At^tieA-ó. 


pÁ6 (butt, cthp) be. 
pAttii§e t. 

Dpoó-ionncAotb Ap. 

Cutihne Ap. 

5 peim Ap. 

A teA t. 

An 6uro eite *6e. 

A óúpAnt. 
tlA*bApc Ap. 

tleApc 6tp. 

SAttinc 6ttn. 
t ^cuithne Ap. 

Do teitéro. 
popthóp n a bpeAp. 
tuóc ém-óetp’oe. 

A rAn f top t>o. 
tli oaoJaI, *otiic . . . 

bÁn a (= his) bA-óAtpe T>e’n 6p. 
peAp x>e ifitiinncip DonnóA'ÓA. 
peAp ip tnóp cÁib. 

Ha xtAotne tp nió pAróbpeAp. 
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I had no expectation of it. 

Three pounds’ worth of leather. 
I have no need of it. 

I have no doubt of it. 

I have no opportunity of doing 
it. 

There was not a man of your 
acquaintance . . . 

He is in danger of being caught. 

Adjectives. 

Guilty of. 

Fond of. 

Sure of. 

Full of. 

Desirous of. 

Made of. 

Tired of. 

Blind of an eye. 

He was afraid of the dog. 

She is the better of it. 

It was kind of you. 

Do not take it ill of me. 

Mary was jealous of her. 

The first thing of all. 

He is ignorant of Irish. 

Verbs. 

I boast of. 

I think of. 

I ask of. 

I get the better of. 

I speak of. 

I deprive of. 

I take out of. 

I make use of. 

I remind (you) of. 

Beware of the dog. 

They accused him of the theft. 
Have you heard of him ? 

He died of fever. 

What will become of me ? 

He despaired of his son’s coming. 
Have you informed him of the 
matter ? 

What do you think of him ? 


lii pAib aoii éomne A^Ani beip. 
buAÓ cpí bpúnc t>e teAéAp. 

Tli Aon £Á-ó (ppÁ'óAirm) AgAin teip. 

nit A0 11 AliipAp AgAtn Aip. 

nit A0 11 ÓAOI AgAUI Ap é’ -ÓéAHAlh. 

tlí pAlb feAp Ap c’Aitne . . . 

UÁ pé i gconcAbAipc beipte Aip. 


CionncAC le (i). 

CeAHAiiiAit Ap. 

DenftniéeAÓ t>e. 
lÁti oe. 

niiAHAiiiAib Cun. 

Dóaiica -óe. 

CopáA •óe (ó). 

Ap teAé-fúit. 

bí oa^Ia Aip poimip ah mvopA. 

1)' peApp oe í é. 
bA lílAlé u aic é. 
tlÁ có^ opm é. 
bí éAo Ap ttlÁipc óúiói. 

An 6éAt> 111-6 11Á a Céite. [uinn. 
(CÁ pé Ainbpop aó nip An n^Aot- 
- CÁ pé AineoÍAC (-oaíL) Ap aii 
( n^Aobuinn. 


mAOi-óim A|\ 

{ SmAoimm Ap (reflect). 

Ciiiriini£ini Ap (remember). 

1 piAfpuigim De (enquire). 
|lAppAim Ap (beseech). 

buA'ÓAIIll Ap. 

UpÁccAini Ap. 
bAinim oe. 
bAinim Af. 

(Deinini úpÁio *oe. 

'^b Aim tii úpAi-o Af. 

Cuipim 1 gcminne (tunc). 
SeACAin cú pém Ap An uiAopa. 
CmpeAOAp An $010 ’ 11 a Leié. 

An ^CUAbAlf upÁcc ai p ? 

Do cAitteA-ó be li-éAgcpUAf é. 
Cao éipeoéAib -óotn? 

Cuip pé a f 111 b oe a iíiac -oo úcaóc. 
Ap óuipip A 11 fcéAb 1 n-iuil 00 ? 

Ca-o é t>o theAp Aip? 

R 
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What do you think of the 
weather ? 

This book treats of . . . 

She complained of him to the 
priest. 

How shall we dispose of it ? 

It is reported of him that . . . 
She became suspicious of the boy. 
Ask the book of John. 

They took possession of. 


Cat) ip t>óió teAc ■oe’n Aimpip? 

CuipeAnn ah teAbAp po piop Ap . . 
■Oo geApÁn pi teip ah pA£Apc é. 

Cat) a •óéAtipAiiriÍT) teip ? 

CÁ pé Attiuió Aip 50 . . . 

CÓ5 pi ■opoó-Aib pAp T)0 , T1 lubtlAÓAllt 
1 App An teAbAp Ap SeÁn. 
5 AbAT>Ap peitb Ap ( 0 . 


Off. 


I let off. 

Be offl 
I take off. 

Off and on. 

Yoirai'e quite off the scent. 

He is well off. 

Take off your hat. 

The village is a mile off the high 
road. 

He fell off the Wall. . ^ t 

.**"• • ■'? '• f t f," 


ScAoitim tiAim. 

Imtig opc I Scpto r l ., 

OAinim oe. 

Anoip ip Apip. 

- ... 

Ta pé 50 mAié Ap. 

t)A11l T)ÍOC T )0 flACA. 

CÁ An cppÁiT) mite ptige 6’n 
mbóóAp móp. , / . 

j f Cuic pé •oe’n bpAVtA. 

■7 - . ,,f M ,: t • A i 1 ? /O P 'ill 


00 the alert. 

On board ship. 

On the double. 

On purpose (to). 

On the contrary. 

On condition. 

He made an attack on them. 
The house is on fire. 

Be on your guard 1 

1 trample on. 

I put on (clothes).* * 

I set on fire. * -N ■*** * < f : > 

Do not depend on others. 

It will recoil on yourself. 

We agree on that point. 

I rely on you . 

He went there on foot. 

Do not put yourself on a par 
with . . . 


On. 

Ap cinneAt. 

Ap bopt> btimjje. 

Ap a •óúbAitc. 

D’aoh gnó fótin). 

Ap An t)caoo eile -6e. 

Ap éoingilt. 

C115 pé fog a púéA. 

CÁ An cig cpé éeine. 
bí Ap t>o óoimeÁ-o I 
SabAim -oe óopAib 1. 

Cuipim umótn (opm). 

'CtiKAim ceine 00. " , ’ 

tlÁ bí A5 bpAfc Ap An bpeip AaU. 
CiocpAiA pé AbAibe ótigAr. 
CÁimít) Ap Aon Aigne (AiiiÁin) pA 
méio pin. 

Ip opc acá mo feApAiii. 

CuaiA pé Ann t>e f itibAl a óop. 
tlÁ cmp cú (puAp ip AtltJAp) « 
péin ( 1 gcomópuAp ) 
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Out 

Out of doors. 

Out of practice. 

Out oi order. 

Out of danger. 

Out of ill-will. 

He came in quite 


Of. 

Ké’n Aep. ...... >|, . < 

A(p) CAt6i£e. 

A n-opou Jaó. 

Ó bAogAt. 

A(p) miopcAip. 

CÁW15 pé ipceAÓ Agup pAoéAp Aip 
(tlÓ, 1 tl AtlAlde All CpAOÓAlp) 


out of breath.. 

Over. 


[See SpÁiméAp ha SAe-óitge, § 439.] 


Over them. 

Over- warm. 

Over the table. 

All over the place. 

Something over two yo irs. 

He leaped over the wall. 

We went over the river. 

He came over front '^raticeí.*^^ ' 
There were over 3.000 people 
there. 

He looked out over the harbour # 
I have won the victory over you] 

It is all over with him. 


Op a ^cionn. 
tló-ée. 

Op cionn au buipo. 

Ap ptiAvo ua b-Áiue. 

CoppAI’ÓeAÓC ip OÁ bllA’ÓAI». 

Oo léitn pé t>e •ópuirn An paIIa. 
CuipeAmAp An AjbA^^iionn 'oitin. 

' ÚÁinig pé AUAbb 6 ’ti bppAinnc. 
bi op cionn cpi riiite nuine Ann. 

■O'péAé pé AmAÓ pé'n ^cuaii. 

CÁ buAI’ÓCe AJTA 1 TÍ opc. , .. . 

- jcA ,-é pévó “«*■■ ' "" ' 

■juÁ a £opc peinnue. 


Through. 


Through covetousness. 

Through anger. 

Through sheer idleness. 

He could not speak through fear. 


be pAinnc. 

A(r) F e, ps- 

COpp ’OiotflAOlnlf. 

Hi tei^peA’ó eAgÍA -óo tAbAipc. 


To. 

To, expressing motion, is usually translated by one of the following : 
ro put5,.5o oci (nom.), óun {gen.), pé ’óéin (gen.), ’on (= -óo'n) 
\dat.), 50 (dat; when article is not used), 


Going to die, 

Going to bed. , . , f . 

Going to * the bad,* )(J , : !if;/ 

Going to sleep. 

Going to school. 

Going to the fair. 

Full to the brim. 

Ten minutes to three. 

To the north. 

To the south. 

According to his taste. 

To your satisfaction. 

We had the room to ourselves. 


A5 out óun bÁip. I 

A5 out a óo'otA’Á.; í >.i> no ** 1 

iAg out Ap A AllilteAp. " 

A5 out 6un coot ac a. 

A§ out Ap pcoit. 

A£ out Ap An AOnAÓ. 
tAn 50 bAppA (béAt). 

■Oeió nóimeACAÍ 6un (ponh) a cpt 
Ó Cuai-6 . 

Ó -óeAp. 

Ap a éoit. 

Cun 00 éoite. 

bi An peompA púinn péin. 
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Adjectives and Nouns . 

Like (to) you. 

Thankful to. 

Answer to. 

Able to. 

Heir to. 

Heed to. 

On a visit to the country. 

Have you any objection to my 
going down ? 


- beAC. 

bui-óeAó oe. 

Vj\eA 5 |\a Ap. 

AbAbcA Ap. 

Oigpe Ap. 

Suim i. 

Ap cuAipo pé’n dcuai6. ( 

Ap ibipce beAC mé '-óub’píop ? 


T)eAbbpACA6} 
CorthAiL ) 


Verbs • 

I speak to. 

I listen to. 

I tell to. 

I rub to. 

T ( tie to. ) 
1 | adhere to. j 
1 stick to f 
I cling to. f 
I belong to. 
t beckon t '. 

; f • ff 

I begin to. lT . 



I put a question to. 

I sell to . . . for. 

I put an end to. 

I pay heed to. 

It belongs to me. 

I give thanks to. 

I bid farewell to. 

I put a stop to. 

It seemed to me. 

I allude to. 

What happened to you ? 

Three times as much added to i*0 
I am not accustomed to it. 

He is determined to come. 

He is determined not to come. 

A horse harnessed to a sleigh. 

If he stuck to the bargain . . . 

He took to his heels. 


t^bpAim be. 
éipcim be. 
Innpim no. 
Cuimbim De. 

CeAn^lAim oe 


cU&tm-tonua B vf«> «« „„ , 
bAinim be. 


bA^pitm Ap. 



Cuipim ceipc 6un. 
■OtobAim be . . . Ap. 
Cuipim oeipeA-ó be. 

Cuipim puim i. 

Ip biom é. ' 

' bemin. \ b m*e*04 r U. 
) 5 AD Aim ^ 1 

pÁgAim pbÁn Ag. 

Cuipim cope be. 

X)Ap biom. 

(CAgpAHTI DO. 

JUpÁÓCAim Ap. 

j Cad o’im6i$ opc ? 

» Cad a bAiu duiu? 

A ópí oipeAD cupéA beip. 


nib cAiéi£e AjAm Aip. 

CÁ pé ceApAiée (cÁ ceApAite 
Ai^e) Ap éeAÓc. 

6 c. 

Aip. 
ATI 


CÁ ceApAiée Aige Ap 5A11 ceA 
CADAbbAgupcAppA pbeAtVmÁiri 
mi bí pé peApAihAÓ cun 


ihApgAI’Ó. 

CUip pé Ap ha cop Alb (mp 11A 
peAéAib). 
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He put his back to the door. 

He had 4 his hand to’ his ear. 

It fell to my lot. 

I am’getting accustomed to it. 
He was condemned to be hanged. 
Forgive (to) me my sins. 

He left it to them. . 

I leave^to^you (for decision). 
SheVas"married]to James. 
You"need"not come to work. 

He agreed’to'the proposal. 

They refused to speak. 

He refused (to) me a pound. 
They apprenticed him to a trade. 
He tried to knock down the jar. 
She was equal to the occasion. 
Do not make your complaint to 
him. . 

That is nothing to what is before 
us. . 

You are only a bungler toi hi«w 
He had no time to do any more. 

The house was close up to the 
hill. ' 

Woe to him that is down ! ;f , 

He came to meet me. 


Cuip fé a *6|\ow beif ah iroopAf. 
bi a bÁiii be ii-a óbuAif Aije. 
Cuavó fé t>e óp&titi optu. 

UÁim A 5 ceACr ifceAÓ Aip. 
DAopA*ó óuri a ópoócA é. 
niAié *óoiu itn peACAróib. § 150(c). 
D’fÁ^ fé aca é. 
pÁrAitn fúc féiti é. 

Do pófA*ó le SéAniAf b 

tlí tÁó *óuic ceAÓc óuii oibpe. 

r é 6ui s e r 1 "- . 

CUipeAT)Ap fUAf t>e tAOAipc. 

p’eici$ r é 

CuipeAOAp be ceqvo é. 

Cuip fé óuti au épúfCA 00 teAgAO. 
bA ibAi t a thAifejm Aici. 
nÁ -oem 00 geApÁn beif. 

ní li-éinnró é fiu feAÓAf a bftiib 
poitiAiun. 

níb IOIIHAU AÓ CUAfAbAn f eAÓAf é. 
ní f Aib (■o*)uÁi.n Alge Af a fcuiU 
leA-ó '-ÓéAUAlÍI. 

bi *11 ci$ buaitce r«*r lei r 

£C110C. , 

1f tuAifS a bíoiin éiof 1 

CÁ11115 fé 11U óomne. f ' 


Towards. 


He ran towards us. 

I moved towards the door. 
They went towards the sea. 
He had his back towards me. 
He was coming towards me. 


Do pié fé ’nÁp scoimie. 
DpuroeAf beif ah ivoopAf. 
CUA’ÓA’OAf 1 oufeo 11 A fAlffge. 
bi a *6 porn biotn. 
bí fé A 5 ceAÓc fém éuAipitn. 


Under. 


This book is under the table. 
They trampled them under foot. 
The ship is under full sail. 
Everything under the sun. 


CÁ Ati beAbAf fé’n iribojvo. 
^AbAtJAf t)e éorAib 101111CA. 

UÁ An bong fé LÁn ah cfeoib. 

A11 tube ptvo fé bulge ua gpéiúe. 


/> Up.j ■ = 


[See 5fÁiméA]v 

He is up (= not in bed). 

He got up on the wall. 

The cat ran up a tree. 

He went upstairs. 

He went up the ladder. 

Up to the knees. 


5Ae*óiU;e, § 437.] - 

CÁ fé ’tiA furóe. 

Cuavó fé 1 11-ÁlfOe Af All bfAbbA. 
Do pi6 Ati cac 1 ii-Áipoe 1 gcoitine 
C J1A11111. 

Cuavó fé 1 u-Áijvoe fCAigpe. 

Cuip fé ah opéinipe fUAf t)e. 

50 gbúiu. 
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With. 


Content with. 

Strict with. 

With difficulty. 

Connected with. 

With a leap. 

I bear with. 

I mix with. 

I associate with. 

I compare with 

A table laid with food and drink. 

A man with a gun. 

So it is with me.' 

That is not the case with me. 
Have nothing to do with it. 
That is exactly the way with 
■ ' rSeadm. . ■ <• 

What is the matter witlCyou ? 
He was angry with me. 

I was very much annoyed with 
him. 

Travelling, does not agree with 
me., ,&* '.ffi , yiifig/; 

They charged him w^th, it. 

Don’t interfere with me. 

I will have no more to do with 
you. J] 


SÁpcA be. 

■Ql All Ap. 

Ap éigin. 

A5 bAinc be. 

■Oe béitu. 

Cui pirn puAp be. 
puibingim. 
meAfCAitu Ap. 

■Oeinim coihbuAO Ap.be. 

Cuipitn 1 gcotliópcAf (^com^pÁit)) 
be. 

bop-o beigóe AUiAÓ ré biA* Arur 

V é -61$. 

peAp A$up gunriA Aige. 

(Ip) tUAp pin -ooth-pA. 

tli triAp pin t)oih-pA. 

tlÁ bio* Aon bAinc a£ac te^ip. 

Sin é An {íóÁbcA A5 SeAnnA. 

CAT) CÁ OpC ?" > -**'» ftff 

bi pé 1 bpeipg biom. 
bíop Ap buibe éuige. 

ni péi-ócigeAim ' bóitpeoipeAéc 
biom. 

f 'CuipeAt)Ap ’nA beiédéjJT 
11 Á bi Ag cup ipceAó opm. 
éipigim ApAC. 


Within, 

[See ^pÁiméAp ha ^Ae^ib^e, § 438.] 


Within my recollection. 

Within three days. 

Within my power. 

Within nine miles of Wexford. 

I was wiibw aft. ac$ of, felling. 


bem éuiiime. 

Ap mo 6umAp. 
bAipci^ -oem éumAp. 

1 npoppAóc UA01 míbe (pbige) do 
boc ^CApmAin. 
bA *ób^ip.t)ont tuicim. t 
• b-oS'ffÚ 


Without. 


[See SpÁiméAp iia 5 Ae*óibj;e, § 438.] 


Without the^gates. 

How shall wefmanage without 
* it ? 

They came without her. 

Witho unthinking of it. 


bApmuié t>e piiA ^eACAib. 

Cao a •óéAiipAimit) ’nA éA^muip 

. (S An *) f 

CÁnjjA’OAp ’nA li-éAgmuip. 

5 An cunimeAth Aip. 
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PART IV. 

VOCABULARY. 


Abandon, v., cpéigim, vn., -me, 
-pine; éipigim . . . Af, fCAO- 
Aim . . . t>e, vn., fCAo; fÁg- 
Aim, cui pirn fUAf oe. 

able, a., ÁbAbcA (Ap); i n-Ann ; Ap 
^tno) tumAf ; if féioip be. 

able-bodied, a., Acpumn eAó, gif., 
-mge. 

abroad, Ap bAibe. 

absorb, v pbugAim. 

abstinence, cpopcA-ó, -avó, tn. 

(fasting) ; meAf ApAt c, -a, /. 
abundant, a ., pbmppeAÓ, 
abuse violently, v., cugAim aJai'ó 

UA 1UUC Agllf tlÁ IttAOpAI Ap. 

accommodation, n., cóip, -ópA(é), 
/• 

accompany, u., cionnbACAim, vw., 
-CAtl . ,, ()j , 

accomplish* v. , oemim, vn., ■oóau- 

Atb. 

accord ; of his own — , uai* 6 féw. 
according to, *oe péip {with gen.) \ 
— as, oe péip mAp. 
accordingly, adv., oÁ péip fin. 
account, n„ cúnuAf, -Aip, tn. ; to 
give an account of, cpÁóc do 

■ÓéAUAth Ap. 

across, prep., cpeAfiiA (with gen.). 
act, if., gnioth, -a, npl., -tiiAptA, tn. 
actively, adv., gí> oíóeAbbAó, 50 
pAoépAé. 

acute, a. (sharp-witted), .jgéAp- 
óúifeAó, gsf ., -i£e. 
address, v., beAnnuigim op... 
adopt, v„ CAppAigim 6u£aiu, vn., 

CAppAC. 

advantage, n., buncÁipce, /., 
cAipbe, /. Cao CAgAnn Ar? 
What advantage has been de- 
rived from it ? 


advantageous, a., CAipbeAó, gsf., 

" 1 S e - 

advertisement, n., pógpA, tn. 
advice, coihAipbe, npl., -e&t&,f. 

affair, puo, -a , npl., -aí; ní*ó, 

npl., neite ; pcéAb, tn. 
affairs, state of — , pcéAl, -éib, tn. 
affect, v .. use buijim. 
affection, n. t cion, -eAnA, tn. {fol- 
lowed by Ap). 

affectionate, a., gpÁ-óihAp, gsf. 9 
-Aipe. 

afraid, a., I am afraid, CÁ eAgbA 
opm ; \y eAgAb b\om ;op bAoJ- 
aIa6 (50). 
again. Apif. 

Aghadoe, n., Aóa’ó Deo. 
agile, a., tu^ihAp, gsf. t 
agility, n., but, -a, m. J ^ 
agitbfté,//'; i^pfvAim/b.w., iApj\Aró 
ago, adv., 6 foin. 
agree with, v., péi’óuijim, vn., 
-ceA 6 (be). 

agreeable, a., bog, cneAfUA. 
air, n., Aep, Aeip, tn . ; gAot, gAoite, 
f. • fpéip, -e, f. : into the open 
air, fé'n Aep, pé’n ppéip. 
air, v.. cugAitn gAot 00. 
alas! mo ópeAÓ, mo bpón, mo 
tpA*, -jpb. 

alert, on the— , Ap a (=his) loogAin. 
all, go béip ; at all, 1 n-Aon 6op. 
ál^íáiidé; WJ/útíé tTéÁ'rbuAf, tn. 
allow, v ., leigim, vn., -me ; beog- 
Aim, vn., -Ainc (00). 
allude, v., CAgf Aim . . . o»; vn., 
CAgAipC. 

ally, n., cAbApéóip, -ópA, npl., \, 
tn. 

almost j adv., beAgiiAÓ, 11Á6 móp. 
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alone, a.. I am — , cÁun im aouap ; around, ciméeAbb (with gen.); 


cÁim biom péin. 
already, adv ., óeAna. 
alphabet, Aibgicip, -rpe,y. 
amend, v., •oeipigtm. 

amuse, — amusing himself, Ag 
imijic *00 péin. 

ancestor, #»., pirmpeAp, -ip, tn. 
anecdote, n., pcéAb, -éib, npl. t 
-bcA, tn. 

anger, n., peAp$, peipge, f. 
angrily, adv., 50 peAp^AÓ. 
anguish, #»., cpiobbóit), -e, /. ; 

cry of — , obA^ón. 
annals, n., AiinÁbA, -6, /. 
annual, pA mbbiA'óAin. 
answer, n., ppeAgpA, -^ApóA. #//. 
anvil, #»., inneoin, -oha, f. 
anxiety, ft., buAróipc, -•óeApú*, 
/., imfmiom, -a, m. 
aperturé; pobb', pwibb; tn. 
apiece, *o o il peAp ac„ 0 U( ^ r/ 
apparatus, »., gbéAp, -éip, m . ; 
»//., -eAmiA. 

apparition, cAi-óbpe, ///>/., 

-peAÓA, -pi, -peAmiA,/,; pAiiiAib, 
-tfibA,/. ; pppit), -e,/. 
appearance, #*., cpufc, -o£a, m. ; 
cpoc, -a, tn. ; •oeAbtfVAm, -Airii, 
tti. (-oeAbpAih) ; cum a, npl., 
cumfeA ,/. 

appetite, n., ^oibe, tn. and /. 
apprehension, eAgtA, tn. and f. 
apprentice, ppmcípeAó, -15, 
m. ; buAÓAibb, -Abb a, pi., -i, ///. 
approach, v., ’oeinvw -Apfesvpuvpimf . 
be. 

arch, n., púib, -e, /. 

Ardee, w., Aé-pepoiA’ó. 
argument, AigneAp, -nip, tn. 
arise, v., éipigim, vn., éipge. 
arm, bÁiii, -itiie, npl., a, /. 
bAóbA, -itn,/. 

arm-pit, n., ApcAibb, -Aibbe,/. 


ciméeAbb Ap (around on), 
arrange, cuipim 1 -ocpeo ; pocAp- 
ttigmi, vn., -ugA*6. 
arrangement, n., péróceA^, -ig, 
piApugA'ó, -uigée, tn. 
arrow, n., gÁinne, /. ; pAigeAt>, 
'5*>e, /. 

artisan, n., peAp oibpe, tn. 
artery, cuipbe, Anri; «/>/.*; ^ 

All 11 a , /. 

as, ó tÁpbA (since) ; A^up (at same 
time); as big as, óorii móp be 
(Asup) ; Ó, mAp (= since, be- 
cause). 

ashes, «., buAiépeA'ó, -prfv m. ; 

ashy-pale, a., use t>a t •oub biAt. 
aside, 1 beAt-cAOib. 
ask, v., piAppuigim (*ye),*<bn., f -inge > 
(a question) ; lAppAim (Ap), vn., 
-Avó (a favour), 
aspiration, n., *oóéAp, ^Aip, tn. 
.assemble, tv opmnmgrm. 
assert, v., x>eipim, vn., pÁ*ó. * 

assist, v., póipim, vn., pdipjfcw 
(takes Ap), CAbpuigim be, curo- 
igim be; May God assist me, 
Dia biotn, 

assistant, n., con^AncAi-óe, npl., 
-•óée, tn. 

assistance, »., conpiAm, -Aim or 
-gAiiCA, tn, 

association, n., cumAnn, -Ainu, m. 
assurance, •oeimmugA'ó, -uigée, 
tn. 

astray, Amú ; go — , céigim Amú ; 

lead — , cuipim Amú. 
atom, cAiénín, m. 
attack, v., cugAim pé; cu^im 
(•oeinim) pogA pé. 
attempt, lAppAéc, -a,/. 
attempt, v., cuipim 6un ; cugAim 

pé ; cugAim lAppAóc Ap. 

attention, «., puim, -e,/. 
attitude, in an attitude of prayer, 
tióp *ouine Ag AbcugA*. 
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author, n., pcpibneoip, -ópA, pi., 

- \ , nt . ; ug-oAp, -Aip, iw. 

Autumn, n., pogihAp, -Aip, w. 
avoid, v., peAónAitn, tin., -óawc, 
CtlA'Ó. 

award, v., bpontiAiin, cu^Aim. 
awful, a., tiAébÁpAc, gsf., -Aige. 
awl, n„ meAiiAifee, tn. 
axe, n., ptiAg, -a, f. 

Bacillus, n., bAÓAibblri, ttt. 
back, n., •opom (opium), -a, w/J.. 
-ahiia, w. 

back, adv., éAp u-Aip. 
bag, -it., mÁbA, tn.’, a small , 
mÁibíri, tti. 

band (a company), tt., compbAÓc, 
-a, nt. ;■ burbéAn, -•óne, /. 
band (a girdle), n. t cpiop, cpeApA, 
tn. 

bank (of a river, etc.), n., pope, 
-tii pc, tn . ; bpu£ó,>r*ft4y rAti 
m. A ; , "<* . ;■ 

bank (a money — ), bAiinc(A), nt. 

banshee, beAii pvbe, /. 

bare,i/., noócA(ig)im, tw., tiofccA-ó. 
bargain, n. , mApgA'ó, -Ai’b, 

-Ai-óe, w. 

bark (of a dog), n., gbAin, -a, tn. ; 

AlilApCAp, -Aip, m. 

barony, n., bApúncAÓc, -a, f. 
barrack, n., beApAic. 

Barry, *oe t)AppA. 
bat (animal), n., pciAéÁr» beAÓAip, 
gen., pciAÚÁm — , tn. 
beads, a rosary — , pAippiti, w . M 
beard, n.. péApóg, -óige, npl., 

beast, n., beiéi’óeAé, -ig, tn. 
beautiful, a., Ábmnn, gsf., Áibne, 
mAipeArúAil, -aiúía; jciaííiaó, 
-Aige. 

beauty, n., ÁibneAÓc, - a , f. 
become of, v., imcigim Ap, i m., 
imóeAóc. 


bed, n., beAbA*ó, beAbéA (beApA), 
npl., beAbtAÓA, /. 
before, adv., óeAUA. , 
beggarmaii, n., bACAÓ, -Aig, tn. 
beggarwoman, n., beAU piubAib,/. 
begin, v., copmiigim, cpomAim, 
luigim, oípigim, all followed 
by prep. Ap. 

beginning, «., copmigA’b, -ingte. 
beguile, v., meAbbAim. 
bellows, n., buibg, tn. 
bend, v., búbAim, cpomAim. 
benefit, n., CAipbe, tn. and f. 
bequeath (to), v., pÁgAim . . . At; ; 

vn., pÁ^Airic, pÁgÁibc. 
beyond, prep., tAp. 
bier, w., cpó^Api -Aip, tn, 
bicycle, «., poéAp, -ip, m. 
bid, i>., optnngim . . .00; oeip- 
im . . . be. 

bird, <««, <?". 

HDríí^bAice, tn . ; a young < — , ge'app- 
^ ^*ca 6, -Aig, tn. ' '* fH ' : ' ’ ' ^ 

bishop, n., eAfbog, -tnz;. tn. 
bitterly, adv., 50 fuigeAÓ. 
blackcap, »., 'OiAipmíii íliAbAÓ. 
blacksmith, n., gAbA, gen. id. or 
■Ann, npl., jjAibne, tn. 
bleat, v., méibim, vn., -beAó or 
-beA*ó. 

blight (potato), oub, ouib, m. 
blind, a., oAbb, gsf., oAibbe. 
blind, v. -oAbbAiiii. 
blindness, OAibbe, f. 
blood, it., pu ib, pobA, /. ' 

. rr. bloody dge ; 

•oeApg, gsf., -oeipse. 
blossom, n., bbÁé, -a, pi., -ah ha, 
m. 

blow, n., buibbe, tn. 
blow, v., péioim. 
board. clÁp, -Áip, pi., cbÁpAÓA, 
tn.) on — , Ap bopo. 
boatman, n. t bÁ-oóip, -ópA, npl. , 

-ipi, tn. 
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body, n., cobAnn, cobnA, ds., 
coÍawo, pi., cobnA. 
boil, v., beipbigim, vn ., -iugAT>, 
puóAitri, vn., -a-6. 
boiling, Ap piutAig. 
bone, n., cnÁih, -a, m. 
border, n., imeAbb, -ibb, m . ; 

imeAbb-bopo, -buipo, m. 
bordering (on), a , ceopAncAó 
(be), imeAtÍAó. 

both . . . and, i-oip . . . Aj;up; 
— houses, An -OÁ tig : both of 

US, fltin A|AAOtl. 

bound, v., béimiin, vn ., béimc, or 
-eA'ó. 

boy, »., buAÓAibb, -AbbA, npl . , -i, 
m. ; 5A|\ytMi, -thn, m. 
branch, n., géAg, ^éige,/. ; cpAob, 

-ibe^ tlpji , -AÓA, y, , , 

brat, n., oAibcin, m. 
brave, a., cAbtriA; cpó-ÓA; *oáha, 
tneiyneAtiiAib. 
break, v., b pi pi m. 
break- water, ciop-copAnlcA, /. ' 
breast, bpÁgAio, -e, f., (or bpÁgA,' 
Aig-oe; bpobbAÓ, -Aig, 
m. ; utc, otd&, m. 


brother, n., -oeApbpÁtAip, -tAp, m. 
brow, use gpUA-ó, -ai te,/., éAt)Ati, 
-Ain, m. 

bugle, n., pcoc, -uic, m. 
build, t/., cógAim, cuipim pUAp 
(cig), -061111111 (neA-o). 

bulk, coipc, -e, /. ; pbeipc, -e 
(= bulky man). 

bull, n., cApb, cAipb, m. 
bundle, n., -oopnÁn, * -Áiti, ; 

beApc, beipc, m. ; ceipcbin, m • 
burden (of song, etc.), pope, puipe, 
m. ; (load) tiAbAó, -Aig, pi., 
-Aige, tit, 

burn, v., bApAim ; -oóigim ; hoip- 
cim. 

bury, ctnpim, vn., cup. 
bush, n., cop, cuip, npl., -tA, m. 
busily engaged, (so^'-o-dtpAécAÓ, 
gsf., -Aige ; bpuioeAtriAib ; 
gnótAÓ. 

busy, adj. t 50 gnátAó. 

, 1 buft end, n., *oopu-túb, ctiib, m. 
butter, n., im; e, tn. • • r 
button, n.l ciiAipe, nil rf 


breeze, »., beoitne, /. 
brewing, im., bpútcgAib. 
briar, «., -opipbeAc, -tig, m., 

vVreoS' f; 

bribery, n., bpeAb, bpeibe, f. 
bridge, n., opoiteA-o, -ro, m. 
brigandage, n., 5010, 500A, /. ; 
pobÁib, Ál,A, J. 

bright, a., ^eAb, gsf., $ibe ; pobAp- 
tiiAp, -Aipe (giving light), 
brilliant, ^bqnppAó, g$f. t t ;^ige ; 

^léigeAt, gsf., -ibe'. 
bring, v., cugAim (tiom), vn., 
CAbAipc; beipim (biom). 


Cabin, n., bótÁn, -Ám, m. 
cackling, n., ^ÁgAplAé, -Aige, f . ; 

SpÁ^gAib; jpá^aUaó. 

Caha, the Caha mountains, pbéib- 
ce CeAÓAinn. 

calculate, v., Áiprfiim, vn., ÁipeAth. 
calculation, n., ÁipeAih, -lib, nu 
call, n., ^bAo-ó. -1-6, m. 

call, v., gbAO’óAim, vn., ^ÍAO-óAé. 
The stem is frequently spelled 
^bAO-buig-. 

calm, adv., 50 min mÁnbA; cu in. 
candle, n., coinneAl, -nle, /. 


broad, be At An, gsf., beitne ; 

minded, pAippmg, e. 
bronze, n., ppÁp, ppÁip, m. 
brooch, n., biopÁn, -Ám, m. 
broom, n., pciiAb, -Aibe, /. 


candlestick, n„ coinnbeoip, -a, m. 
cane, n., pbAicin, m. 6* /. 
capacity, «., mental capacity, 
éipnn Aigne ; a person of his 
capacity, -oume -OÁ fAgAp. 
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captive, n., bpAige, npl., -goe, 
tn. ; bpAigoeÁn -eÁin, tn. 
capture, v ., beipim . . . Ap, uw., 
bpeit. 

car, n., upucAib, beAó, npl., -bi, f. 
care, n., Aipe, 

care, take care of, uugAim Aipe 
oo; care for = like, if wiAit 
biom. 

scarol, r v., cAtiAim, vn., caucaih. 
carry, v., iomép&im, vn., loméAp; 

beipim, vn., bpeit. 
carry off, beipim . . . be; 
fciobAim. 

-'t cástle, n., CAipbeÁn, -Áw, tn. ; 
cúipc, -e, /. 

catch, beipim Ap (by, Ap). 
Catechism, n., CeAgAfc Cpiopc- 

v>/:> ■- •" ' ( '- 

Catholic, n. or a., CAicibiceAÓ, 
-ig. vn. ; CACoibiceAÓ, -ig, tn. 
cattle, n., beAtAVÓeAÓ, -ig, tn. 
cause, v., beipim .. oo ; cmp* 
im . . 4ti A5 ; cuipim lAÓAbbAp; 
fé noeÁp (. . .00). 
cause, «., cúif, -e, npl., gatiha, 
/. ; fÁé, -a, npl. t Aim a, m. 
cavalry, n., CApAibb, mApcAig, 
npl. ; lUApcfbuAg. -Aig, tn. 
cave, «., pbiiAif, -e, pi., -eAtiiiA, 

; 11 Aiiii ,/. 

cavern, n., UAitii, uaiíia, f . ; 
pbuAif, -e, /. 

cease, v., coifcnn, vn., cope; 

fCAOAim . . . oe, vn., pcAO. 
ceiling, H. f pp AgéAéA (npl.),f. 
census, n., ÁipeAtii, -iih,.M. 
centre, n., bÁp, t£i fa ni. : ? 
century, n. f Aoif, -e, /. 
certain, a., Áipigte, éigm ; oeim- 
mgéeAé, -Aige (sure), 
chair, n. t cAéAoip, -peAÓ, /. 
challenge at throwing = I wil^ 
throw with. 

champion, bAoó, 01c, npl,, 
-016 and -pA, tn. 


chance, by — , use éÁbA. 
chance = opportunity, caoi, pi., 
~te,f. ; bpeit,/. (of, Ap). 
change, v. t Atpuigim ; cbAotbAim ; 
mAbAipcigim. 

change, n., AépugA*ó, mAbAipc. 
chant, v ., CAriAim, vn., -caiu. 
chapel, «., féipéAb, -éib, tn. ; cig 
pobAib, tn. 

charge, v., use pcAOibeAt ipceAt, 

1 rneAfc. 

charger, n., ©a6, ei6, tn. 
charitable, a., CApéAmiAÓ, gsf., 
-Aige. 

chatter, v., his teeth were chatter- 
ing : bi A f 1AcbA Ag bu AbA’Ó Ap 
a óéibe. 

check, v., coifcim* vm0 cofc ; 
cuipim cofc be. 

cheek, n., pbuc, pbuice, /. ; gpuA*, 
-Aite, /. (upper part), 
chest. 11., cbÁp oóca, w. ; jióc* -a, 

\ ■' ■'-* -M ' ■ -/«• --‘'O 

• chicken, «., picm, tn. 
chief, n., pbAió, -a£a, tn ; cpiAt, 
-Ait, npl.t -a, tn. ; mAit, -e, tn. 
(used tn plural). 

chieftain, n., CAOipeAÓ, -ig, npl., 
-i§, tn. 

child, n., pÁipce, m. ; beAnb, 
beinb, npl., -aí, m. 
chill, a., fUAp, gsf., fUAipe. 
chimney-piece, n. f cbAbpAt, -Aig, 
tn. 

chin, «., pmeigin, tn. ; pmeig, -e, 

PU s,f. 

choice, n., -n, pi., -§»ia, /. 

óhoOSe, - p. t i glAcAi hi ' WAp pog a ; 
cog Aim. 

Christian, n. t CpiopcAitie, npl., 
6te , m. 

Christian, a., CpiofCAiiiAib, gsf., 
-mbA. 

Christmas, «., noobAig, bAg, f. 
church, «., póipéAb, éib, tn. ; cig 
pobAib, tn . ; ceAmpAbb, -AibL 
(Protestant, usually); cibb, -e,/. 
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churchyard, poibig, -e, //., -i, /. 
churlishness, n., T>oióeAbb, -ibb, m. 
churning, vn., a$ T>éAnAih cuij- 
inne. 

circular, a., cpuirm, gsf., -e. 
circulation; in — , Ap piubAb. 
city, n., CAóAip, -ópAó, npl., 
-épAÓA, /. ; bAibe móp, m . ; pi., 
-bee mópA. 

clap, v., buAibim, vn -aía* 6. 
class, n., •opeAm, -a, m. ; pAiig, 
-a (school), m. 

clear, n., gbAii, gsf., ^ÍAitie ; béip, 
gsf, e; poibéip, gsf., -e. 
cleave, v., pcoibcim, vn., pcoibc, 
or -e&i). 

cliff, n. f pAibb, -e, npl., -e, or 
-eAóA, f. ■ 't ,\ 

close by, i bpíop-AéóumAipeAór. 
closely, adv., 50 géAp. 
clothing, éA-oAé, -ai§, m. 
cloud, n., pcAtriAbb, -ibb, nt. ; ué^b. 

tiéib, npl., -ca ,/m. 
coal, gtiAÍ, -Aib, m. 
cock, coibeAÓ, - 1 $, m. 
coffin, n., cothpA, -mi, /. 
cold, n ., ftiAóc, -a, m. 
cold, a., puAp, gsf., puAipe. 
collect, n., cpumnigim; bAibigim: 
cnuApuigim, vn., cnuApAÓ. 
combat, n., coiiheApcAp, -Aip, m . ; 

CpOIT), -006, f. 

combed, pp., cíopéA. 
come, v., cAgAim, vn., reAóc. 
come about = happen, 
come across =. meet r , , ; _ 
comely, a , mAipeA t, gsj., -Ai£e. 
comfortable, a., con.pojvoAé, gsf., 
-Aige; cotmbÁipceAÓ,£ r s/'., -ci£e 
(= snug, etc.) ; peApcAip, gsf. ; 
-e. 

commander, cApcAen, -Aein, m. 
commence, v ., copnuigim Ap ; 
bui§im aj\ * oipi^im Ap ; cpotn- 
Aim Ap. 


common; in — , 1 gcoicóeAticAÓc- 
compact, a., ceAtm, gsf., cemne. 
company, n., cuioeAéCA, -u, 
cuaIIaóc, -a, f. 

comparison, »., compApÁio, -e, /. 
compel, v., cuipim . . * iaóaU, 
(féAéAitic) Aip. They wer 
compelled : •ooV éigeAti oóib. 
compete, v., réigim 1 ^cotnóprAf 
be. 

competent, a., cuipgiotiAó, gsf., 
-Aige. 

complete, v., cpíoónuigim. 
complete, a. (for time), use pbÁn. 
completely, adv., 50 gbAti,. }s; 
complexion, n.. pnuA*, -ai* 6, m. ; 

or use pbuc, etc. 
compute, v., Áipthm^rfm^fÁtp^^- 
comrade, n., *oAbcA, m. 
conceal (from), v., ceibim (Ap), 
vn., ceibc; cuipim j bpobAó ; 
— myself, céigim 1 bpobAó. 
conceit, n., eipge '1 ii-Á\p-p^ 
concert, «., cuipm ceoib, ^ 
condescend to, use cbAOifnm be. 
condition, comgeAbb, -£ibb, m. 
condition (= plight), n., cum a, /. ; 

p*oéc, -eAócA, m. 
confidence, «., lonncAoib, -e, /. 
(in, Ap). 

confirmation, in — of that : *oÁ 
óotiiApéA pom pém. 
confirmed by oath, pé bpig ha 
mioim. 

confusion, n., meApbAbb, -Aibb, m. 
congested, a., ceAnncuigde ; pub- 
cAi^t'e. J . Jr! 

Congregation (= Religious So- 
ciety), Opt), thpt», m. 

congregation, n., pobAb, -Ail, m. 

Connaught, n., Cotihaóca; gen., 
CotuiAóc; dai., ComiAÓCAib,/. ; 
Cúige ContiAóc ; a native of — , 
COTinAÓCAÓ, -aij^, m. 
connected with, a bAitieAim be. 
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consecration, n., coifpeA^A, f. 
consent, n., with — , x/Aon-coib. 
consent, v., coibigim (to, 6 tin), 
consequence; it is of no conse- 
quence to me, if cuwa *6om ; 
in — of, iUAp geAbb Ap. 
consider, v ., bpeiónigim, vn ., 
iugA-ó; meAfAtm, vn., tneAf. 
Wnen followed by an adjective 
. u$e ip ... be; if fUAp biom 
é, I consider it cold, 
considerably, adv., 50 móp. 
consist, v., use if. 
conspire (with), v., cAbpuigim he. 
contemporaries, n., buóc (a) pé. 
continént, a., tnóp-éíp, -e, /. 
continue, v., teAiiAim Ap, vn., 
teAnAthAinc ; pAUAim A5, vn., 
'fA11AtW4íinc ! . f f ‘ ’ 

contract (draw in), v., cpApAim. 
convenience, n., Áife, /. 
convenient, a. (= at hand), 01 pe- 
AmnAó, gsf, -Aige. 
co-op&tóte, v. , f co th -01b pigi tfi , v n. > 

iugA- 0 . 

co-operation, n., corfijbÁipceAéAf, 
-Aif , m. ; coiti-oibpiugA'ó. 

Cork, n., CopcAig (CopcAÓ), -e,/. 
cork, n., cope, -uipc, npl., -ahha, m. 
corn, n., ApbAp, -if, m. 
corpuscle, n., cuippin, m . ; blood- 
corpuscles, omppini pobA. 
corrupt, v., cpuAibbigim. 
cost price, n., céAoóop cup, -if, m. 
cosy, a., feAfCAip, gsf., -ipe. 
country, n., cíp, -e, npl., cíopéA, 
/. ; country (a district, an es- 
tate), -oufcAig, -e, or ■óúi tte,f . ; 
(as opposed to town), ciiAfc, 
-Ai te,f. ; open — , niAóAipe, m. 
couplet, n., beAÓ-beAnn, -a, /. 
course (a track), n., bop^, btnpg, 
m . ; fcpiob, ibe, /. 
course, of — , m^ó nÁ6 lon^tiA'ó ; 

JA 11 AlflfAf. 

cove, n., ^AbAiUii niApA, m. 


cover, v., cbu ib-oii igmi, vn., -t>a 6. 
covet, v., fAuncuigim. 
covetous, a., pAnncAá, gsf., -Aige. 
crash, v., pbAopcAini, pAobAim. 
creature = thing (36). 
credit (‘tick*), n., cÁip-oe /. 
creeping (= crawling), f nÁihgAib. 
creepy, use gen . of tiAigneAf. 
crescent moon, coppÁti geAbAige. 
crevice, n., cuAf, -Aif, m. 
crime, n., coip, -e, pi., copfcA,/. ; 
peACA*6, w». 

cringing, búcÁil, -ÁbA, /. 
crooked, a., cAm, gsf., -ime; 
cAtnéA; búbtA. 

cross, v., céigim cpeAftiA (fcAp). 
cross, cpof, -ife, /. ; cpoó, -iée, 
/. ; Way of the Cross, Uuptif da 
cpoife. 

cross-road, «., cpofAipe, m. ; cpof- 

bótAf, m. 

crouch, v., cpomAim. 

1W : v,* ?•' JJ/ . ; # -'Oln 

Crow, «., ppéAÓAn, (( jf 

crow, v., ws* gtAO’óAim, vn., -a6. 
crucifix, n., cpof, oipe, npl., -a, /. 
crush, v., bptngim, vn., -úgA*ó. 
cry (weep), v., goibim, vn., 50b. 
cry of pain, tiAbb, tiAibb, m. ; 

tiAibb, -e, pi., eA&A, /. 
crystal, n., glome, f. 

Cuchulain, n., CúóubAi nu, gen., 
ConóubAnin, m. 
cuckoo, cua 6, ciiAiée, f. 
cultivate, v., fAotptiigim, vn., 
, 

cure, n., beigeAf, -if, in. 1 
cure, v., leige^f’Aiui, vn., beigeAf. 
curly, a., OAfCA. 
curse, n., eAfCAine, /. 
custom, n., nóf, -óif, npl., -a, or 
-ah 11 a, m. ; béAf, -a, npl., -a, m. 
Custom House, Cig An Cufctnm. 
cut off, bAimm *oe, vn., bAinc. 
cutting to pieces, v., peAuuAim 
(= flaying). 
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Daily, a., bAefceAiiiAib, gsf., -HiIa. 
dainty, «., pógiiibAp, -Aip, pi., 
-Aipci, tn. 

dam, n., mÁé&ip, mÁéAp, pi., 
inÁ'épeAÓA, f. 

Dane, n., boóbAin.Aó, -ai§, tn. 
dangerous, a., conncAbApcAé, 
gsf., -Aige; bAogaUé, gsf., 
-Aige. 

dark, a., -oopóA. 

darkness, n., -oopóA-OAf, -Air, tn . ; 
01-66 e, /. 

date, n., bÁ -oe’n ihi ; t>aca, m. 
Dathy, n. f DÁ16Í, tn. 
daughter, mgeAu, -me, npl., 
-a, -a6a. 

day, IÁ, bae, ds., tó, pi., bAe- 
ceAncA, or 1 ac 6 a, ; St. John’s 
— , £éil (bÁ féibe) SeAgÁm. 
daybreak, at, be b-éipge Ue. 
deafness, n., AbbAi6ip, -e, f. 
deal, good — ; a bÁn t>e. 
death, h., b&p, -Aip, m. ; 

tn. v 

debate, n., conppói-o, -e, pi., f. 
debris, n. f -opabfuigeAbb, -itt, tn. 
deceit, n., cAbAoip, -e, /. 
deceive, v ., meAttAim. 
deep, a., *ooimin(n), gsf., -time, 
deep-toned, bÁn-^bópAó, gsf., 
-Aige. 

defile, beA|\uA, -u, /. 
degrees, by — , 1 ivoiai6 aj\ hoiai 6. 
delighted, a., use AoibneAp, AiceAf, 
A6Af Ap; geAÍ-gÁipiceAé. 
delightful^ Aoibitm, gsf., -bne. - 

demand, v éibigim, vn., -biiigA6 
and -beAih. 

demonstrate, use show. 

den, n., pbuAip, -e, pi, -cahua, /. 

depart, v ., imtigim, vn., iméeAóc; 

SbuAipim, vn., -eAóc. 
departed, n., =z dead, 
depend on, v., cÁim a§ bpAé Ap; 
CAbpAltll CAOlb. 


deploying, part., A5 -oeigibc aihaó 
deportment, «., iomÓAp, -Aip, tn. 
deprive, v., bAimm (of, -oe). 
descend, v., cuipbi(n)5im, vn., 
cuipti(n)5 or cupbAc, céigim 
flop ; CAgAim AHUAf. 

descendants, cbAnnmAicne, f. 
desire, n., miAii; méme, mi ah a, 

/. and tn. 

desist, v., pcA-pAim . . . -oe. ’ 
despatch, v., cuipim, vn., ctip. ** f 
desperado, n., péic, gen. id. npl, 
péicí, tn. 

destitute of, pobAtb 6 , gsf., poitifie. 
destroy, v., mibbim. 
destruction, n., éipbeA6, -ig, tn. 
detachment (of soldiers^ n, Ap- 
ril Ait, -aXa, j 1 . * 1 ' 

detail, in — , cpit> flop, 
detective, use buóc ctiAp-OAig. 
determine v., ceApAim. 
y detest, v., There is npjtjMag/ I ib 
détest more, t|íb éinpí^ip. bugA 
opm-pA (biom). 

devise, v ., He could devise no plan, 
ni pAib Aon cpeipc Aige. 
devour, v., AbpAim ; 161m, tin., i6e. 
devout, a., x>ia6a, -oia^ahca, -oeAg- 
ihóvoeAó. 

dew, -opúóc, -a, tn. 
difference, n., *oeifpigeAóc, -a, /. 
different, a.; éA^pAtliAib, gsf., -ihbA 
(be); ni b-iouAnn. 
difficulty, *oua6, -ai6, tn. 
dig, v., potiiApAim, vn., poiiiAp. 
dinner,^ w,,. ^jnnéAp, -é^ip, or 
-éapA, in. 

dint; by — of strenuous efforts, 
be neApc cpuA6-fAo£Aip. 
direct, v., cpeoptngim. 
direction, in the direction of, pé 
6ém, 1 -ocpeo, 6un, all followed 
by gen. case. 

disappear, céigim (pc emu 1111) Ap 
pA6Apc ; imtigim. 
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discover, v., geibim ahiaó, •oeuiini 
atuaó ; éím. 

discrimination, n., bpeiteAihAn- 

CAf, -Aip, m. 

discuss, v., cuipim cpé óéile. 
disease, n., aicí-o, -e, pl., -i. /. 
disgrace, Aitip, -e, /. 
dismount, 0., cuipli(n)gim, vn., 
ctnpli(ti)g or ctiplAc; CAgAm 
AntiAp. 

disobedient, a., eApmhAl, gsf., 

-ihlA. 

dispel, v., pcAipim. 
dispirited, use cnÁitce. 
disposal, «., leave it to my own 
disposal, pÁg púin pém é. 
disputing, n., ÁiceAih, -cith, m. ? 
distinctly, adv., 50 poiléip. ' 
distinguish between, v ., Aiéri(i§)im 
. . . tAp ... 

distribute, v., poinnim Ap, vn., 
poirmc. 

distribution, lkA6'6\!íVnA(ig"), T /.' 

(== unfair distribution), 
district, ceAimcAp, -Aip, m. ; 
■otitAiJ, -e, or -011166©, f . ; Dis- 
trict Councillor, coiiiAipleAé 
ceAimcAip. 

divide . . . among, v., poirmim 
. . . voip, vn., poumc. 
division (of an army), n., btiró- 
eAtm, --ótie, npl., -*011©, /. (37). 
document, pÁipéap, -éip, vn. 
dog, n., gA-óAp, -ip, vn. ; mAopA. 
m. 

doubt, n., AinpAf, -Aip, vn. 
down, n., clútri éAti. cltiiih — , ,^ r 
drag, i/.y CAppAi(tr)gim, On., CAjV- 
pAC, fUAtAim. 
dream, CAi*6p©Aih, -iih, tn. 
dried, a., 1 n-oipc. 
drink, n., -oeoó, t)ije, /. 
drive, v., ciomÁinim, t/n., ciom- 
Áinc or cotuÁinim. 
drop, n., bpAon, aoiti, npl., -a, m. 
drop, v., pilim, vn., -eA -6 or pile. 


drown, v., bÁ*ÓAim. 
drunken, a., ineipce. 
dry, v., cipimigim, ciopmmgim 
Dublin, n., t)Aile Á6a CliAé. 
duck, n., Ia6a, -iin, /. 
due = owing to: %nay often be 
turned by mi ’p eA, b> ip é . . . 
during, prep., Ap peA-ó, 1 pit, 1 
gcAiáeAih ; all followed by gen. 
case. 

dust, n., -oeAiniAd, -m§, m . ; ceo, 
ceoi§, npl., ceotA, vn. 
duty, n., gnó, -ó6a, vn. 

Eager, a., •oípcipeAÓ, gsf., -ige. 
eagerness, w r , -oiogpAip, -e, /. ; 

plop. t 

eagerly Í adv., 50 poimthAp. 
ear, n., cliiAp, -Aipe, /. 
early, adv., go rno6. 
earn, v., cuillim, vn., -leAtp, 
earnest, a^, púdpAócAÓ, gsf., : Aig^ ; | 
easy, ft., pocAip, gsf., pocpA; 
pmpipce. 

echo, itiacaIIa, vn. 
edge, n., use bptiA6, -ai6, npl., -a, 
m. ; pAobAp, -Aip, vn. (= cutting 
edge). 

edifying, a., ■oeAg-pomplAÓ, gsf., 
-Alg©. 

educated, />/>., cAbAptA puAp. 
education, n., cAbAipc puAp; 
oroeA6Ap, vn. 

effect his purpose (37), use éip- 
igeAmi liotn. 

effectiveness, ti.* use buAióJ 
effusion : with — , go bpeÁg, gpÁ*ó- 

tllAp. 

egg, ub, mb or tube, pi., tube, m. 

(in Munster) or f. 
eke out, v., use Ag lo pg. 
elbow, n., mile, -Aim, /. 
eldest, a., cpionriA; ip pine, 
elect, v., cogAitn, vn., uogA*ó. 
Elizabeth, n., Oilip, -e, /. 
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else, something — to think of, a 
mAlAipc *0© iúpAm Ap; some* 
thing — to do, a ihAÍAipc *0© 
S" 0 *5- 

emaciated, a., caoI, gsf., cAoite. 
empire, n , ímpipeAéu, /. 
encamp, cuipim (pocpuigim) 
púm. 

encroaching on, A5 cup ipceAi Ap. 
end, n ., t>eipeA*ó, -1*6, m. ; ceAnn, 
cinn, m . ; cpíoi, cpíie, /. 
end, v., cpíoónuigim. 
enemy, n., tiAtiiAix) (haitia), gen., 
-tii At>, npl., riAitiroc, /. ; a mortal 

, 'OeApg-tlAtflAVO. 

energy, neApc, m. 

engage (in), gAbAim -oo, vn., 

tjAbÁilc. 

England, n., Sapaua, gen. id. or 
SAfAtn, gen., SAfAtt, /. 

English, a., SAfAiiAi, gsf., -Ai$e; 
— language, béAplA, m. ; — 
people, mumnceAp Sapaua. 
enjoyment, n., AoibneAp, -ip, or 
eApA, m. 

enough, 50 leop; (mo) -óóiAin ; I 
consider it enough, ni beAg 
tiom é. 

enter, v. t = go into, 
enthusiasm, n., use pA§Aipc, -ApiA, 

entirely, Ap pA®. 
equal, a., totiAtiti, gsf., -Aitine. 
equal, n., leiiéro, -e, /. 
erect, a., T)ípeAó, gsf., -ije. 
erect, v., cuipim Ap bun. 
errand, n., ceAicAipeAic, -a, /. 
especially, adv., 50 móp-móp; 50 
ponnpÁóAó ; 50 b-Áiptgce. 
espy, v., óím. 

establish, v., cuipim Ap bun. 
etcetera, <&c., Agup Apoile, qpt., 
tp etle; Agup mAp pin (•oe). 
eternity, n., píopAi*óeAéc, -a, /. 
Europe, eupóipe, eoppA, /. 


even, piú, piú AmÁin; even if I 
saw him, •oÁ bpeicpinn pém é. 
evict, v., CAifeim aiuaó (Ap peibb), 
vn., CAiieAth. 
evident, a., léip, gsf., -e. 
exactly, adv.,$o cpuinn, 50 *oipeAi. 
examine, v. (try), pcptrouigim, 
cpiAÍAim, vn., upiAit; (look at), 
in^iúéAim, péAÍAim 50 cpuinn 
Aip, bpeiimgim. 

example, n., pornptA, m. ; pot- 
Aoix), -e, pi., -i ( f. (poluit)). 
exceed, v., pÁpuiJim. 
exceedingly, adv., An a . . . Ap pA®. 
excel, v-, buA*0Aim . . Ap. 

excellent, a., iuaií, gsf , -e. 
except, a6(c) ; a6 AmÁin. 
excessively, adv., An a . . . Ap pA®. 
exchange, v ., mAlApcuigim. 
exhausted, pp. t cpAoccA; c Alice 
Amai; CAOApiA. 

exhausting, adj n mApbuigieAi* 

g*t-f 

exodus, n., ^tuAipeAóc, /. ; imipce, 

expect, v , cÁ púib (coinne) a^aiti 

expense, n , copcAp, -ip, m. 
expert, n„ use peAp cuigpeAUAi. 
explain, v., mínijim, vn., iuJa-ó. 

explore, v., CAipceAlAim, vn ., 
-c©aI. 

expressive, a., bpiogtiiAp, gsf., 

-Aipe. 

extend, v., poipleAinuigim. 
extra, a,, bpeip, n., with gen. 
extract, v. t He extracted it like 
tea, Cug pé CAppAc.nA cé uipii. 
extract, n., plioóc, gen.. pleAicA, 
m. 

extraordinary, a. t éAgpAiiiAil, gsf., 
-atíiIa; coithieAi, gsf., -ii£e; 
neAth-óoicieAncA. 
eye, pit, -e, npl., -e, gen.pl., 
r úl, /. 
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Facility, n., cóip, cópA, /. 
fail, v., ceipeAnn ... opm, vn ., 
ceip ; meAéAim, vn ., meAé ; 

céigeAnn -010111. 

fair, a., pionn, gsf., pwne; ÁUnnn, 
gsf., Áibne (= beautiful), 
fair, n., aohaó, -Aig, npl., -cAige, 
tn. 

faith, n., cpeioeAih, -iih, m. (reli- 
gous belief). 

fall, v., cuichh, vn., cuiciin. 
falsehood, n ., éiéeAó, -ig, m. ; 
bpéAg, éige, /. 

family, n. t niuinnceAp, -ipe, /. ; 
lion*cige, g<in., Un-cige ; mtiip- 
eAp, -ip, m. ; imnpigeAH, -gne, 
/. ; cpeAb, -eibe, /. (a tribe), 
famine, n. t £opcA, m. 
far, i bpAo; pAOA (when adverb 
precedes). 

farm, n., peiptn, -e, /. 
farmer, n., peipmeoip, -ópA, pi., 
-1, tn. 

fasten,!/ , •oAingnigiin ; ceAngtAim 
•oe (to), vn., ceAii^At. 
father, n., AÓAip, acaj\, npl., 
Aiápe(AÓA), tn. 

fatigue, n., cui|\fe, /. ; pcic, -e, /. 
fault, to6c, -a, tn. ; find — with, 
geibim boóc Ap. 
favoritism, n., pAbAp, -Aip, m. 
fawning, búcÁib, -áPa, /. 
feast, n.) pteA*ó, -eióe, npl., *a, /. 
February, peAbpA ; ist February, 
tÁ feite b|Mg*oe. 
feel, bpAiéim, vn , bpA t (external); 
motuigim, -ugA 1 * (internal) ; 
cuigim im AigtieA’ó (mentally), 
fell, v., beAjAitn. 
fellow (= individual), •oume, btiAó- 
Aiib ; (contemptuously, cIa*- 
Aipe, tn. ; biceAthHAÓ, -Aig, tn.) 
fence, n., cbAi*óe, npl., cbA'óéAáA; 
p con irp a, m. 

fetter, n., cuibpeAd, -pi§, tn. 
fever, piAbpAp, -Aip, tn. 


Fiann, Piahh, péinne, / 
field, pÁipc, -e, pi., -eAtitiA. /. 
(pasture); gopc, guipc, m. (til- 
lage) ; bÁn, bÁir», pl„ bÁncA 

(lea). 

fiercely, adv., 50 ceAnn; go cu6a6, 
fiery, a., cuúaó, pi ., -Aige. 
fill, n., ■oóiéin, -oótAHA, /. 
fill, v., tioiiAim. 
fillet, n„ púnpA, pontifA, tn. 
final, a., *oeipeAHAó, gsf., -Aige. 
finely-chiselled, use olpeAd, gsf., 
-ige. 

finger, n., méAp, -éipe, npl., 

-eAritiA, /. 

Fionn, pionn, pmn, tn. 
fire, n. t UpAip, -pAé, /. (= flame) ; 
ueine, npl., -nee, /. ; on — , cpé 
teine, Ap lAfA-ó. 
fire upon, t/.,pceAVLAim pnbéipAp; 
— at, cAitim (fCAOitim) upfcAp 
be. 

firearms, n., Apm ceine, tn. 
firm, a., •OAingeAn, gsf., *oAin5ne. 
firmly- shut, *oitn t, gsf., -e. 
firmness of purpose, éipim Aigne. 
first, at Ap *ocúip ; Ap ah gcéA*o 
•out (piop). 

fish, n., iApc, éipc, nt. 
fisherman, n>, lApcAipe, npl., -pb 
m. 

fitted, pp., gléApcA. 
flail, n„ púipce, npl., or 
-ceAnriA, tn. 
flannel, plAinin, m . 
flee, v ,, ceitim, pceiimiin, 
flesh, n„ peoib, -oIa, /, 
flock, pcACA (cAopAÓ),m,; pcuAme» 
m. 

flower, bUe, bbÁéA, pi., - ah ha, 

tn. (a blossom); ptúp, -úip, w, 
(meal). 

fly, v., eicUm, vn., eicibc, eiceAbb. 
fly, »., ctiib, -e, /* 
foal, »., bpAimin, w. 

S 
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foe, n., uaiíiait> (nÁiiiA), -tflA-O, 
npl., riAinvoe, /. 
fold, v., pi Him. 

foliage, -ouilleAbAp, -Aip, tn. 
folk, Aop, -a, m.; muinnceAp, 
-ipe, /• I 'OAoine. 

follow, v., LeAtiAim, vn., -eAmAinc. 
followers, luóc le An Am ha, m . ; 
muinnceAp, /. 

following, a., ’iia -óiai-ó pAn ; — 
day, lÁ’p ha bÁipeAó. 

fond (of), a., ceAnAtfiAil (Ap), gsf., 
-iíiIa. ' 

fool, n., AtnAXJÁn, -in, tn. ; ómpeAÓ, 
-’5 e > A. a female fool, 
foolishness, t>Lééille, /.; aiu- 
A-oÁncAcc, /. ; bAoy (bAoif), -e, 

/•-.,« 

foot, coy, -ipe, npl., -a, /.; foot 
(in measurement), cpoig, -e, 
»//., -gée, /. • foot (of a hill), 
bun, -m, m. 

football, Vuópói-ooqipe: pejl,/ 
foot-mark, piA*v m 

forehead, n., éAOAn, -ai'ii, in. ' , m 
foreigner, n „ coiscpigeAó, -15, m . ; 
(coigcpíoÓAÓ, -ai£, m.); 5 aII, 
-Aitt, tn. ; peAp lAfAócAj (nuine) 
TieopACA; AlltiiupAé, tn. 
foremost, a., use gen. of copAó. 

forfeit, v. 9 pcApAim te, vn., rcArvA. 
tiiAinc. 

forge, n. f ceÁpoóA, -6 ah, f. 
forget, v., •oeApthA-OAim, vn., *oeAp- 
ihAX) ; fut., •oeAfithó'OA'O. 
forgetfulness, w„ •oeApmA-o, -ait>, 
m. 

forgiveness, n., mAiéeAihnAp, -Aip, 
w. ; inAiáeAthnAÓAf, -Aif, m. 
forgotten, pp., *oeApmAT>cA. 
formerly, poimip peo, poime peo. 
forthwith, leip pin ; Annpoin. 

fortnight, n., coicti-óeAr, -ire, 
npl., -pAÓA, /. 

Forward ! Ap aJai- 6 ! 
found, v. t cuipim Ap buti. 


foundation, n. t cloé-buwn, f . ; 

bun, bum, m. 
fragrant, a., cutnpA. 

France, n. t ppAinnc, -e, f. 
freedom, u., pAoippeAóc, a, /. 
freemen, n., pAop-6lAnn, -Ainne, /• 
French, a., "PpAnncAó, gsf*, -Aige; 

— language, ppAinncip, -e, /. 
frequently, adv., 50 mime ; ip 
mmic . . , 

fresh, a., úja, gsf., thpe. 
friend, cApA, -t>, npl., cAijvoe, 
m. and /. ; -ouine muinnceAp’ÓA. 
frieze, n . (cloth), bpéi*o, -e, /. 
frighten, v., bAinim geic (ppeAb) 
a r, cu'ipim pcAnnpA-ó Ap. 
front, a., use gen. of copAó ; in 
— , Ap copAc ; in — of, op com- 

Alp, Ap A§A 1 <> . . . A 1 UAÓ, 1 

mbéAl. 

frost, a., pioc, peACA, tn. 
fruit, n., copA-ó, -ai-ó or- ppA, m. 
fruitful, a., copéAmAil, gsf., -tnU; 
or use pac. , f> r 

r 11 1 * 1 ' ' « ;fr ’ ' hOO 

lull, a., Lau, gsf „ .J^^ne ( not 
empty) ; pAi ppinj, gsff-e (large), 
full-blooded, a., cipíneAÓ, gsf. t 
-mge. 

fun, n., pule, puilc, m . ; gpeAnn, 
-inn, tn . ; ppópc, -óipc, m. 
function, pei-óm, -eA-ómA or -e, 
npl., -eAnnA, tn . ; ^pAiée. 
funds, n., Aip^eA-o, -to, tn. 
furniture, n., cpopcÁn, -in, tn. 
further, niopA fiA; niop piA. 

Gaddagh, it., ^eAOAÓ, -Aige, f. 
Gaelic, a., ^ao-óaIaó, gsf., -Alger 
Gaelic League, ConnpA-ó ha ^Ae-ó- 
‘'lge, gen., ConnApéA — 
gallows, n., epod, -i6e, /. 
gambolling, a$ -OAifiAp. 
gap, n., beApnA, -n, npl., uaí, /. 
garment, bpAC, -aic, m. 
gate, geACA, m. ; cotiiU, -ah, /. 
(movable part). 
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gazing, n., gtiuneAihAiu, -Am *, a 

/. 

genius, use inncbeAfic, ♦*, f. 
gentility, n., uAipbeAóc, -a, /. 
gentleman, n., *otnne uApAb, npl.* 
•OAOtTie UAipbe, m. 

Germany, n., 5eApmÁm, -e, f. 
get, v., geibim. 

ghost, pppit), -e, f. ; CAitbpe, 

giant, n., (p)a£aó, -ai£, m. 
glance, »., cAC-púib, -e,/; pcpAé- 
■péAóAinc, /. 

Glasgow, n., SbApóú. 

Glenflesk, n., ^beAun pbeipce. 
glint, CAitneAih, -nirii. m. 

glistening, á., bonnpAt^sf., -Aige. 
go, v., céijjm ; — away, imtigim. 
goat, n., gAbAp, -Aip, m. 

God, T)ia, ‘Oé. 
gold, «., óp, óip, m. 
golden, a., óptA; óip. 
good things = dainties, q.v. 
goods, n„ eAppA, npl., eAppAi, m. 
Gort, n., 5opc, 5uipc, »*• 
gracious (interjection), AéiApcAip 1 
granite, cboó gAipbite. 
grasp, v. % beipim (jjpeiui) *P (by, 
Aj\). 

grass, péAp, -éip, m. 
grateful (to), a., btiróeAá , . (t>e). 
gravel, »., ^AipbéAb, -éib, m. 
grazing, Ag inbeAp. 

Greek, w. and a., SpéAgAó. 

Greek (language), n., Spéipp, -e, 
/- 

green, gbAp, g*/., ^bAife (of grass, 
etc.) ; tiAitne (of cloth, etc.), 
grey-eyed, 5! Ap -pú ile a 6, g-s/., -bige. 
grey-haired, a., 'll At, gsf., béite. 
greyhound, »., cú, con, pi., conA, 
/*• 

grieved, use btiA’ÓAipc. 


grin, «., -opAnnA, m . ; vw., ’opAun* 

cÁn. 

grind, v ., meibim, iw., *u. 
group, n., pcACA, m . ; ^AppA-d, 
-av6, w.; meiteAb, -tie,/.; 
pen Ain ne, m. ; curoeAécA, -n, f, 
ow, pÁpAim, vn., pÁp; grow up 
(person), éipigim ptiAp, vn., 
éipge; grow wild, céigim óun 
piA*ÓAnCA1f. 

guarantee, n., uppAt, -it, m. 
guarding, A£ pAipe, 1 bpeigib, 1 
mbun (with ge .). 
guess, v., cti^Aim cuAipim (pé). 
guest-house, n., cig AOigeAt. 1 . 
Gulliver’s Travels, CAÓcpA 5tib- 
ibep. 

gully, n., ctiAp, -Alp, npl., -a, m . ; 

cbAip, -e, f. 
gun, n., gtinnA, m. 

Hair, n., 5puA5 or gpuAi^, -Aige, 
/. (hair on head) ; pole, -tube, 
m. (long, hair) ; pionnAt, -at 6 , 
m.,or cbúth, tilth, w. (other than 
hair on human head); ptiibe, 
npl., -eAÓA, m. (a single hair), 
hairy, a., cbúiuAó, gsf., -Aige. 
half, a., beAt. 
half, n., beAt, beite, f. 
halt, v ., pcA-OAim, vn., pcA*o. 
hammer, n., cApúp, -úip, tn. 
hand, n., bÁm, bÁiihe, /. ; bAp, 
-Aipe (the palm), 
hand (over),.?., cu^Aim puAp. 
handmill, n., bpó, -n, pi., -óiuce, 
/■• 

hang,u., trans., cpocAim ; mtrans., 
cÁim Ap cpoóAt (from, Ap). 
happen, v ., ctucim . . .' aiuac, 
vn., ctncim ; pÁinigeAun, cÁp- 
buigeAnn. 

harass, use péAbAim. 
harbour, n., ctiAn, -in, npl., -ca, m. 
hard, cpuAit, gsf., cpiiAite ; oeA- 
CAlp, gsf., •OeACpA (difficult). 
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hardship, *., cpuA'ócAii, -iti, tn. 
harper, »., cbÁippeoip, -ópA, tn ; 

cpuicipe, m . ; p eAp ua cbÁippige. 
harrow, v., puippim, vn., puippe ; 
ft., bpÁcA, m. 

hat, ft., bAipéAT), -évo, tn . ; Iiaca, 
tn . ; CAipin, tn. 

hate, ft., puAé, -a, hi. ; gpÁin, 
-ÁnAó, /. (= extreme hatred, 
abhorrence). 

haughty, a., uAibpeAÓ, gsf., -ige. 
hay, ft., péAp (cipim), -dip, m. 
hazards; at all — , Ap Áip nó Ap 
éigni. 

head, ft., ceAtin, cinn, tn. 
headache, ft., cinneAp cinn, tn. 
heaJl&^.^Uince, /. ; in — , yé 
ptAince. ! < 

healthful, a., pobbÁin, gsf., -Áine. 
healthy (-looking), ’oeAg-fbÁinc- 
eAÓ, gif.) -clge. 

hear; ‘ d./< r Afpigitn, vn., AipeAé- 
uAític ; dbótffiffr/ ‘ttir.i ir 
heart, n., cporóe, npl., -*6 
heat, n., ceAp, -a or Aip, tn. ; 

bpoéAbb, -Alb!», tn. 
heaven, n., pbAiéeAp, -ip, tn. ; I 
look up to heaven, péAéAim Ap 
An ppéip. 

heavy, a., cpom, gsf,, cpuime. 
heed; pay — to, cuipim puim i. 
heel, n t pÁb, -Áibe, npl., -a, f. 
height, Aoip'oe,/. 
heir, oigpe, tn. 
help, n., CAbAip, -bpA6,/. ; C0115- 
nAih, -Airh or -gAticA, m . 
help, v. t CAbpuigim (be); ctm>- 
igitn (le). 

henceforth, adv., Ap po auiaó. 
herb, »., buib, -e, npl., -eAnuA, /. 
herd, v., Ao-bAipigim, vn., -peAód. 
hero, ft., bAoé, -016, npl., -016 and 
, -pA, m. ; gAipcróeAó, -ig, m. ; 

cupA’ó, -ai* 6 , tn. 
hidden, use 1 bpobAé. 


hide, v., cuipim 1 bpobAó. 
high, a., Ápt), gsf., Aoip*oe. 
hill, cnoc, cnuic, tn. 
hillock, ft., cupuóg, -óige, /. 
hint, ft , hint of the story, bAbAit 
*n pcéib. 

hiss, ft., puipo, -e,/. 
hitherto, adv., óeAUA. 
hoar-frost, n., peo*, -oró or -*66a, 
m . ; peAcÁn, -Áin, tn. 
hoarseness, n., ciacáu, Áin, tn ; 

C 1 AÓ, -Alg, fff. 

hold, m., speitn, speAma, m. 
holding, ft., use cig or ^AbÁbcAp. 

hole, n., pobb, puibb, tn. 
holiday, 11., bÁ pAoipe, bAe - tn. ; 

half-holiday, beAé bAe pAoipe. 
home, bAibe, tn. towards — , 
AbAibe; at — , Ag bAibe, pA 
bAibe. 

honest, a ., uiacaiica. . 
honesty, «., mAcÁncAéc, -a, f. 

hc#iorabty, advv 5® peApAmnjb, 

50 h-onópAé. f . 1 t 
honour, onóip, -ópA, f ; in — 
of, 1 n-onóip t)o, or 1 n-onóip, 
with gen. case. 

hopeful, a., ■oóóApAó, gsf., -Aige. 
horse, ft., cApAbb, -Aibb, m . ; eA t, 
eic, tn. 

horseman, »., mApcAé, -Aig, w 
hospitality, ft., péibe, /. ; pbAt- 

AltlbAÓC,/. 

hotel, ft., cig ópcA, m. 

hound, ft., cú, con, npl., con a, f . ; 

foxhound, gA-óAp, Aip, m. 
house, ftv, cig (ceAc), ci %^/npl., 
cigée, tn. 

house-hold, bion-cige, Un , ttr 

how, conup? (indir. quest., conup 
mAp; niAp). 

Howth, n., beAnn éA*OAip, gen., 
binne — ,/. 

human, a., pAogAbcA; ‘OAonnA. 
humanity, n., An cineA’ó ’OAonnA. 
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hump, ■opoiui, -uinne, npl., -a,/. 
hunchback, n., ■opormóg, -óige, /• 
hundred, céAt) ; takes noun in 
sing. 

hundreds, c6at>ca (when not pre- 
ceded by a numeral), 
hunt, n., peAlg, -eilge, npl., -a* 
/.; piA-óAÓ, -ai§, m. 
hurry, r?., ’oeAbAb, -Aib, m. ; T>eib- 
neAf, -if, ro.; bpuro, -e,/. 
hurt, n., t>íogbÁil, -ÁIa, /. (= 
harm). 

Ice, n., leAé oibip, lice — , /. 
icicle, n., comneAl-peoéA, comnle 
— , pi., cointiU — , /. ; comnlin- 
peotA, m. 

identical, a., use triAp a óéile. 
identify, use Atjfcne. 
idle, a., viothAOiti, gsf., -e. 
ignorance, n., AineolAf, -Aif, m . ; 
neAib-eolAf, -Aif, m. ; Ámbpiof , 
-feAfA. m. 

ignorant, a., AtneoW;. gif., +Ai 
-oaU, (of, Ap). *' ' 

immediately, lÁtépeAó, satuíiqiII; 
Ap ah -ocoipc 

impertinence, 7}.,'opoé-tnúinueAéc, 
-a, /. 

implement, n., tiiplif, -e, pi., i, 
/. ; Áipe oibpe, /. 
implore, t/., lAppAitn, vn., -Aib 
(Ap); Accumgirn, vru, -nge 
importance, n cAipbe, /. ; méit> 
le pÁb. 

importation, use leiginu ifceA6. 
imposing, a., tiAibpeAÓ, gsf., -i£e. 
improve, v., céijim i bpeAbAf; 
improvement, n., peAbfugAb, 
-tngee, m. 

inch, n., oplAÓ, -ai§, m. 
incident, n ., use fcéAÍ. 
including, par., comAipeairi. 
inconvenience, n., ceACAige, /. 
increase, v ., méA*otii§ini ; céigim 
1 tnbpeif céi§im i méi’o. 


indeed, adv. 50 ■oeiihin, 50 
X)eApb6A. 

independent, a., neAih-fpleAbAó, 
gsf., -Atge. 

indication, n ., comApéA, m. 
indulgent (to), a., bog (le.) 
inerradicable, a., wse ’oo-ólAoibce. 
inevitable, itse cannot be helped. 1 ! 
influence, n., péim, -e, 

-eAmiA, /. 

inform, v., iniifim, vn., -fine; 
cuipim 1 n 1Ú1I *)o ; pcéiéim Ap, 
Vn-, fcéié (tell tales of), 
information, n ., cúncAf, -if, tn. ; 
cuAipifc, -e, /. 

inhabitant, n., use T>uine a coth- 
nuigeAim. 

Inishmaan, n., Inif tneAbou. 
injure, v ., •oeinim t>ío§bÁil t>o. 
injury, n., T>íoj;bÁil, -áIa, /. 
injustice, n., éA^cóip, -ópA, /. 
insist on, .use pi xolÁip 
n í n i§fcA 1' u ^ mé r 

insolence, n., ■opoó-ibuinccAác, 

-a, /, 

instantly, adv-, 50 -oeA-óAp, 50 
-oiAip; lÁidpeAó. 
instead of, 1 n-ineAt), 1 ii-ioua-o. 
intend, 1/., cuipim pomAim; cÁiin 

Ap AigneAb ; cÁim Ap cí. 

intercept, v., = cóme before, 
intermix, v., miAfCAim. 
interest (on money), n ., gAimbín, 
m . ; bpeif, -e, /. 
interest, «., fpéif, /• 
interfere (with), v., cuipim ifceAó 

Ap. 

interrupt, v., fCAOAim . . . t>e (18). 
intimate, a., ’oluá-ihuiiwceApbA. 
intoxicated, a., Ap met pee. 
invitation, n ., cuipeAb, -ib, m. • 
Ireland, n ., éipe, óipeAtin, dat., 
éipinn, /. 

Irish, a., ^AebeAlAd, -ai £ ; — lan- 
guage, SAe-óeAls, -bilge, 5 ao*ó- 
luinii, -e, 
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Irishman, 5 Ae<>eAb, >*óib, m . ; 

éipeAHUAó, -ai£, m. 
iron, n., lApAnn, -inn, m . 
island, n., oibeÁn, -Ám, m . ; inip 

•r®. /• 

Jelly, w., gbófcAÓ, -Ai£e, /. ; par- 
ticles of — , bpAoncA ^bóéAige. 
journey, to., AipceAp, -ip, m. 
journey, v., upiAbbAim,im„cpiAbb. 
journeyman bootmaker, spéApAitie 
Ap a pÁg t Ae. 

July, to ., lúb, lúib, m. 
jump, to., béim, -e, npl., -eAnriA, 
w /. ; ppeAb, -eibe, /. 
jump, v., béimim, vn., -neAó or 
-peAé, ppeAbAim. 
justice, ceApc, cipc, m . ; cóip, 

-ÓpA, /. 

Keen, a., $éAp ( gsf., $éipe ; bioth- 

6a. 

keep, v ., coimeÁ'OAim, zm., coim- 
eÁt>; coinnigiiVi, congbAim, tm., 
congbÁib ; keep my word, 
oemim niAit •oom* pocAb; 
peApuigim in* f-ocAb. 

Kenmare, to., tlei-oin ; CeAunmApA, 
61 nn — , m. 

Kerry, to., CiAppAi-óe, /. 
key, n., eoóAip, -ópAÓ, npl., 
-ÓpAÓA, /. 
kill, v ., mApbtngim. 

Killarney, to., Cibb Áipne, /. 
Killorglin, to., Cibb Op^bAU, /. 
kind, a., CApéAnnAÓ, gsf., -Ai§e. 
kind, n., pAgAp, -Aip, npl., -JpeAii- 
ua, m . ; pópc, -óipu, m. 
king, to., pi, npl,, pig£e, m. 
kingly, a., píog-ÓA, 
kiss, to., pó 5 , -óige, /. 
kiss, v., pógAim. 
kitchen, h., cipuin, -eAé, /. 
know, v., cÁ a flop A5AIH ; cÁ 
eobAp AjAm Ap ; ca Aitpe A5AUI 


Ap ; cÁ (pé) Ap eobAp a^atoi ; ip 
eob -oom ; ip peAp -oom ; ip 
eobAó me (oom); Aiénigim 
(Aitin), zm., Aiéinc (recognise, 
etc.). 

knowledge, n., piop, peApA, m . ; 
eobAp, -Aip, m, ; Aiéne, /. 

Labour, n., obAip, oibpe, npl., 
oibpeAÓA, /. ; pAOéAp, -Aip, m . ; 
^nó, -66 a, w/. 
lady, n., beAn-UApAb, /. 
lake, n., bo6, -a, m. 
lame, a., bACAé, gs/., -Aige. 
lament, v., cAoinim. 
lance, n., pbeAg, pbeige, /. 

land, CAbAih, -Airh, m. ; -bthAn, /. ; 
pi., cAbrhAinci ; cultivated — , 
iéip, -eAÓ, /. ; fallow — , úip 

sw. /• 

land = alight, cuipbi(n) 5 im, vtu, 
ctnpbmg or cupbAC. 
landlord, n., cigeApnA cAbtfiAU, m. 

lane, b<Ji6pin, m. (country); ppÁro- 
in, m. (town). 

Language movement, Cthp nA 
^Aobuinne. 

languish, v., use onb 1 gceAb or 
’Otlb Ap ceAb. 
lantern, n., cpibpin, m. 
last, a., oeipeAnuAó, gsf., -Aige; 

•oeipró (= gen. of oeipeA'ó). 
last, at — , pé -beipeA-b; at long 
— , pé ^eipeA-ó 6iAp 6abb. 
late, •oéi'óeAnAé, gsf., -Aige. 
lately (latterly), be oéi-óeAnAige. 
laugh, to., SÁipe; gÁipi-óe. 
laugh, v., ^Áipirn, cuipim gÁipe 
(gÁipi'óe) ApAtn, oeinim gÁipi^e. 
Laune, w., beAifiAin, -mnA, /. 
law, to., ’obige, npl., obigte, m. ; 
peAéc, -a, m. ,* obeAéc, -a, npl., 
-AnnA, / ; moral — , obige t)é. 
lawful, a. f cóip, gsf., cópA; obig- 
éeAtViAib, peAóuAiíiAib ; t)beA§- 
6 a6, 
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lawn, n., fAiéóe, /. 
lawyer, n., feAp -obige, m. ; *obig- 
éeoip, -ópA, m. ; •obigeA’OÓip, m. 
lay up, v ., bAibigim, tm., -iugA-6 ; 

lay (eggs), beipim, vn., bpeit. 
laziness, n., beifce, /. 
lazy, a., beifceAihAib. 
lea, bÁn, bÁin, />/., bÁnuA, m. 
leader, n., upeopAi-óe, apl., -■óce, 
m, 

leaf, 7i., -011111605, -oige, /. ; buib- 
beog, -oi^e, /. 

leap, n., béim, -e, npl, -eAnnA, /. 
learn, v., fogbuimim or fogbuim- 
151m, vn., fogbuim. 
lease, n., béAf, m. 
leave, v„ fA^Aim, vn., fA^Ainc, 
fÁgÁibCp). 

Leinster, n., bAigin, -eAn, dat., 
-mb, /. 

length, f Ait), -e, /. 

lesson, n., ceAÓc, -a, npl.,j£nn a, 

,, . r».. . , . f .. , . 

lest, a|\ eAgbA; 50, be íi-eAgbA 
50 ; j'A]\ a {eel.). , 
let (allow), v.\ beigim, beogAim, 
vn., -me. 
let to, 1 n-AipT>e. 

letter, n„ beicip, -cpeAÓ, -upe, 
pi, -upeAóA, /. ; knowledge of 
letters, flop bicpi'óeAÓCA. 
level, a., péi-ó, gsf., -e. 
lie, 7i., bpéAg, -éige, npl, A, /. 
lie, v., buigim, vn., bulge (action), 
cÁim itn bulge (state), 
lie, y., you lied = you told a lie, 
éú 5 Aif 

life, 71., AtiAfn, -a, npl., AnmAnnA; 

An u-AnAiu, ua h-AnAmA. 
light, 71., fobAf, -Aif , npl., foibbf e, 

771 . 

light, v., bAf Aim (a candle) ; (f)A-o- 
uigim (a fire): -oeApgAim (a 
pipe). 

lightning, n., ceinupeAé, -ige, f . ; 
a flash of — , fpbAnnc, -Ainne, 


npl., -a 6 a, /. ; thunder and 
lightning, cóipneAó, -ige, /. 
like, beiééro, -e, npl., -i, /. 
like, a., use ip cuuia nó . . . 
like, v., if mAit (Áib) biom. 
like, ddv., mAp a beA-ó; Ap nóf 
(gen.)’, mAf. 

likewise, adv., mAp aii gcéA-oiiA ; 

beip ; f Aipif fin. 
lion, 7i., beofliAn, -Ain, m, 
lintel, H., fÁp-oopAf, m. 
listen, v., cboifim. vn., cboifinc ; 

pt„ ÓUAbAf. 

little, a., beAg, gsf., bige, t 
little, n., beA^Án, -&in, m. 
live, v., mAipim, vn., mAipeAÓ- 
cAin ; live (dwell), comnuigim, 
vn., cothmtige; live in peace 
with, péi’óuigim be, vn., péi-ó- 
ceAÓ. 

livelihood, n.,beACA, --6, /. ; fbige 

beAéA-6, /. f i 

loan, n., iAf a 6 u, -a, /. 

°lQkfliirig, n., 5pÁin, -ua 6, f . ; 
reipbteAii. 

lock, v., cuipim An 5I Af Ap; 

-OAingnigim Ap. 

London, n., bonn-oAn, -Ain. 
loneliness, n., uAigneAf, -ip, m. 
lonely (lonesome), a., uAi^neAé, 

long, a., f aoa ; as long as, An fAio 

If, Ó01Í1 f AOA If. 

look (at), v. t féAÓAim (Ap), vn., 
féACAinc. 
loose, v., fCAOibim. 
lord, n., uigeApnA, m. 
lose, v., cAibbim, vn., -eAihAinc. 
Lough Neagh, n., boó n-e*óAÓ. 
lovable, a., 5pÁ*ómAp, gsf., -Aipe. 
love, n., gpÁ’ó, -a or -ái-ó, m. ; 

cion, ceAUA, m . ; geAn, -a, m. 
loving, a., geAnAtiiAib, gsf., -mbA; 
5pÁ*óihAp, gsf., -Aipe ; ceAn- 
AihAib, gsf., -mbA. 

low, a., ipeAb, gsf., ifbe. 
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lower, a., íoéupAé, gsf., -Aige. 
lowing, «., géim, -e, npl., -auha,/. 
luxuriant, a., bapb, gsf., buipbe. 

Mac Sweeney, ITIac Suibne. 
mad, a„ use gen, of btnbe, /. 
maiden, n., bptnnneAb, -ibbe, /.; 

óig-beAn, /. ; CAibin, m. 
maintain (support), v., coctiigim ; 
beAttngim. 

majority, poptbóp, w, 

Malachi, w.,lNAebfeAÓbAun,-Ainu, 
m. 

man, n\, peAp, pip, m. 

mane, m., mong (timing), nrninge, 

Mangerton, n., WAngApcA, -n, /. 
mangled, a mangled mass, *iia 
éopAip cpó (37); cop Aip, that 
which is trampled on. 
mannep, n., cumA, /. 
manners, béApA, m. 

tig iriéf^ !f éitofbeÁn , p 
m, .w; ir»9i2 

manufacture, tz., <oéAncúp, -{ftp, 

m.; ’oéAticAiiAp, -Aip, m. 

many, a., how — , ah ’mó (iowóa), 
cé ihéro ; too many, ah iouiat) ; 
as many as, ah oipeAo be (Agup). 
mark, geAppA-ó, -Appt a, m. (in 
throwing hammer)* 

Maryborough, n., pope t/Aoigpe. 
Mass, n., AippeAnn, -inn, m. 
mass, «., mangled mass, ha óopAip 
cpó; a lifeless mass, pbeipe, 
*e, /. 

master, n., mÁigipcip, gen . id., 
npl., -i, m. 

match (hurling, etc.), cbuiúóe, m. 
material (for), n., A-óbAp, -Aip, 
in. j tin ah a 6, -Aig, m. 
matter (= state of affairs), pcéAÍ, 
-éib, m . ; what is the matter 
with you ? ca*o cÁ opc P 
Maurice, n., mtnpip, gen. id., m • 
May, beAlcAine, f. ; mi ha beAb- 
cAine; May-day, beAbcAine, 
bÁ beAbcAine, 


mayor, n., méipe, m . ; mAop, -ip, 
m. 

meadow, bÁn, -in, npl., -nuA, m . ; 

móinpéAp, -éip, m. 
meal, n., a béibe, m. 
meal (flour), n., min, e, /. 
mean, v., meApAim, vn., meAp; 
UÁ im A^neA’ó; cAgpAitn (*00), 
Vn., CAgAipC. 

mean man, pppionnbóigin, m. 
meaning, bpig, -e, npl., bpiogA, 

means, n., caoi, npl., -te, /. ; 
gbéAp, -éip, npl., -eAHHA, m . ; 
by some — , Ap éutnA éigw. 
Meath, n., ah 1tlH*>e, gen., ha 
TTli’óe; 

meet, v ., buAibim be; cApA’ó . . . 
opm; tfeAnphtiigim, vn., ceAng- 
tiiÁib. 

meeting, n,, cpummugA'ó, -igte, 
m. 

melodious, a., binn, gsf., -e, 
melt, v., beAgAim (tránír' and ' 
inttúfts - ' - c 

member, n.^ , b^bb, -Áibb, m . ; 
•oAbcA, m . ; Member of Parlia- 
ment, peipipe, m. 
memory, n., cnimrie, /. 
mention, v ., Áipibim, vn., ÁipeAth ; 
upÁccAim Ap, 

mercantile affairs, ceAiinAi-óeAéc, 

-a. A 

mercy, n,, cpócAipe, /. 
merrymaking, pcbéip, -e, /. 
message, n., ceAÓCAipeaóc, -a, /. 
messenger, n., ceAócAipe, m. , 
microbe, m, miomhAc, -Aig, wyu 
microscope, n., mion’opAcÁn, -Ám, 
m. 

middle, n., bÁp, bÁip, m. ; meA-óon, 
-oin, m. 

middle, a., meA*óonAÓ, gsf., -Aige; 

middle-aged, tneA*óon-AopcA. 
midnight, n., tneA'óon-oi’óée, m. 
mild, adj„ cneApcA, bog. 
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milk, «., bAi tine, m. ; new — , 
beAititiAéc, -a, /. ; butter — , 
bbÁtAÓ, -Aige or bbÁiéóe, /. 
milk, v., cptrÓAim. 
million, uiiliún, -lutti, m. 
mind, n„ AigtteA-ó, -vó, m. 
misery, ri., T>otiAp, -Aip, m. 
miss (a train), cAtbbim, vn,, -eAth- 

AltlC. 

mistress, n., beAtt Att uige, /. ; 

school — , mÁigipcpeÁp, -a, /. 
moan, «., obAgóti, -óm, m, 
moment, n., tióimeAc, -tc, npl., 
-caí, tn. 

monastery, n., ttiAitiifcip, -cpeAÓ, 
npl., -u|\eAÓA /. 

month, n., mi, npl., miotitiA or 
mio^A (mi, aft^r numerals), /. 
moon, n., geAÍAó, -Atge,/. 
moonlight, n. f pobAp tiA geAbAtge, 
more, n., ctnbbeA'ó, -ró, m, ; 
bpeip, -e, /. ; more than, uuib- . 
te^A-ó ;A5uj; v 

morning, n., ttiAVoeAti, gen,, 
mAvone. ; r dat., uiAroiti, npl., 
mAiotieAéA, /. ; in thé — , a|\ 
tiiAvotti. 

morsel, n., bbirpe, m . ; hero’s 
morsel, ouj\Atrnjv. 
mortal, a., po-tiiApbéA; — man, 
■otmie pAogAbcA; — enemy, 
’oeAjig-tiAtiiAro. 
moss, n., cútibAó, -Atg, m. 
mount, v., cAgAtm (céigtm) 1 
ti-Áijvoe. 

mouth, n., béAb, béib, m. 
move, v., Atfc|\igtm ; — towards, 
’Ofuiroitn be, vn., ■o|\trooim. 
mow, v., b^imm, vn., bAinc. 
mowing machine, 1 r> tt e Abb b Atnce, 
gen. and npl., ititiibb bAince. 
much, tnópÁti, ptiinti ; adv. t 1 
bpAt> ; how much, Ati móp . . . ; 
too much, Ati iomA]\cA, Ati 
10m ax) ; as much as, Att oipeAt) 

le (A5«r)- 


muddle, v., t)eitiim bocúti oe. 
Munster, n., rnuitiA, gen., -n, dat.> 
-in, /. ; Province of — , Ctnge 
mutbAti; native of — , muitb- 
tieAé, -ig, tn. 

murder, 1 /., uiApbAiin, tnApbtiigim. 
murder, n., ’oútitbApbA’ó, -btA, tn. 
murmur, n., cpótiÁn, -Áttt, -m. 
murmuring (=complaining),tnioti' 
tlAbA]\, “A1|\, m. 

muscle, pété, -e, npl., eAÓA or 
-eAtitiA, /. 

muscular, a ., péiéeAé, gsf., -ige. 
must, v. y if ét^eAti pom, tii ,p ub&\jv 
•ootn, CAitim, cÁ opm; tii mop 
00 m. 

muzzle, n. f béAb, -éib ,m. ^ 

Nail, n., lotigA, -n, />/., mgtie 
(claw) ; CAiptige, pi., ■ngi'be, /. 
name, n., Aitim, gen., -e or AtittiA, 
npl Ainmin)e^A, /. (in 
sterj, tn. 

Nano Nagle, eibiotióip oe tlógbA. 
narrow, n. f cAob, gsf., cAotbe 
(slender); cutbAtig, -Attire (not 
broad). 

nation, n., tiÁipiúti, -úin, tn . ; 
people of the — , cotuóeAticAéu, 
-a, /. 

nationality. tiÁipiútiuAÓu, -a, f. 
natural, a., tiÁ-oúpAÓ ; -ouAbAÓ ; ip 
•OUAb T>0. 

naturally = of course, ní’ó tiÁ£ 

lOtlgtlA'Ó. 

nature, n. t Ati ■oothAti, cptiéAvó- 
eAóu (the universe); tiÁoúp, 
-úip or -ópA, tn. (disposition) ; 
■oúóAp, -Aip, tn . ; otiAb, -Aib, m. 
(hereditary instinct), 
naval, use gen. of botij. 
nay, tii h-eA*6, a 6 . . . 
near, prep., be b-Aip, be coif, 1 
n-Atce (all take gen .) ; 1 ngiop- 
pAóc *oo; 1 ti-AtéumAipeACU 
•oo ; AfcómriAp 00. 
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neat, -oeAp, gs/., -oeipe; gteoice. 
necessity, n. f gÁbA-ó, -ai-6, m. ; 

piAÓCAnAp, -Alp, m. 
neck, n c , muineÁt, -nit, m. ; neck 
of (jar, etc.), pcpogAtt, -Aitt, m. 
necktie, n., cApAbAc, m. 
need, n. 9 ^ÁbA-ó, -Aró, m. 
neighbour, comuppA, -ad, pi., 

-Ani,/. 

neither, conj., ac óom beAg; aó 
An oipeAo. 

nephew, n. t ^A|\thAc, -tine, m. 
nest, n., neAo, m-o or ni-pe, npl. % 
moeACA, ni. and f. 
nettle, v!, bufyifn peAp^ Ap. 
nevertheless, mAp pin péin ; 'nA 
éAob pAn ; Mia Ainoeoin pin. 
new," a:; ’ Yivf&ti, ti )\, 

gsf., úipe ; new milk, teAmiiAóc, 

-a, /. 

New Ross, Hop thic Cpeoin. 
news* w., «ua-óacíc, -a, /. ; pcéAÍA 
(/>/.)> w.''írtfiFW3pap«^rjp^tpéA|\ 
nuA’ÓAÓcA, m. ' 

nickname, n., teApAinm, -e, /. 
night, fi. t oróé e, «/>/., -6eAncA, /. • 
at night, ipe oróce; nightfall, 
cuiuim nA h-oi-óóe ; to-night, 
Anoóu; last night, Apéip, 
north, cuAipceApc, -ipe, m . ; 
in the — , cuai- 6 ; from the — , 
aouuai- 6; northwards, ó 6 uavó; 
north of, Ap An ocAob éuAi-ó oe. 
nose, n., ppón, ppóine, /. 
nostril, n. t pottÁipe, m. 
nothing, n., neAtii-nró ; einn'ró 
with neg. part . 

notwithstanding, prep., i n-Ain- 
oeom (gen.), 

nourish, v. f beA6ui§im, cocuigi m ; 

well nourished, beAúuigce. 
November, n. t SAmAin, -ihnA, /. ; 

mi nA SAthnA, /. 
nowhere, adv., ciop nÁ éuAp. 
number, tion, tin, npl., tin, 
Vh\ uiibipj -ihpe or -mpeAd, 


npl., ihpeAÓA, /. ; a number of 
persons, a tÁn OAoine. 
numbness, n., bAppA - tiobAp ; 

l>AppA-teA6Ap,MjM. 
nun, n., beAn piA§AtcA, /. 

Oath, n., miomi, -a, m. 

observe, v., óím; cu^Aim pé 
iioeApA. 

obtain, v., geibim; cÁ . . . A^Am. 
occasional, a ., po-, po£- (prefix 
asp.). 

occur, v ., cutceAnn aiuaó. 
officer, n., oipijeAó, -i§, m. 
once, Aon tiAip AthÁm; once a 
year, UAip pA btiA-ÓAiu ; at 
once, tÁiépeAÓ, gAn moitt; 
once upon a time, . . . pA-o 6. 
only (for), mApA mbeA-ó (followed 
by acc.) ; — that, niApA mbeA-ó 
50 ; a6 50. 

open, a ., Ap teAéA-ó, opcAitce, 
Ap OpCAltc. r . 

open, v., opctAim, jut. opctóóAo, 
vn ., opcAiibc. 1 ; * ‘‘ ‘ 

operate, v.\ oibpigrm, W., -1115 a 6. 
opinion, n., bpei6, bpei6e, /. ; 

uuAipim, /. ; meAp, m. 
opportune, a., cpÁéAihAit, gsf., 
-AihtA; CAOiéeAmAit, gs/.,-rhtA. 
opportunity, caoi, pi., - te , f. (of, 

Ap). 

opposite, n., a liiAtAipc (-oipeAó). 
opposite, prep., Ap aJavó; op 
COtflAip. 

orange, n„ ópÁipue, f. 

order, n., op-oujA-ó, -ui$ée;f m. ; 

pocAt, -Ait, pi., -Ait a«^ c cbA. 
order, v., op-oui^im 00, vn., -u§a- 6. 
Oscar, OpcAp, -Aip, m . 
other than, peoóAp. 

outlawed, be — , cÁim ' Ap mo 
ceiceA-ó. 

outline of the story, bnnA-ÓAp 
(bun úp) An pcéit, 
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oval, a., A|\ uóp tube cipce. 
overcoat, cóca móp, vn. 
overflow, v,, bpúócAim, vn., - §Ait. 
overpopulated, say , ca ah lomAt) 
’OAome Ann. 

overpower, v., cpAoóAim,* cpeAp- 
CApAitn, vn ., cpeApcAipu. 
overseer, n., uiAop, -Aoip, m. 
overtake, beipim . . . Ap; caj- 
Aim ptiAp be. 

overwhelm, v., cpAoóAim ; cpeAf- 
CApAim; cpeApcAipc; niúÓAim; 
bApcAim. 

owing to, coipc {with gen .) ; coipc 
5 °* 

Pain, n., piAri, -éine, npl., -ncA, 

pair, n., péipe, m . ; péipe, m. ; 
pair (= two persons), beipc, -e, 
/. ; pair (= a married couple), 
tÁnAiiiA, -n, /, 
palace, n., pÁtÁp, -Áip, m. 
pale, a., tiAc-bÁn. 
paradise, n., plAiteAp, -ip, m. 
parallel, n., copAihtAóc, -a, /. 
parched, pp, t piopcA. 
parish, pApóipce, /. 
part, n. (share), cion, ceAnA, pi., 
cioncA, m. 

part (with), v., pcApAim, vn., 
-AtiiAinc. 

partake (of), v., cAiéim, vn., 
-eAth; léitn, vn., ite; cóg&un. 
partiality, n„ pAbAp, -Aip, m . ; 
bÁi<>, -e, /. 

particularly, adv., 50 móp móp. 
partition, v,, poinmm, vn., poinnc. 
pass, n., a mountain — , mÁni, 
-Áime, /. ; beAÍAó, -ai§, m. 
pass by, v., gAbAim tAp, vn ., 
^AbÁitc. 

passage, n., beApnA, -n, /. ; ptije, 
pasture (common), inbeAp, -ip, m. 


paw, n., ÍApA, m. 
pay, n., ctiApApt>At, -Ait, m . ; pÁg, 
-a, m. 

pay, v., •oiotAim, vn., t>iot (for, 
Ap); iocAim, vn., ioc. 
pebble, n., mion-étoó, -ótoióe, /. ; 
ctoiéín, m . ; niéApóigín, m. ; 
ptigpin, m. (thin piece of slate), 
penal-law, n., cAtn.-btige, npl., 
-gte, m. 

perceive, v„ 6ím; cugAim pé 
noeApA; motuigim (internal), 
per cent., pA óéAt), pé’n gcéAt). 
perfidy, n., peAtt, peitt, m. 
perforate, v., pottAim. 
perhaps, use b'f eit>ip 50. 
perishing from, teAécA te. 
persevere, v., teAiiAimy vn., -hahi- 
Aiiiu (at, *oe). 

perspiration, n., Atlup, -uip, m. 
pervert, v., iompiii§im, vn., 10m- 
pÁit, lompób {act. t and pa$.). 
petition^* Aedunige, f. 
petition, v., Aéóuinjjjim, vn„ -§e. 
pick, v., piocAim. 
pillar-stone, n., ^AttÁn, -Á111, m. 
piOUS, a., •OIA'ÓA, ’OlAgAHUA. 

pipe, n., piob, pibe, /. ; smoking 
— , piopA, m. 
pirate, piApÁic. 
pistol, n., piopcAt, m. 
place, n., Áic, -e, npl., -eAnnA or 
-eAÓA, /. j meA-o, -it) ; ioha-o, 

-Ait), m. 

plain, n., mAÓAipe, m. 

plan, n., pel pc, -e, /. 

plasma, n., tionn pot a, gen., 

teAiiHA — , m. 

play, v., itnpim, vn., imipc ; play 
an instrument, peinnim, vn., 
peiniim. # 

play, n., ptéipeAóc, -a, /. ; fair 
play, ceApc ip cóip. 
pleasant, Aoibinn, gsf., Aoibne ; 
it is — , ip -oeAp (bj\eA§) ah put) . . 
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please, v., cAiénigim be, vn., 
-ueAiii ; if you please, mÁ’p é 
*00 coit é ; bet) éoib. 
pledge, v., geAbb, gibb, m. ; coin 5- 
eAbb, -itt, m. 

plentiful, adj., pbúippeAó, gsf., 
-i§e. 

plough, n., c4a6ca, m. 
ploughshare, n., poc (ah óéAócA), 
puic, m. 

plunder, v pobÁbAim, vn., pob 
Áib; 50101m, vn., 5010. 
poem, n ., 0Á11, -in, m. 
pole, n., pobA, m. ; pcAic, -e, npl., 
-eAmiA, f. ; trolly-pole, cbeAé or 
cbei£, /. 

policeman, n., píoé-thAop, -aoi|\, 
m. ; con^vp^Ább^, , -Ai’óée, m. ; 
píbéip, m. 

polished, part. , biotiifrA; pbeAihAin. 
politely , &dv., 50 bog péix>. 
popular, a., she is popular with 
' rich» and poor, ba&cl Agti p 
pAi-óbip bui’óeAc 01. A 
pond, n., boóÁu, -Áiti, m, 
poor, a., boóc, gsf,, boicce; oeAbb, 
gsf., -A. 

Portarlington, n., Cúb ah csút>- 
Aipe. 

portion, n., cion, ceAUA, m. 
position, n., céim, -e, npl., -eAnviA, 
m. and f. 

possess, v., use ip ... be or cá 
• • • * 5 - 

possession, n „ peibb (peAbb), 
peibbe, /. 

postpone, v., ctnpim Ap cÁip-oe. 
potatoe, n„ ppÁcA, m. 
poultry-maid, w.,cAibin nAgceApc. 
pour, v., ’ooipcim, vn., •oopcA'ó ; 

peApAiw, vn., *£aih. 
poverty, n., boócAine, /. ; *oeAb- 
bAp, -Aip, m. 
powder, n., ptroAp, m. 
power, cumAp, -Aip, neApc, 

inpc, m. 


powerful, a ., cumApAó, gsf., -Ai§e. 
practice, cAiéige, /. 
practise, v., cbeAécAim. 
praise, v», mobAim. 
pranks, n., cbeApAi’óeAÓc, /. 
prayer, n., upiiAi-óe, npl., -*6 6e, 
/. ; pAi*oij\, -t)pe, npl., -opeAÓA, 

preach, r., peAtimóinim, vn.,-eAcc. 
precisely, adv., go cpuinn. 
predicament, n., cpuA*óóÁp, -Áip, 
m, 

prepare, v. t ubbthuigim. 
prepared for = expecting, use 
comne. 

presence, use be there ; in the — 
of, 1 bpiA-ónAipe. 

Presentation Order, QJVQ t 

UlAgAbcA HA Uoipbipce. 

preserved, pp ., beApuigte. 
president, w., UAócApÁn,. -in, nu 
pretend, v., beigim opm ; or use 
end “df phvas'é. 

prevent, v. f coipeim, cope ; there 
was nothing to prevent, Sii pAib 
bAC A]\. 

previously, adv., poinnp (poime) 
pin. 

price, piAÓA {npl.), m.; buAó, -a, 
m. ; highest — , ah pnnginn ip 
Aoijvoe. 

pride, UAbAp, -Aip, m. 
princess, mgeAn ah pi, g . -giue, /. 
principal (sum invested), n., bun- 
AipgeA-o, m. 

prison, n., cApcAip, -cpAc, /. 
probable, ip *006 a 50. 
proceeded, use weftt on. 
procure, v., Aimpigim, vn., -iugA-6. 
professor, n., obbAtii, -Aim, m. and 

profit, n., CAipbe, /. ; copA’ó, 
copéA, m. 

profit, v., to profit by, CAipbe *oo 
bAinc Ap : to become profitable 
to, ■oyb 1 ’ocAipbe *oo, 
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progress; in — , Ap puibAb. 
progress, v., céigim ótm cum. 
promise, v., geAltAim, vn ., -Aiii- 
Ainc. 

prospect, n., pA'óApc, -Aipc, m. ; 
AltlAp *, -Aipc, m. 

protect, copnAim, vn., copAinc or 
copnAth (from, Ap). 
protuberance, use A^Apc, /. 
provide, v., polÁépuiJim, vn ., 
potÁéAp. 

provider, potÁépui-óe, m. 
prudent, Oi/;.,ciAULmAp, gs/.,-A ipe. 
puff, v., péioim. 
puff (a gust), n., puióín, m. 
punishment, pionóp, óip, tn. 
pupil, pcot&ipe, npl,, -pi, m. 
purchase, V., ceAnnuiJmi, 'vn., 

CeAHtlAÓ. 

purpose; on purpose to,*o’ponn ip 
50 ; on set •o’aoii Jnó ; to no 
purpose = in vain = ni t pAib 
ipAi^ \(t>o> Anp ; vfor Avhat — , 
cao óuige. (50), ca-o ’nA ÚAob 

(50)- • 

purse, ppApÁn, -in, m. 
pursue, v. f leAUAim ; céi Jim 1 
H’oiAi’ó. 

put on (clothes), v., cuipim opm 
(uniAm). 

Quagmire, n., conn Ap bo^A*, 
npl., cum nee — , /. 
quail, v., cúbAim (cúib), vn., 
cúbA*ó (under, poim). 
quarrel, n., bpuiJeAn, -me, /. ; 
cpoio, -o*oa, /. 

quarreling, Ag bpuijm, Ag ac- 
pAnn. 

quarter (district), Áip-o, -e, /. ; 

ceAp-o, -a, npl., -AnnA, /. 
quarter (a fourth part), ceAtpAifiA, 
-n, npl., -ihnA, /. 
quartz, n., cloó-Jpéine, /. 
queen, n., bAinpiojAn, -JnA, npl„ 


-Jauca, /. ; nom. also spelled 
bAinpiojAin. 

Queenstown, w., Cóib CopcAiJe. 
quickly, adv ., 50 CApAi'ó, gAn 
itooilb, 50 01 An, Ap An ocoipc, 
tÁiépeAó. 

quiet, a., cium, gsf., -e. 
quite, adv., 50 niAit ( after adj.) ; 
1 gceApc. 

Race (of people), píotpAó, -ai§, 
m. 

racially, adv., *oo péip outdAip. 
radiant, adj., polAptiiAp, gsf 
-Aipe. 

rafters, n., ppAéAÓ a, /. 
rail, n., |\Áit, -Laó, npl., -íaóa, f. 
rain, bÁipceAÓ, -ijé, ; péAp- 
CAinn, -AnnA, /. ; heavy rain, 
cIajap or cl/AtjApn AÓ, m. 
raise, v., Áptxtiijim; cósaiwv m ., 
-Ainc or Áib. . 

random statement, úse^. jv&inaéip, 

-e, /. 1. ’ • 

ranks; form — , cuipro piA-o uvo 
pém 1 n-eAgAp. 

rarely, a., 50 h-AnnAih, ip Ann Am. 
rather, v. = prefer, 
rather than, níop cúipce nÁ. 
Rathmore, n., HÁ6 móp, gen., 
KÁ£a rhóip, m. 
ravages, n., cpeAócA. 
ravine, n., cumAp, m. 
reach, v., ppoipim, vn., -pmc; 
ppoióim ; OAinim AmAÓ ; cAg- 
Aim Ap ; reach out, pinim. 
readily, adv., 50 ronnmAp, co 
b-obAnn. 

ready, a., ubbAtb, -Aithe. 
reap, v., bAimm, vn., bAinc. 
rebellion, n., éipge AmAó. 
rebellious, a., eApAoncAÓ, gsf., 
-Aige. 

receive, v. = get. 

reckon, v , Áipihtjim, vn., ÁipeAih. 
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reckoning, »., ÁipeAiti, -irfi, m. 
recognise, v., Aiénigim (3 rd sing. 

past , •o , Aiéiti pé), vn., Aibmc. 
recollection, »., ctnthne, /. 
reconcile, v., CAgAim o'Á óéite 
(of reports, etc.), 
red, a., ■oeApg, gsf., t>eip5e. 
red-haired, puAb, gsf., puAibe. 
Reeks (the),»., ua Cuuaóa T)ubA, 
/. 

reflect, v., mAécnAim, nw., uiaóc- 
waiíi; cuiitomiim, vn., -neAih 

(Ap). 

refusal, »., eiceA^Ap, -Aip, w. 
regain consciousness, say my mind 
came to me. 

regiment, n„ •oioptuA, m. 
regret, v., ip ob liom. 
rein, «., ppiAU, -lAiri, »/>/., -ca, m. 
reject, v Jt cuipim uAim, vn., cup. 
relate, v. = tell. 

relative^, 1 * *%., cMpoe j;aqiI 
-oAoine muinnceApbA ; • , often , 
muinnceAp, -ripe, /. 
relax, v., he relaxed his hands, 00 
leAb pé a b Á ópob. 
released, pcAoilim, -teAb. 
relief, n., pop, -oip, m. 
religion, n„ cpeioeAih, -itVi, m. 
remain, v., pAnAim, t m., -AtfiAinu. 
remark, v. = say. 
remember, v., cuithnigim. vn.. 
-neAib (Ap). 

remnant, n., *opiot>Ap, -Aip, m. 
remove, »., Aipcpigim ; uógAim 

rend, v., pAobAitn, pcpAcAim. 

renounce, v., péAtiAim. 

rent, «., ciop, -a, m. 

rent, v., cuipitn bun . . . Ap éíop. 

repentance, »., AibpeAÓAp, -ip, m. 

reply, »., ppeAgpA, tn. 

reply, v., ppeAgpAim, vn., ppeAg- 

AlpU, 


report, n., pÁplA, tn. ; cÁpc, -a, 
m. ; cuAipipc, -e, /. 

reproach, n„ Aibip, -e, npl., -i, /. 
reproach, v. t reproaching me with 
my poverty, a$ cAf a b mo bobc- 
Aine liom (pA cpúil opm). 
reptile, »., pi Ape, pel pee, /. 
reputation, »., cÁil, -e, /. ; ctú, 
gen. id., m. and f. 
require, v„ ceApcuigeAnn . . . 
UAim, t;«., eeApc(b)Áit; cÁ . . . 
UAim. 

resemble = to be like (oeAlt- 

pAÚAÓ). 

resolution, «., pun, -in, w. 
resolve, v., ceApAim, vn., -Ab. 
resort, v. } use go to. 
resources, pAcmAp, -Aip, m . ; pAib- 
bpeAp, -ip, m.\ gupcAl, -Ail, w. 
respect, «., uppAim, -e, /. ; i n 
many respects, use ways, 
respite, »., cÁip-oe, /. 
rest, v., cuipirp mo bptppe biom. ,, 
rest (repose), »., puAirbneAp, -ip, 
tn. 

rest (remainder), n., aii óuro eile. 
result ; as a result of, t>e bApp. 
result, v., use ca^auu Ap. 

retreat, v , ■opuioim liom (bAp 
n-Aip). 

return, v., piltim; cAgAim cAp 
n-Aip. 

reverence, v., meAp -oo beié a$ 

. . . Ap. 

reverie, »., mAócnAm, -ifli, m. 
reward, v ., cuicigim . , . le, 
vn., cuiceAtii. 

Richard, »., tlipceAp*o, -Aipt), m. 
rid, get — of, v., cumim ap An 
rlige. 

riddle, »., comAp, -Aip. m. 
riddle, v., they riddled him with 
bullets, gAbA-OAp oe pitéApAib 
’nA copp, 

rider, »,, uiApcAb, -Aig, m. 
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ridge, lomAipe, w. 
right, a., ceApc, cij\u, m. 
right (claim), n., cÁbb. What 
right have you to it ? Ca*o é 
AU CÁbb ACA AgAC óuige ? 
rill, n., peibéeÁn, -Áiu, m. 
ring, n., pÁinne, m. ; ring (of a 

bell), puAim, -AtnA, /. 
river, n., AbA, -Ann, npl., Aibne, 
/. 

road, n., bóéAp, -Aip, npl., bóiépe, 
m. 

roar, v., béicim, ctiipini búip Af ; 

roaring, Ag btJidpeAT). 
robber, n., pobÁibi-óe, m. ; gA*o- 
Ai’óe, m. ; biteAihnAó, -Aig, m. 
rob, v., cpeACAim ; pobÁbAitn, vn., 
pobÁib. 

robin, w., ppit>pog, -oige, /. ' 

roll, v„ umbApcAim, vn., timbApc. 
room, n., peompA, m. ; pbige, f. ; 
to make room for, pbige t)o 
UAbA1]AC ■oo. 

Rosary, n., An ctíjióin Wtíífib 1 : 0 
rosary-beads, pAvbpM, m. 
round, <*,, ^njn, gsp, ,?.e ; — 
about" móp-’ocimóeAbb, t Apu 
citnceAbb. 

round, cúppA, m. ; gpeAp, -a, 
m. ; another round, AicgpeAp, 
m. 

ruddy, a., use buipne, /. 
ruffian, n., cuippúeAó, -ig, m. 
ruin, n., pocpAÓ, -Aig, m. 
ruin (destruction), n., béip-pcpiop, 
-CA, m. 

ruin, v., rnibbnn; pcpiopAim. 
rumour, n., pÁpbA, m, 
run, n., pi£, peAúA, m. 
rush, v., pcemnim, ppeAbAim. 
rush, n., piotA-d, -ai*6, tn. ; ptiéAg, 
-A15, m. 

Russian, n. and a., ttúipíneAé. 

rust, n., meipg, -e, /. 

rust, v„ uÁ meipg Ag ceAÓc Ap. 


rustle, v. f cnAgAim, vn., -a*; 
cuimbim, vn.,. cuimibc. 

Sad, a„ bpónAÓ, gsf., -Aige. 
saddle, n., ’oiAbbAro, -e, /. 
safely, adv., 50 pbÁn pobbÁin. 
saintly, a., nAothcA. 
sale ; for — , be -oiob. , 

sallow, adj., btii-óe. 
salt, n., fAlAnn, -inn, m. 
salt, a., guipc. 
same, a., céAT>nA. 
sample, n., pompbA, m. 
sand, gAinim, -ntbe, f. 
sand-piper, n., gobA^oAn, -Áin, m. 
satisfaction, n., pÁp Atb, -Aiih, tn , ; 
, t ÁéAf, -Aip, m. ; compópt), -dipt), 

" m. (pleasure), 
save, v., pÁbÁibim, vn., pÁbÁibc. 
scaffold, n., cpoé, -oióe, npl.,'-&, 

* scan v4<p&^AinMjAbb *p \ bpu^ V r 
scarcely l‘ f Ap éi^Tn í ^ be&g 'itiÁ 
' UÁ. 

. scatter, v , pcAipim. 
schedule, n. f cbÁipín, nt. 
school, n., ycoib, -e, npl -eAnnA, 
/. ; at school, a]\ (A5) pcoit. 
scientist, n., eAbA'óAnuótp, -a, 
npl., -i, m. ; feAp eAbA-óAn. 
scolding, n., pcAbbA’ó ceAngAn. 
score ; on that — , *nA tAob fAn. 
scorn, n., CApcuipne, f. 

Scotland, n., AbbA, -An, f. 
scouts, n., bncc bpAit, m. 
scream, w., biú§, -úi§, m. ; béic, 
-e, npl., -eAnnA, /. 
scud, v., use gbuAifim. 
scythe, ppeAb, -eibe, /. 
sea, fAippge, /. 
search, v., cuAp’ouiJnn, vn., ctiAp- 
*oa6. 

search, n., ctiAp’OAó, -ai§, m. ; in 
— of, Ap bopg. 
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seat, ft., pui*óeAéÁn, -Áin, nt. 
secret, n., pún, -úin, nt. 
secret, in — , a gAn piop . 
secretary, n., púnAi*óe, m. 
security, uppAi*óeAóc, -a, /. ; 

UppA*ÓAf, -Alf, m. 

see, v., éím, nl feicim. 
seed, n., piot, pit, pi. piolcA. m. 
seem, v., fAibluigim. 
seize, co^Aim, vn., cógAinc or 
-Áit; beipim . , . Ap . . . (by, 

Ap). 

seldom, adv ., 50 h-AtitiAtfi ; if 
ArmAih . . . 

send, v., cuipim (to, óun, a$ 
cpiAll Ap); peolAim (= des- 
patch); send for, cuipim piop 

Ap. 

sense, n. t ciAtt, céi tie, /. ; meAb- 
Aip, -pAÓ, /. 

sentence, «., AbpA, -a- 6, /. 
sentence (judgment), n., bpeid 
(bpeAé), -ei6e, /. 
separate, v., pcuipim, vn ., pcup; 

pcApAim, vn ., -ATÚAItlC, -A'Ó. 
serfs, ’OAop-ólAtin, -Ainne, /. 
sermon, w., peAumóiu, -óua, npl. , 
-óiní or óhaóa ,/.; peAnmóip,/. 
servant, n ., buAóAill or cAitin 
(ai mp pe). 

serve (in army, etc.), v., peipbip 
cogAró a í>éAnAiri ; to serve 
your own ends, Ap ibAite leAC 
péin. 

service, peipbip, -e, /. 
set, v., the sun was setting, bi ah 
gpiAU Ag *oul pé. 
set out, v. y gtuAif im, vn., -eAóc. 
settle, v.y pocptngim, vn., poc- 

pugA-6. 

severe, a., tjiaíi, gsf., ■oéine. 
shade, n., pcÁ6, -a, m. 
shadow, fcÁit, «e, npl., -i, /. 



sham, adj , use map •ó’eAó. 


shame, n ., nÁipe, /. ; ceipc, -e, /.; 
ceAmi pé, m. 

Shannon, SiomiA, -Ainne,/. 
shape, n., cput, gen. cpoúA or 
cpuite, m. and f. 
share, n., cion, ccaha, pi., cioiiua, 
nt. 

sharpen, v., cuipim p Aobap Ap. 
shave, u.. beAppAim. 
sheep, n„ cAopA, -6, pi., caopa, 
cAOipig, f. (sing, and pi. pro- 
nounced cAoipe). 
sheep-dog, rriA-opA, m. 
shelter, w.,*oion, •oin, nt. ; pocAin, 
-aha, /, 

shepherd, n., Ao-óAipe, nt. 
sheriff, n., pppiAtn, -iAim, nt. 
shining, Ag cAiéneAiti. 
shirk, v , use upéigim, vn., -eAn. 
shoe, n., bpóg, -óige,/.; horse — 
cpu*ó, -tii*ó, npl., -ui6ce. 
shoemaker, n , gpéAf Ai*óe, nt. 
shop, n., popA, npl., -ai, nt. 
shorten, v.y jeAppAim. 
shoulder, n ., plmneÁn, -Ám, nt. 
(shoulder-blade); ^uaLa, Ann, 
pi., 5 u Aitne,/. 

shout, n., pcpeAO, -a, npl., -An ha, 
nt. 

shout, v., pcpeAOAim, vn., pcpeAo 
or pcpeAOAig; cuipim tiúg 
^ AfAm. 

shouting, n , cAllAipeAóc, -a,/. 
show, v., uAifbeÁnAim, ceAfbÁin. 

im, vn., -eÁinc, -eAnA*ó. 
showy, a., use iiAfAl, gsf., uAipte. 
shrug, v.y cpoiuitn. 
shut, v., •ounAiin ; lAÓAim. 
side, UAob, cAoibe, /. ; ctiAÉÁn, 
-Áw, nt. 

sight, n., pA'óApc, -Aipc, nt. 
sign, coihAptA, nt . ; piAti, pi Ain, 
m. (= trace). 

silence, ctuineAf, -ip or -a, nt 
silver, n., AipgeAo, - 10 , m. 
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sink, v., céigim píop; céigim Ap 
Up (in bog, etc .) ; céigim 50 
cóiti puiVl (in sea , etc.). 
sir ! a -bume uApAihl 
sister, ft., oeipbpiúp, -éAéAp, d. 

-iAip, pi. -a6a. 
situated, f uróce. 
sixpence, n„ pAol, -a6 ,/. 
skate, pbeAtfinuigim, vn., -ugA*ó. 
skilful, a., Aici'll/i'óe. 
skin, ft., cpoiceAun, -cuin, pi., 
-cne, -emu, m . ; cneAf, -ip, m. 
sky, ft., ppéAp or ppéip, -éipe or 
-eA 6 ; npl., -éAptA, /. ; in the 
sky, Ap au ppéip. 

Slav (language), sUbónAip. 
slaving, use working hard, 
sledge-hammer, opt), uipt>, m. 
sleep, n. , co’oU’ó, cot)AbcA, or 
co-oUca, f . 

sleep, vn cot)lAiiii, v ■U’ó (ac- 
tion); cÁ pé’tiA óooUó (state), 
slender, a., teAbAip, gsf., -e (long 
and pliant) ; caoI, gsf., CAorle. 
slip, ft., pÁnÁn, -Áiu, m. (for boats), 
slip, v .. pbeAmnuigim, vn., pteAin- 
nugA-ó. 

slope, n., cliAtÁn, -Áir», m . 
sluggish; moving sluggishly, a$ 
pnÁihgAil. 

slumber, ft., puAti, -Ain, m. 
small, a., beAg, gsf. bige, compar. 

ItlgA. 

smell, ft., boUit or boUó, m. 
smith, gAbA, gen. $AbA or 
gAbAtin, npl. 5 Aib tie, m. 
smoke, n., *oeACAó , -Aige, f. 
smooth, a , min, gsf., -e. 
smother, t/., múóAim. 
snail, »., peitmioe, m. 
snatch, v ., pciobAim, pnApAim. 
snow, pneAócA'ó, -A16, m. 

snowy, use'gen. of pneAócA*ó. 
soft, a., bo£, gsf., bui^e. 


soften, v., bog Aim. 
soi-disant, mAp tfeA-b. 
soldier, «,, pAigt)iuip, -úpA, pl„ \, 
m. 

solitude, n„ UAijneAp, -ip or -a, 
m. 

something else, a tfiAbAipc t>e gnó 

(óúpAm). 

song, AthpÁn, -Áin, m. 

soon, adv., 5An ifioitt; pAp 1 bpAt); 

bA geApp 50. 
sooner, cúipce. 

sorry, a., use ip oé liom ; cuip- 
eAnn pé CAtugA* opm. 
soughing, A$ éigeAtb. 
soul, n., a 11 Am, -a, npl., -Ann a, m. 
and f . 

sound, n ., puAim, -a, npl., -Ann a, 
/.; poépAm, -Aim, m . ; 51115, 

5 > 5 e - f- 

sow, v .1 cuipim, vn., cup. 
space; an open — , pAiéóe, f .; 
mAÓAipe, m. 

spacious, a., móp, teA^An, pAip- 

Spain, SpÁinn, -e,/. 
spare (= slender), a., caoI, gsf., 
-01U. 

spare, v ., CU5A11U pAOipeAtb 00 ; 
C015UU1, vn., f C0151U (t>o); 

pÁbÁitim ; ppÁpÁitim. 
spark, pppéAé, -a, m. 
speak, t/., UbpAim, vn., UbAipu. 
special, a., ppeip iaUa ; pé teié, 1 
sphere, n„ ‘liAtpói'o(ín), m. 
spider, t)ubÁu pAÍU, -Áin — , 
m. 

spike, n„ ppAppA, m . 
spin, v., pniorhAim, vn., pnioib, 
-AóÁn. 

spinning-wheel, ctiipne, m. 
spirit, n., pppit), -t>e, /. (= ghost); 
ceApbAfc, -Aige, /. (= animal 
spirits). 

spite; in spite of, 1 u-Aint>eoin. 

T 
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spoil, v., loicim, vn., loc. 
spoiler, bi£©AitinAó, -ai£, m. ; 
fCflOfAOÓlp, -ópA, pi., rn. 

spot, n. f bAlt, -aiU, m. 
spread, t;., leAéAim ; pc ai pirn. 
Spring, An c-eAppAó, -ai§. 
spring, t>., ppeAbAim; téimim, 
vn., -eA*6 or béimc. He sprang 
with all his strength, oo létm 
fé Af a óopp. 

sprout, eAfcpAim, vn., eAfCAp. 
square, n., ceAfnóg, -óige, /. 
square, a. t ceApriAó, gsf., *Aige; 

CeAfHÓgAÓ, gsf., -Aige. 
stable, n., pcÁbtA, m. 
stage coach, n ., cóipce, m. 
stairs, n., fCAi-ópe, m. 
stamp, v., 5|\AfAitn. 
stamp, n , fCAmpA, m. 
stand, v ., feApA(irii)im, vn., peAf- 
Arh (action); cÁim im feArAib 
(state). 

startle, v., bAinim geic Af ; cuifim 
lOtlgtlA-Ó (jAffAbtlAlc) Af. 

starvation, gopuA, m. 
state (condition), n., cuima, /. 
state of affairs, pcéAt, -éit, m. 
statement, n., cuncAp, -Aif, m. 
station, v . = put. 
stay, v., fAtiAitn, vn., -AdiAinu. 
steadfast, a., peAprfiAÓ, gsf., ai£©. 
steal, v ., trans., 50101m, vn ., 5010. 

steal, v. t intrans., éAluigim, vn., 
éA'ló’ó, -u£a*ó. 

steed, eAó, eió, m. 

steep, a., oiau, gsf., -06111©; réAn. 
gsf., -éip ©. 

step, n., footstep, coifcéitn, -©, 
npl., * ©An ha, m. 
step on, v„ cuipim mo óop Af . 
step-mother, n., beAf-tfiÁtAif, /. 
steward, n., mAof, -01 f, m. 
stick, n., mAioe, m . ; bAUA, m. ; 
ftAc, ftAiue, /. (short stick); 
cleAe, -eiée, /. 


stick, v., ceAngUim, vn., ceAticAt 
(to, oe). 5 

stifle, v., tnúóAim. 
stiletto, n., use meAtiAifce, m. 
stir, v., coppuigim, vn., -ige. 
stone, «., cioó, -016 e, npl., -a, /. 
stoop, v., cfoirmm. 
stop, v , cuifim cofc ... be ; 
fCA-OAim, vn., pcAo; pcopAim, 
vn., -a i> or prop. 

store (of provisions), «., tón, bóm, 
m. ; p cóp, fuóif , m. 
store up, v., cuifim 1 ocAipce. 
storey, n., uplÁp, -Áip, m. 
stout, a., ceAnu, gsf., ceiuue. 
straight, adj., oípeAó, gsf., -ige. 
straightway = immediately, 
strand, «., cpÁig, -á§a, /. 
strange, a., ueAih-óoitóeAurA ; 
éA5fAibAit,gs/.,-AthlA; gb eAt1n - 
fliAf (== amusing), 
strangle, v., caóuawi. 
strength, n., ueAfe, nipt, m. > 
Cfeife,/.; lÁiopeAÓc ,/.; cfxéuie, 

strengthen, v. r ueApcuigim, vH., 

-UgA’í). 

stretch, v., fiuim. 

strict = severe, oiau, gsf., oéiti* 

(Af). 

strike, v., buAitim, vn., -tA-ó. 
strip off, v., bAinim -oe, vn., bAinc. 
stroke, n., béim, -©, npl., -eAtiuA, 

strong, adj., tÁioip, gsf., -ope. 
stubbornness, ceAtinoÁtiAóc, -a,/. 
stumble against (= come across), 

CAgAim Cf OfUA Af . 

succeed, v., éipigeAiw (piteAnn, 
CAgAuu) biom. 

successfully, adv., 50 coptAibAit. 
such a — , a beiáéio o©. 
suddenly, adv., 50 Vi-obArm, ^au 
coiutie, oe Jeiu, oe ppeib. 
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sufficient, a ., use teop; nóibin ; 
ni beAg le. 

sullenly, adv., 50 pigm. 

summer, w , pAtiipA*), -Avb, tn.; 

midsummer, lÁp au cpAttipAvb. 
summer, <l, use gen. of pAthpA-b. 
summit, n., ttiullAb, -ai£, «/>/., 
-Aige, tn. : bApp, -Atpp, tn. ; 
piApA-b, -Avb, m. 

summons, »., glAobAb, -ai§, w. ; 
gbAOf), -oii, w. 

sun, n., gpiAu, -éwe, npl., -ca ,/. 
supper, puipéAp, -éip, m. 
support (life), 1/., coctngim, beAb- 
uigim, polÁbpAim plige-ibAip- 
eAtfmA. 

surface, bApp, baipp, m. ; 
bAppA, tn. ; uóc, -a, tn. ; tiAbcAp, 
-Aip, m. 

surmise, cuAipim, -e, /. 

surpass, buAi’óitn Ap, vn., buA’ó- 

ACCAItlC. 

survivor, n„ use those remaining 
alive. 

suspect, v., piltm (= think). 

swallow, n., Áinle,/. 

swallow, t/., ptoijim, vn., -ogA-ó; 

pójAitn, vn., -A’ó. 
sward, pbÁpó^, -6150, /. 
sway, 1/., luApcAim; puACAim. 
swear, v., ■oeApbtngiin, vn., -u§A*b. 
swelling, plucAmAp, -Aip, tn . ; 
AC, Aic, tn. 

swim, v., pn ÁihAim, vn., pnÁth. 
Switzerland, n., eilbéip, -e,/. 
sword, n., clAvbeAifi, -nil, npl., 
-■ó trice, m. 

syllable, piollA, tn. ; 5105, 
-ige, /•> with neg' (= not a 

word). 

sympathetic, a ., wse bÁró, -e,/. 
synonomous, a., «se ip. 

Take, v„ cógAini, vn., -Ainc; 
gl/ACAim. 


talk, n., cAitnic, -e, f. ; Ag cAinnc 
le, talking to. 

tale, n. t pcéAÍ, -éil, pi. pcéAlcA. 
tapering, a., bAppA-óAol; caoI- 

pAT)A. 

tar, n., cAppA-b, -avó, tn. 

Tara, n., CeAthAip, -thpAb, /. 
tax, n., ppAib, -e, />/., -i,/. 
teach, v.; mtnnini ; ceAgApcAim, 
vn.; ceAgApc. 
tear, v., pcpACAim. 
teens, ■oéAgA; 

telegraphic, use ceinncpeAó,-pige. 
tell, v., innpim, vn., -pine ; Aib- 
pipitn, i/n.,Aibpip; •oeipim le; 
tell of, cpÁbcAim Ap ; tell tales 
of (= inform), pcéibim, vn., 
pcéib. 

telling, vn.; There was no telling 
. . . niopb ptop . . . 
tempest, n., AtipA^ó, -avó, m. 
tenant; n., cionóncAibe, npl.; 
-bbe, tn. 

tender, a.; cAoin, gsf.; -e. 
tending, vn.; A5 ao’óapaóc. 
terrace, n„ Áp’oÁn, tn. 
terrible, a., millceAc, gsf., -ige; 

UAtbÁpAó, gsf., -Aige. 
terrify, v., cuipim pceoti 1. 
terror, pcAnnpAÓ, gen. id. and 
-ApbA (Ap), tn. ; pceon, -01 tie 

0 )./. 

testify, v., *oeApbui§iiti. 
thanks, n., buvóeAéAp, -Aip, tn. 
thatched, a., ceAun-ctnge. 
thereupon, leip pin, Atinpom. 
thick, a., peAtiiAp, gsf,, peitbpe; 

ciug, gsf» ciutge. 
thicket, n„ pcAipc, -e, pi., -eAbA, 
/. 

thief, n., bibeAttWAb, -i£, tn . ; 

gA'OArbe, tn. 
thin, a., cAUArbe. 
thing, ptro, -a, npl., aí ; ni*b, 
gen. id., npl. neibe, in. 
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think, v ., if t>óió tiom ; pítim ; 
ceApAim, fAifituigim (imagine); 
meAfAim, vn., meAf (consider); 
mAécnuiJim, vn., mAócnAtii 
(reflect); cuirfinigim A|\, vn., 
ctnifoneAm ( — of), 
though, bio-6 50 ; Ap a fon 50 ; 
fiú-o if 50. 

thousand, mite, npl., mitre. 

thrash, v. , téAf Aim. 

threaten, v. f bAgpAim, vn bAg- 

AlfC. 

threshold, cÁippeA^, -fi$e,/. 
throat, fcópnAé, -Aige, /. ; 
bpÁgA, -t> ,/. 

throw (at), v. f cAiéim (te), vn., 
cAióeAib. 

thrust, v. t fÁiéim, vn., fÁé(A6) ; 
popAim. 

thunderbolt, n., cAop, -oipe, f. 
tidings, ;*., pcéAtA (npl.). 

tie, v., ceAii^tAim, vn., ceAiigAt 
(to, -oe). 

till, adv., 50, 50 T)ci 50. 

till, v., fAoénuigim, vn., fAoc- 
pugA-6. 

time, n., Am, -a, npl., -AnncA, m . ; 
AimpeAp, -fife, npl., -a, f . ; a 
short time, cAmALt, -Aitt, tn . ; 
this time (= on this occasion), 
■oo’n 6op po, -oo’u cupup fo; 
bad times, -opoó-f-AogAt ; I had 
no time to . . . , ni pAib uaih 
(aja) A^^rn Ap; in time, 1 
♦i-Am; in good time, 50 cpÁé. 
AíiiAit; by this time, um ah 
-ocaca po. 

tipsy, a., f Ú5AÓ, gsf ., -Ai§e. 
tired, a., copéA; cuippeAÓ. 
toils, tioncA (npl.), tn. 9 

tomb, tiAiJ, -e,/. 
tooth, p lACAib, -e, pi., -cIa, /. 

topic, «., put), -a, npl., -AÍ, tn . ; 

A-óbAp cAirmce, tn. 
torrent, n., cAoi-oe, pi., -a6a, f . ; 
cmte, pi., -tee, f. 

tOSS, V., fUAtAim. 


touch, v., cuipim mo ifoéAf te ; 
bAinim -oe; cuimtim -oe, vn., 
-mite. 

towards, fé -óéin, óun (with gen.). 
towel, n., cúÁitte, tn. 

tower, ctoi^éeAé, -ige, npl., -igée, 
tn . ; cúip, -e,/. 

town, n., bAite, npl., -tee, m. 
townland, n., bAite, pi., -ce, tn. 
trace, eÁpc, -a, m. ; cuAipifc, 
’ e >/* 

trade, n., ceAp-o, ceip-oe,y. 

tradesman, n., ceAp-OAibe, npl. 
-6£e, m. 

Tralee, n., CpÁi§ ti, f. 
tram, n., use cóifce, tn. 
trample on, v., ^AbAim -oe éopAib 
... 1, vn., ^AbÁit. 
translate, v., Acpmgim; Aipcpigim. 
treachery, n., feAtt, -eitt, m. 
treasure house, n., C15 01 p, m. 
treasury, «., ci£ óip, tn. ; An 
Cifce, tHi 

treatment, n., cop, -tiip, tn. 
tree, «., cpAnn, -Ainn, tn. 
trembling, Ap bAittiépie. 
tress, n., ftAo-o, -a, tn. 
trick, n., cteAf, -a, tn. 

Trinity, n., Cpíonóvo, - e,f . 

triumph over, v., beiptm ah bApp 

6 . 

troop, n., fgACA, tn . ; troop (of 
horse), cop, coip, tn . ; troops = 
army or soldiers, 
trotting, vn., Ap po-OAp. 
trouble, n., buAi6ipc, -eApdA, f . ; 

cúpAm, -Aim, tn. 
truce, n., fofA-ó corbpAic, tn. 
trunk, n., cotAnn, -Uia, dat., 
-Ainn,/. (= the human body), 
truth, n., fipinn e,f. 
try»^ v., upiAitim, vn., cpiAt; 
cÁpcÁitim, vn., cÁpcÁit; -oeimm 
lAppAóc; try = see, use péA 6- 
Aim. 
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tuition, n., oioeAÓAf, -Aip, m. 
tumult, sliAOAp, -Aip, tn. 

Turk, n., CupcAÓ, -ai§, m. 

Turkish (language), CupcAip, /. 
turn, «., in — , i uoiai<> a ééile. 
turn, v., lompuigim, vn., lompÁil 
or iompó’6; lonncuigim, vn., 
-cú^ó or -cÁil ; cAf Aim. 

Ulster, n., UlAib, gen. uIa-ó, dat. 
UtuAib. 

Ulsterman, v., uIcaó, -ai§, tn. 
unanimously, adv., nil outne 
AjAitin (aca) 11Á . . , ; •o’Aon 
coil. 

unbuckle, v., pcAoilim. 
uncivil, use nÁó pogAncA. 
uncle, n., úncAl. 
undergrowth, n., pcAipc, -e, f. 
underlings, n., luóc leAUAthnA, 
tn. 

understand, v ., cuigim, vn., cuip- 
5111c. 

undertone, n., cojjaja, -Aip, tn. 
unfold, v., opclAim AmAó, vn., 

OfCAllc. 

unite, v., cuipimio le 6éile. 
unjustly, adv., 50 h-éAgcópAó, fAii 
éAgcóip. 

unlock, v., bAinim ah $lAp •oe. 
unoccupied, oiomAoin, gsf ., -e ; 

all but — , bpeAc-^óíoniAom. 
unsaid = without saying, 
unselfishly, adv., 50 neAih-bui-ó- 
eAó.. 

untie, v., fcupAim, vn., pcup(A-ó). 
unusual, a., ahiiaiIi ; neAth-6oic- 
ÓeAIICA. 

upper, a., uaócapaó, gsf., -Aige; 

or use gen. of uAócAp. 
uppishness, éipge ’n-Áipoe. 
upset, v., leAgAim, vn., leAgA^ó. 
urge on, v., spiofAtm ; a$ caíauc 

Aip, 


urging, n., ca£auc, -aiiic, m. 
use, v., bAinim úfÁit> Af. 
useless, use ni pAib Aon rhAit Ann 
•oo. 

Vacant, a., polAib, gsf., poilibe. 
vain ; in — , use £eip Aip ; ni pAib 
Aon tfiAié Ann (00). 
valuable, a., luAéfiiAp, gsf, -Aipe. 
variance (at), bun 6p cionn le. 
vein, n., féiir, -e, npl., -eAmiA, /. 
vengeance, ■oiogAtcAp, -Aip, 
tn. 

vessel, n., poiéeAÓ, -éig, w//., -éige, 
tn . ; ÁpéAÓ, -Aig, npl., -Aige, tn. 
vicinity, coihupfAnAóu, -a, f. 
view, n., pA’ÓApc, -Aipc, tn.; AtiiApc, 
-A! |\c, in. ; péAÓAinc, -e, f. 
vigour, n., pumneAiii, -11b, in. 
(= energy). 

village, ppÁio, -e, f. ; bAile 
beAg, npl., -Ice, m. 
violence, n., cpéineaóc. 
visit, n., cuAipc, -ApcA, npl., 
-eAUHA, f. (to, Ap). 
voice, gut, -a, npl., -AnnA, tn. 
vote, n., guó, £o£a, pi., -AntiA, 
tn. 

vote, v., cu^Aim (mo) gut (for, 
1 bfAbAp, 1 bpÁipc, gen.). 

Wager, n., geAll, gill, tn. 
wages, n.% cuApAfCAl, -Ail, m. ; 
pÁg or pÁige, gen. id. npl.,, 
-eAiniA 

wail, n., 50I, 5U1I, tn. 

walk, v., publAim, vn., piubAl. 

wall, n., paIIa; bAllA, m. 
wand, n u plAicin,/. 

want, n„ ^ÁbACAp, -Aip, tn . ; for 
— of, le h-eAfbAvó, -a, f. ; (oe) 
óeAl ( with gen.). 

want, v., ceAfcuigeAnn . . . UAim, 
vn., ceAf cÁil or ceAfCAbÁil ; 
cá . . . UAim. 
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war, n., 005*6, .*16, m. 

warm. **., re; bpodAltAé, 

*Aige. * r - 

warm, i/.,céróim. 
warning, n., pAbAb, -Aib, m. 
warren, ni, coinicéAp, -éip, tn. 
watch, v », péAÓAim Ap, vn ., péAó- 
Ainc; pAipim Ap, vn.> pAipe. 
water, n., uipce, m. 

Waterford, pope tÁipge.] 
way (= manner), cutriA, gen. id. 
//., cutnta, f. ; r lige, gen . id., 
pLi$£e, f . ; nóp, nóip or -a, tn . ; 
Way of the Cross, Cu pur ha 
C poipe (Cpoióe). 

weak, d., Ia£, gsj., ÍAi^e'. 

weakness, n., tAige,/.; p A nncAp, 
•Aip, tn. 

wealth, n , pAróbpeap, -ip, tn . ; 
pAóniAf, -Aip, tn . ; ^upcAÍ, -Alt, 
tn. 

wealthy, a ., pAi-óbip, gsf., -bpe. 
wear, v., CAi£im, V n. t -eAtfi ; 
worn out, cAi£ue ahiaó, coptA, 

CpAOÓCA. 

weary, a., uuippeAÓ, gsf., -pi§e; 
COptA. 

weasel, w., eAp, -a, tn. and f. 
weather, AimpeAp, -pipe, f . ; uAin, 
-e, /. ; bad — , ■ooineAtin, -nine, 

/. ; good — , pomeAnn, -mne, f. 
W’eb (spider’s), n., neAt), gen., nroe, 
pi., tiro, neAopAÓA, tn. and 
f. i -Áié, tn. 

weed, piA-ÓAile, /. ; -opipleA<\ 

-li£, m ‘ 

weight, n., coibépom, -puim, tn. 
welcome I t)é beAóA-pA 1 />/., t)é 
hup mbeA^A-pA. Answer: 50 
mAipip-pe (1 bpA-o), />/., niAipi-ó 
pio. 

well nigh, adv., be* 5 tiái • «ÁÓ 
móp. 

Well now! SeA-ÓAiioip! 
wet, a., ptiuó, gsf., pliée. 

Wexford, toó gCApniAin. 


whatever, pé (cibé). 
wheel, pot, -a, tn. 
while, n., cAmAlt, -itl, tn. 
whip, n., puip, -e, /. 
whipping, vn., speADA-ó; téApA-ó. 
whirl, v., cApAim. 
whisper, n., co^Ap, -Aip, tn. 
whisper, v., cogpAim, vn., corAp; 
A 5 co^ApnAig. 

whispering, n ., cogApnAd;, -Aige, 

whistle, n ., peAo, -a, tn. and f. 
whistling, n., a$ peA-ogAil. 
whit, n., puAinne, npl., -eAÓA, /. 
Whiteboy, n., buA6Aitt bÁn, npl. 

• buAÓAillí bÁnA, tn. 
wide, ad'}., teA^Aii, gsf., tei£ne. 
wild, a., piAbAin, g S f. t -e ; aIIca, 
cuiéeAó, gsf. t -Ai§e; grow wild* 
ceigitn £un piA^AncAip. 

will, n., coil, gen., coite or coIa, 

/. ; ua’óaóc, -a, /. (r= last testa 
ment). 

wind, n., ^Aoé, -oi£e, /. 
window, n., puinneog, -ige, /, 
winnow, v., cÁóAim. 
winter, n., senhpeA-ó, geirfipró, pi. 
wire, n., ppeAii^Án, -Áin, m. 
wish, use ip mAie (miAn, coil) le. 
wisp, n., pop, puip, m. 
withdraw, v., cugAim auiaó Ap. 
within, adv., ipeig ; within a year, 
£t 6 ^ A11t1 kW*nA, tAipcig -oé 

wolf, niAécípe, m .; uiac cipe, mic 
tn.; pAotóú, -6on, pl. t -coin, 

woman, n., beAn, gen. mnÁ, dat. 
mnAoi ; npl. mnÁ, gen. bAn, dat. 
mnÁib, /. 

wonder, longAncAp, -Aip, m . ; 
longnA*, -avó or -^AncA, nt. 
(An longnA*) ; no wonder, nte 
nÁ6 longnA*. 

wonder, v., ip lon^nA* tiom. 
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wonderful, a., lougAncAó, gsf., 
-Aige. 

wood, coiVl, -e, pi., -Lice, /. 
(forest) ; A-ómA-o, -avo, tn. (tim- 
ber). 

wool, otAnn, gen., otnA, /. 
work, n., obAip, oibpe, pi., oibpe- 
aóa, /• I 5*6, -£a, npl. t -6aí, 
m. ; at work (= working), Ag 
obAip. 

work, v ., oibpigim, fAoéptnJim. 
worldly, a., paoJaIca. 
worried, a., ciApfeA. 
worth, n*, three pounds’ — , buAó 
cpí bpúnc. 
worth, a., pni. 
wrap, v., cAf Aim ; pittim. 
wreak, v. t A^pAim, vn., -pA’ó. 
wren, n., •opeoitin, m. 


wring; he wrung his hands, x>o 
buAib pé a bAip. 
writ, n. $ pelpbÁib, -ÁbA, m . ; 

bjvougA’ó peipbÁbA. 

Wtlte, v., pcpiobAitn (to, óun). 
writing, n., pcpibtnn, -bue, npl. % 
bne or beAtiiiA, /.; An Scpíbinn 
tJUbA, the Sacred Scriptures; 
pcJtíbneoipeAÍx, -a, /. (= pen- 
manship). 

yard 3 ft.), n., ptAC, -Aice, 
npl., “A, /. 

yelping, n., pceArii, -euli, m» 
yield, v.> fcAonAim. 
young, adf ., 65, gsf., ói 5 e. 

Zealous, ceAp-gpÁbAó, gsf. t 
-iA§e ; T>teeAUL6é, gsf., -iAje. 
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